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PREPACE. 


The world takes a great interest in the themes of the Indian Epics 
and the learned men of Europe have criticised them in their works* 
It IS only natural that in Indians these vile and unjustifiable calumnies 
against certain venerable and noble characters of their Epics give 
nse to great pain It is, therefore, the sacred duty of an Indian to 

disabuse the minds of students of the Indian Epics of many current 

erroneous^ notions It must be said that by Western education Indian 
students have become unable to comprehend their own ancient fore- 
fathers, with the result that in almost all cases they have lost all 

power of initiative and have learnt only to re-echo Western views and 
findings 

It is impossible for anyone to pose as an expounder or discoverer 
of the truths and mysteries mixed up in the Epics without first discus- 
sing briefly all the important questions of ancient Indian civilisation 
and history, as well as of wor^jhip, in all their bearings on the Epics, 
especially when one is fully aware of the great oifficulties arising from 
the controversial nature of some of the issues, which have raised consi- 
derable doubt in the minds of well known Western scholars like Pro- 
fessor Max Muller and others The task is almost superhuman, for one 
has first to discover and sift all the materials and facts which have any 
bearing on these subjects. A standard and a starting point are 
necessary for every measurement and appraisement It is only fair 
and right, in the circumstances, that I should place before my readers 
what I have learnt from the revelations made by the texts of the Epics 
themselves and" the light I have derived by touching the negative and 
positive switches on the vast switchboard of the Hindu Sansknt liteia- 
ture of Philosophy, Purana and Law, as well as the diflFerent sections of 
the Epics, growing with the progress of time 

Human knowledge is limited, and the method of acquinng it is 
found m human nature A child is not ashamed to ask questions 
about things he does not know, and he repeats what he learns before 
he masters it One cannot suim unless one goes beyond one's depth. 
The study of the Indian Epics m all their details means a lifelong 
task The results of my study were placed before the learned 
Societies of India who are authorities on the subject I contnbuted 
articles on the subject and visited Benares, Poona, etc , to present m\ 
conclusions on the various knotty points of the Epics These secured 
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its front elevation as seen by a spectator or bystander This may be 
averred with equal truth of the Epic structure It is well-known that 
there cannot be any close resemblance between the East and the West 

In ancient India religious education with theology and philosophy 
was highly developed The Hindus owe their existence to the great 
ideals of morality, love, religion and spintual excellence depicted in the 
Epics, hut to others they convey very little information or inspiration 
An illiterate Hindu even now understands and realises the connotation 
of truth, justice, piety and love by the name of Yudhisthira, filial piety 
and ideal kinghood by that of Ramchandra, fidelity by that of Sita, 
love by that of Draupadi, chastity by that of Sabitn, parental love 
by that of Dasaratha, fraternal love by that of Bharata or Lakshmana, 
chivalry by that of Ai^una, tyranny by that of Ravana and villany by 
that of Durjodhana 

It must be understood that whoever allows himself to be earned 
away by imagination or tnes to pul hosts of syllogisms to flight with a 
sneer is unable to grapple with facts from the internal evidence in the 
Epics themselves Besides, one cannot confine oneself simply to the 
Epics themselves m re**valumg them, for the simple reason that they 
were meant for learned assemblies like the Cultured University of 
Sounaka or the royal sacnfices of ancient Kings of India They were 
the manuals in popular garb, containing, as they do, the teachings of 
the Vedas and their religious sacrifices with theories and practices 
for the better and clearer understanding of the different subjects 

By resorting to all the material which lias any beanng on the 
subject I have tned to gather light on this difficult subject and now 
endeavour to assist the students of the Epics to do likewise, and to spare 
them the tedious task of remembenng and referring to all that literature 
themselves, I have put m brief resumes and sketches of all that 
matenal in this book It appeared to me as a revelation of the my- 
steries of the Epics, and may appear as a re-valuation of the Epics 
to my readers 

Knowledge, unlike food, is not destroyed when it is made acces* 
sible to all and is thoroughly examined and developed with an exchange 
of views by learned people, a course which all sensible men welcome* 
This IS the long and short of this undertaking It is presented to the 
learned body of the world and, conscious ab I am of m3 shoitcomingb 
in a task like this, I trust will be appreciated by them Getting to grips 
with things as they really were from the early days of ancient civiliba- 
tion up to the last da}s of Epic growth, has been no easy task Theories 
of liberty and fraternity tried to keep dignit} within proper lounds and 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Hinduism has marched through the ages, almost unaffected by 
external onslaughts, and the nations of the world have evinced interest 
in the history of its growth, expansion, decadence and revival Science 
gives trained heads to unearth the past, but a new heart with a neu 
spirit IS an even greater necessity Nothing escapes the prodding 
touch of modern research, and clever men think that all the my- 
stenes of the universe he naked before their eyes The stones 
in books of religion are thought of as nothing but fairy tales or allegones, 
and God as but the spirit of humanity God is forgotten in an age 
where doubt and scepticism is the order of the day Lver3^one assumes 
that his success m life is due to his own energy, perseverance, ability, 
shrewdness or good luck On the battlefield, in courts of law and m 
gambling booths people ascribe results to Satan or to God, Beyond this 
the majoiTty of the people find no positive proof of the real existence of 
God in Heaven or the divine law and nothing to fear in the day of 
judgment. There are now more lovers of pleasure than of God Charac- 
ter is no longer the test of fellowship Men are devoting all their 
energies to becoming splendid players and sportsmen, but how few care 
to look into His face who, as the creator and author of science, philoso- 
phy and everything, alone can solve the great questions of the day 
Hope springs eternal 

The increasing facilities for intercommunication bet\\een various 
nations and the opportunities of studying one another’s languages and 
leligions have led to an ever increasing appreciation of the ancient 
civilisation of India and its literature, culture and religion The more 
they pry into and study the ancient civilization and culture of India the 
more they are struck by the gigantic dimensions, excellence and the 
abiding and enduring character of Hindu Sanskrit Literature Ever}’’- 
thmg in India has been on a colossal scale its mountains, its rivers, its 
wealth — both spiritual and material — and its literature — Veda, Vedanta, 
Upanishad, Epics, Dramas, etc The}" breathe the social, religious and 
cultural development of ages Many Western savants have approached 
the study of Indian literature and religious books from a western point 
of view, and they have been followed by Indian scholars, adonng them 
but without having the courage to see for themselves if the former were 
right or wrong Almost all the anaent religions of the world 3nelded 
pr succumbed to extraneous onslaughts, but Hinduism has stood like a 
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which It is reduced by reason of ages of subjugation Scientific scrutiny 
IS fast becoming a fine art and men indulge freely m a war of tongue 
and pen Man without culture and education is worse than a beast A 
beast cannot invent mischief like a man The tongue has no bonesi 
yet It IS stronger than iron It is a sword that some never let rest, 
God has fenced it m with two rows of teeth and lips A wicked tongue 
kills three — he who tells a he, he about whom it is told, and he to whom 
It IS told But where the heart is humble, the tongue is chantable 
Most of man^s sms are m his words Education and association teach 
men how to place a check on their tongues It is for this reason that 
some people observe silence for a certain penod as a disciplinary measure 
and It IS included as a part of the Yoga system of philosophy 

The ancient people had not the facilities of wnting and printing 
There was a time when men connected with religious and philanthropic 
works alone were highly respected and their names, illustrating chanty 
or some abstruse principle of religion, were alone thought worthy of 
mention m the history culled from ancient oral traditions and legends 
Places connected with great events of the past became famous and 
commemorative of the incidents and m a way served the purpose of 
history If it was connected with any religious ceremonies, as the 
birthplace of any great man or as the place of emancipation of any 
great soul, it became sacred Some find God associated with past 
events or with the awe-inspinng temples or monastenes To defend 
their Holy place thousands of cimsaders fought for years and even laid 
down their lives for religious ment 

A historian takes the utmost trouble to ascertain facts before 
embodying them in his book In respect of a certain penod he depicts 
the country and those citizens who are necessary for his theme* Great 
philosophers, scientists, politicians, who become eminent afterguards, 
are not mentioned if they are not connected with his theme. For this 
he should not be discarded as unauthentic. For instance, if he is wnt- 
ing the history of poets and dramatists, he cannot be concerned with 
the public men of the day m civil and military aflFairs and vxcc^ersa 
There are men who from ulterior motives employ all their energies and 
learning to discredit the life and works of a distinguished man who has 
worked to solve the difficult questions of religion and philosophy, and 
thereby attempt to upset the ingrained belief of the people 

As to the authorship of the Bharata Samhita, it is quite immatenal 
whether it is the work of one man or twenty dififerent men — it is certain 
that the one man who edited it and published it was distinguished 
by a name His admirer^, it is only natural, will give him a miraculous 
birth and his detractors, on the contrary, will ascribe a low birth to him 
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fe&me source, the Bharata Sairhita, by persons differing Midely m rank 
and occupation and in mental and spiritual endowments The truth is 
brought out in its varied aspects as presented through different indivi- 
duals It IS only natural, then, that the Mahabharata appears to the 
superficial, careless or prejudiced student as a heterogenous mass of 
discrepancy or contradiction with a clear contrast in style and diversity 
m the nature of the subjects and their treatment; but to a careful student 
with a clearer insight and knowledge of the subjects dealt with therein 
It will not be so The Bharata Samhita must first be differentiated 
from the Mahabharata and the Ramayana 

The Bible underwent many revisions, and it is only natural that 
the same also took place with the Indian Epics God’s clock of pro- 
phecy is never too fast nor loo slow A remarkable prediction of the 
Machine Age was made by Daniel, as recorded in the last Chapter of the 
Bible, Trophecies/ The men of anaent Egypt, Rome and Greece were 
high in their standards of culture and art, but India ^\as the pioneer in 
all these and, what is more, it was she who first taught Philosophy, 
Astronomy, and Astrology to the world The Hindu Epics descnbe 
the Machine Age in the aeroplanes of Nala and Meghnada, radio and 
the wireless in the description of celestial domains demonstrated by 
Narada in his vivid description in the Epic , but half a century ago no 
one thought them possible even though people now daily enjoy them 

The controversy between truth and falsehood has existed from the 
very earliest times In the Vedic Age men wandered in the woods and 
mountain fastnesses in search of what they desired The trees, boughs 
and caves offered them shelter and protection, the flowing water 
appeased their thirst, cooled and cleansed their bodies , the fruits and 
vegetables maintained them with food , the sky above with its luminous 
bodies, the sun and the moon, shed different lights at day and at night 
for their work and rest , while the wind and the earth refreshed their 
lives with sleep. All these made them adore bounteous Nature, whom 
they at first worshipped 

Storm, thunder and lighting, fire, earthquake, flood and volcanic 
eruption made them first realise the powerful and fearful weapons of 
Nature. They had seen the boundless immensity of Nature m the ocean 
below and the sky above Their instinctive human frailty and limita- 
tions naturally made them tremble with awe They gladly offered 
whatever was dear and valuable in order to save themselves from des- 
truction by the wrath of Nature 

Nature, %\hich proved to them so bounteous and whom they wor- 
shipped by offering prayers, ceased to occupy the same place m their 

-2 
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hcnrt of 1 enrts, uncn tliC} founi Nature pla\iagt]ie part of i\cntablc 
engine of dc'-trurtion The} wanted to wor5>hip someone who would 
correct and control tint Nature, present it becoming unkind to them 
and make it continue to he bounteous Thus the idea of God, or the 
cxi-^cncc of the One Supreme and Omnipotent, is connected with the 
crcatio 1 and destruction of the Uni\cr-c, and all religious books begin 
\ ith descriptions of them The idea of God was thu^ c\ohcd out of 
lo\c and fear Indra, the King of Hea\cii, thu^ bcranic the greatest 
uf all \ cdic Gods as the w icldcr of thunder and gi\ cr of ram flic} 
b'^gin to flrcaiii of Hca\cn and Hell in their hard struggles of life and 
death God seemed to them to be in pD3--c-^ion of the nca\cn abo^e, 
; icrc c\ era tiling was enjo} able, contrar} to wliat thc^ had been c\- 
pcncncing in a Hell of ini‘=crv 

The \ eda re ord'. thi^ o igin of wo"‘-hip and s-icnficc, the first form 
of religion \Mth Jic nia^<>c-, when religion through the path of! nowlcdgc 
u a w Ith llic ‘'clci t few 1 hc-e seer-, i\ho were men capable of travers- 
m., the n gio i of imnd through dc\ otion and concentration, w ere thus 
<ii-*ingui^hcd fro n other people as being created b} the fiat of the 

<h\inc GoJ braimia In \ cdic sacrifices the Brahma (i c a man 

officiating l>ral na)wa^ in charge of the essential part of tlicccrcmon}, 
the til sacrifice, \ hilc the others were the actual performers 
fie in-titutio i <tf \ cdic ‘^acrifit c- \ a'. \cr3 j opular and froni them lie 
p: >p’c wc^c indc to realise tic s^^*cm of creation and lt^ essential 
rch^mri with ilic l>ralinn of tl c ‘-arnficc as the essential centre of 

c t ^tio i from w ho * 1 t \ o 1 c r-' drew their inspiration In a sacrifice 

t^c i)r I "1 \ i ic i i. a*. ai il pC''foi 11 cr but the superintendent over 
I' ^ tu il p t I ho felt a u^cd tha*' wlntcvcr would be wanting 

\ u M ^ r p It for 1 \ I ' c Ih II i J he i<l a (»f Go J thu^ came to 

I ) a\( r 1 II li ri * 1 1 ’ fi h ru c to t h( ultimate *'tn < c*--' am! deliver- 
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creation and destruction People began to think of one under whose 
obligation the sun, the moon and the stars rose and disappeared and for 
what purpose they were created, what caused their relations with the 
earth, the oceans, the und and fire This became the centre of their 
thought and meditation, till they found that there was a supreme God 
presiding over the creation of the animate and the inanimate world 
They had worshipped thirty-three Gods who were but the different parts 
of the one great machinei^ of creation It was the great builder God 

who conceived the creation and made each part do its definite work as a 
matter of obligation in i elation to others, not dependant to any one 
except to their maker, who wound the machine and changed, replaced or 
repaired the main-spnng and through whose skill and device the mam 
machine moved or stopped, lived or decayed 

They found out the mistake of worshipping so many gods and 
began to realise the conception of one God, the master mind of the 
Universe This has been the decentralisation of human service to the 
creator, the Almighty Father of the Universe This has been the 
central pivot of the service to humanity in which the idea of finding 
the divinity m one’s own self has been materialised, thus making a 
cultured man sacrifice anything, however dear and precious, for the 
service of humanity and for the good of the world It has certainly 
been a great spur to effect the transformation of mind and soul and 
consolidate them under one banner with one creed of the divine concep- 
tion of Narayana, the union of Atma and Paramatma, the great being 
under the name of Mahaparusha, the creator of the w hole Unnerse 
The Bharata Samhita made human beings think of the author who was 
instrumental in all creation The question of creation and its author 
became the all important theme over Nature and its creator, or its 
presiding deities 

The Bharata Samhita records how the Vedic gods, Indra, Agni, 
Varuna, Rudra and Brahma accepted the divine Narayana as their 
Creator and Lord The Brahmanas owed their origin to Brahma, the 
source of Vedic knowledge, truth and wisdom, who invoked the deities 
to fight the Asuras, who had usurped the rights and possessions of kings 
and their priests How tlie Vedic seers, Vasistha, Vnhaspati, Agastya 
and Bhngu encouraged the Devas to fight their powerful adversaries, 
the Asuras, b}’’ offering oblations to the divine Nara3Mna to ensure 
success and glory, is recited in the Bharata Samhita It relates how 
the Daksa Fajna ultimately culminated in the fight between the De%as, 
headed by the Hindu tnmt}^ Brahma, Vishnu and Rudra, under the 
Generalship of Indra, and led to the sacrifice of Dadhichi, persecution 
of Bhngu and disappearance of Agastya, 



heart of hearts, when they found Nature playing the part of a veritable 
engine of destruction The3 wanted to worship someone who would 
■correct and control that Nature, prevent it becoming unkind to them 
and make it conUnue to be bounteous Thus the idea of God, or the 
existence of the One Supreme and Omnipotent, is connected with the 
creation and destrucUon of the Universe, and all religious books begin 
with descriptions of them The idea of God was thus evolved out of 
love and fear Indra, the King of Heaven, thus became the greatest 
of all Vcdic Gods as the wielder of thunder and giver of rain They 
began to dream of Heav en and Hell in their hard struggles of life and 
death God seemed to them to be in possession of the Heaven above, 
where cveiy'thing was enjoyable, contrary to what the} had been ex- 
periencing in a Hell of miser} 

The Veda records this o'lgin of norship and saenfice, the first form 
of religion with the masses, when religion through the path of knowledge 
was with the select few These seers, who were men capable of travers- 
ing the region of mind through devotion and concentration, were thus 
distinguished from other people as being created by the fiat of the 
divine God brahma In Vedic sacnfices the Brahma {%e a man 
officiating as Brahma) was m charge of the essential part of the ceremony, 
the spirit of sacrifice, while the others were the actual performers 
The institution of \ edic sacrifices was veiy popular and from them the 
people were made to reahse the s}stem of creation and its essential 
religion with the Brahma of the saenfice as the essential centre of 
creation from whom the woiker> drew their inspiration In a sacrifice 
the Brahma was not the actual performer but the superintendent over 
the actual performers, who felt assured that whatever would be wanting 
would l)C provided for bj the Brahma The idea of God thus came to 
be a haven of faith and confidence for the ultimate success and dehver- 
ance of tl c world’s wear} wa}farer5 

Tho-c were day^ m which the majont} of the people lived from 
hand to mouti Tuc} nought for what could provide them with fcx)d 
ard drml ju^t to p’-event their immediate death and destruction They 
were -^ruck \ ith the examples of the lives of the fortunate few, the 
favourite so of tl c Creator, who offered all valuable possessions of 
c car h o ll c Omnipotent Creator to make them immune from rum 
It ’ <a^ac.ur, and ti cv v ere onl} loo glad to follow their example in the 
Ic- \ ■'v tiicv » ouIg 

T tie roon, t'le "• lelde- of thunder, the master of oceans, 

•he -asL- o‘ Mo-n- t'-c creator of fire or the holder of the earth no 
lo 5C' to be c p-csidiDg dcities of life, the Eoul Or energj of 
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creation and destruction People began to think of one undei whose 
obligation the sun, the moon and the stars rose and disappeared and for 
what purpose thej" were created, u hat caused their relations with the 
earth, the oceans, the wind and fire Tins became the centi e of their 
thought and meditation, till the}'' found that thoie was a supreme God 
presiding over the creation of the animate and the inanimate wwld. 
They had worshipped thirty-thiee Gods who w^'ere but the different parts 
of the one great machinei^ of creation It was the great builder God 
who conceived the creation and made each pait do its definite wwk as a 
matter of obligation in relation to others, not dependant to any one 
except to their maker, wdio w^ound the machine and changed, replaced or 
repaired the main-spring and through whose skill and device the mam 
machine moved or stopped, lived or decayed. 

They found out the mistake of worshipping so many gods and 
began to realise the conception of one God, the master mmd of the 
Universe, This has been the decentralisation of human service to the 
creator, the Almighty Father of the Universe This has been the 
central pivot of the service to humanity in which the idea of finding 
the divinity m one's own self has been materialised, thus making a 
cultured man sacrifice an^^thing, however dear and precious, for the 
service of humanity and for the good of the world It has certainly 
been a great spur to effect the transformation of mind and soul and 
consolidate them under one banner with one creed of the divine concept 
tion of Narayana, the union of Atnia and Paramatma, the great being 
under the name of Mahaparusha, the creator of the w^hole Universe 
The Bharata Samhita made human beings think of the author who was 
instrumental m all creation The question of creation and its author 
became the all important theme over Nature and its creator, or its 
presiding deities 

The Bharata Samhita records how'' the Vedic gods, Indra, Agni, 
Varuna, Rudra and Brahma accepted the divine Narayana as their 
Creator and Lord The Brahmanas ow^ed their origin to Brahma, the 
source of Vedic knowledge, truth and wisdom, who invoked the deities 
to fight the Asuras, who had usurped the rights and possessions of kings 
and their priests How the Vedic seers, Vasistha, Vnhaspati, Agastya 
and Bhngu encouraged the Devas to fight their powerful adversaries, 
the Asuras, by offering oblations to the divine Nara3^ana to ensure 
success and glory, is recited in the Bharata Samhita It relates how’^ 
the Daksa Fajna ultimately culminated in the fight between the Devas, 
headed by the Hindu trinity, Brahma, Vishnu and Rudra, under the 
Generalship of Indra, and led to the sacrifice of Dadhichi, persecution 
pf Bhngu and disappearance of Agastya, 



the great God whose sound was responsible for his wife’s death, but 
was converted into a follower of Marayana The Rig Veda affords 
ample evidence of family kinship and the patiiarchal type of family 
organisation Angiras, the original ancestor of Vnhaspaii and his 
brothers, established the worship of fire and is deified in the later 
portions of it 

The worship of ancestors was the very earliest form of uorsJiip and 
was called Pitnjajna and that of the gods of physical nature >\as called 
Devajajna The name of Devajajna offers some just grounds for the 
reflection that from Yayati the kings u ere followers of Dev3)a)na and 
religious kinship began to be more respected than family kinship 
Madhabi, daughter of Yayati, was the mother of three lines of kings and 
wife of the great Viswamittra, one of the renowned Veda sages who 
played a conspicuous part in the two Indian Epics* The origin of the 
word Father is very nearly the same m Sansknt, Greek and Latin , it 
means pnmanly a protector in the languages mentioned Jannyitri 
(Sansknt), Genitor (Latin) and Generaial (Greek) The son in the 
family was then subordinate to the father in all respects, but the sons 
of Devajani, Jadu, Anu, Drahyu etc , were not obedient to their father 
and the mother was jealous of Sarmistha The great hero of the 
Mahabharata, Srz Krishna, descended from the line of Jadu, who was 
disinhented by his father and was distinguished by the sign of the feet 
of Bhngu on his breast The Bharata Samhita deals with Devajajna, 
Pitnjajna and Dharmajajna and the translation of Yayati to heaven and 
his fall for his self-glorification, which was arrested not by his devoted 
son Puru but 'by his four grandsons, the great respecters of religion or 
Dharma Kapila first stood against the sacnfice of animals and preach- 
ed the true religion of the Veda 

King Mahabhisa was driven out of heaven for staring at the bare 
body of Ganga (Goddess of the nver Ganges) and took birth as Santanu 
on earth Pratip, the father of Santanu, who retired to the forest to 
practise religious austerities, was tried by Ganga but was found too 
strong to be overcome by passion Her marriage with Santanu produc- 
ed children who wero sacnficed as soon as they were bom The father 
Santanu did not say a word when seven children were thus destroyed 
as agreed upon before the marnage, but when Ganga was about to 
repeat it on the eighth child King Santanu remonstrated with her 
and the latter disappeared and flowed as a nver The river Ganges is 
distinguished as Badhusara by Pratipa, which became the site of a 
shnne when the great Parasurama was absolved from sin by bathing 
m it, as referred to m the Paulama and Bana Parvas, but not explained 
clearly there with all the necessary allusipn to the origin of the name of 
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Badhusara The wives of King Bharata killed their sons when found 
incompetent and Bharadwaja the product of incestuous connection 
between Bnhaspati and the wife of his brother Utathya, succeeded to 
the throne, as the King took the son from the woods where he was 
thrown by the mother Mamata, when Bnhaspati refused to take and 
maintain him 

That was a time when moral obligation to religion was considered 
higher than the social bond and relationship which love and affection in- 
spire The wealth of the early Aryan people consisted of valiant sons, 
hoises and cattle, without which domestic worship and the integrity and 
prestige of the family or the king could not be maintained The raising 
of a son was a matter of religion as the ancestors would not accept liba- 
tion at the hands of one who was not of their blood The Bharata 
Samhita tried to prove with the words of Narayana that there was very 
little difference between the Pitrijajna and Devajajna and the offerings 
go to the great God Narayana. The Aryans dispersed from India 
continued to worship the sun, etc , the forces of nature and their dead 
ancestors, in Babylon, Persia, Rome and Greece. 

It will not be out of place here to quote the history of Chnstianity 
in the way the birth of Kama was sought to be excused in the judgment 
of men The name Elagabalus is the Synan appellation of the sun. 
The high priest of the Sun, the young Elagabalus, was placed on the 
throne fallen vacant by the rebellion of the people against their Emperor 
For a pnest of Sun worship as Roman Emperor the first step was the 
making of that form of woi'ship the religion of the nation, 

' The new religion did not steal in under the modest demeanour of a stranger, 
claiming the common rights of hospitality as the national faith of a subject people , 
it entered with, a public pomp as though lo supersede and eclipse the ancestral 
deiti^^s of Rome 

The ancient Indo-Aryan kings distinguished themselves by the 
performance of sacrifices and all their wealth and energy were spent 
in educating the people by their own example and employing capable 
men to propagate truth and religion, reciting the old traditions con- 
nected with the sacred places The Epics descnbe these, taking their 
heroes on pilgamages to these places when they were in exile This 
was a subtle way of allaying the distress of the oppressed men with 
the accounts of the history connected with the ancient sacred places of 
India This was the introduction of the poem of idolatory, the giver of 
light and life m the depressed heart. 

The scientific truth behind the Pitrijajna and Devajajna can be 
traced m the shnnes, which are to awaken the forgotten and unfinished 
♦ History of Chnstianity Book II, Chapter YIII, page 173 
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works of their forefathers for the good of humanity The good moral, 
spintual as well as physical influences with uhich these shnnes were 
connected, acted as living agents to foster their gro\%thand develop^ 
raent The individual is born, not made, and his bod^ and mind arc 
composed of definite unit characters derived from some, but not ncces- 
eanly all his ancestors, though there might be certain families in v\hich 
a large proportion of able children are bom from generation to gene- 
ration Parents are the natural guardians of their children, but the> 
are not necessanly their spiritual guides True beneficence means 
something more than the mere supporting of one’s children with food, 
drink and shelter Parents undoubtedl> exert a ver^ powerful influence 
upon the lives of their children and they in return deeply mourn the 
passing away of their parents, to which the worship of parents owes 
Its ongin 

To give thought, time and personal care were the duties attached 
to the great teachers of arcienl India Chant} begins at home, but 
real chanty helps men to help themselves This was the education 
which ancient sages gave to their pupils in the s}lvan as}lums at the 
foot of the mountain and on the nverside Solitude they sought for 
their devotion and for practising religious austenties, but they believed 
that faith and happiness die if the} are not shared One cannot pour 
tne perfume of the happiness of one’s soul upon others without getting 
a few drops on oneself These ancient teachers received voluntary 
services, as depicted m the Pousya parv^a, from their innocent pupils 
wnth unparalleled devotion That was the society they hked best in 
their solitude, and they relied on the fact that their world had more 
use for cheerful idiots than a group of melancholy sages They 
believed in the question of eternal life on the point of punishment 
for wncLedness or reward for religious life on the earth below All 
the religions of the world agree that the cardinal virtues of man alone 
can withstand the severe struggles of life, which confer on his mind 
and heart a sort of strength, comfort and relief so assuring and genuine 
as not to be realised by one sunk in carnal pleasures. 

The fragments of Bharata Samhita were incorporated and lost in 
the two Indian Epics, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana The 
Mahabharata has been studied from many points of new ; linguistic, 
historical, geographical and grammatical, and much learning has been 
brought to bear upon this great subject But unfortunately very 
little attempt has been made to trace the growth and development of 
the l^ends and themes which ha\e gone to the making of the great 
Epic, the Mahabharata That the fabric of the Mahabharata has been 
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formed out of earlier stratifications is admitted by all, but very little 
success has hitherto attended the efforts of scholars, either of the East 
or of the West, to trace the development and growth of the Maha- 
bharata The beginnings of the Mahabharata are lost in the accretions 
which have gathered thick and fast round the original neucleus of the 
Epic Yet, though the task of an evplorer into the dim past of Indian 
literature is not cas)% a careful studj’^ of the Mahabharata would show 
that the task is not an impossible one The clue to the original neucleus 
of the Mahabharata is furnished in the Annukramanika Adhyaya of 
Adi Par\a An5^one who has read the questions of Saunaka and the 
answers given to him by Sauti, will come to the conclusion that the 
answers of the narrator of the Mahabharata at the great sacnBce held 
at Neimisharanya, where great sages from different parts of India had 
congregated, were not to the point, m here they are given in the 
present version of the Mahabharata, but the real answer is given in 
Santi Parva (Nara)"ania Colophon) Great scholars, who have made 
the study of the Mahabharata their hfe^s mission, have by overlooking 
these points failed to arrive at a correct conclusion as to the real 
ongin of the great Epic 

It must be said that the learned Professor Mav Muller, in his famous 
book Ancient Sanskrit Literature first pointed out the importance 
of the Bharata Samhita, and the work was begun by Professor Lassen, m 
the following manner 

“ If it wete possible to sift out from the huge mass of Indian Epic poetry, as vre 
now possess it in the Mahabharata and Ramayana those old stones and songs which 
must hare been hnng for a long time m the mouth of the people before they were 
collected, enlarged, arranged and dressed up by later hands, a nch mine of mforma- 
tion would be opened for the ancient times of India, and very likely also for the 
Vedicage Bat the whole frame of the two Epic poems as they now stand, their 
language and metre, as well as the moral and religious ajstem they contain, show 
that they were put together at a period when the world of the Veda was living by 
tradition only, and, moreover partly misunderstood, and partly forgotton The 
war between the Kurus and Fandavas, which forms the principal object of our 
Mahabharata, 18 unknown in the Veda The names of the Kurus and Bharatas are 
common in the Vedic literature, but the names of Pandavaa have never been met 
With It has been observed, that even in Pamni’s grammer the name Pandn or 
Pandava does not occur, while the Kurus and Bharatas are frequently mentioned 
particularly m rules treating of the formation of patronymics and similar words 
If, then, Asvalavana can be shown to have been a contemporary, or at least an 
immediate successor, of Panini, the Bharata which he is speaking of must have been 
very different from the Epic poem which is known to us under the name of the Maha- 
bharata, celebrating the war of the Kama and Pandavas 

“ In theiorm in which we now possess the Mahabharata it shows clear traces 
that the poets who collected and finished it breathed an intellectual and religions 
atmosphere very difierent from that in which the heroes of the poem moved The 
Epic character of the story has throughout been changed and almost obliterated by 
tbe didactic tendencies of the latest editors, who were clearlv Brahmans brought 

3 
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up m the stria s hiol oC the lisvvs of 'Unu Uiit the origins 1 tra<Hlions of tlie 
Pundaras bresh through no\r an 1 then, and «e lan clonrh ih«corn that th" races 
among wham the fire principal heroos of the ^lohahharita wt to barn and fostered 
were bj tio menus completed uml©r the^'^a^ of the IJrahtasuical *** 

Dr. Hopkins m hu book *' The Great Lpic of India " Ins found 

that 

* Although we have but ti^o aucieut ^jflusknt 1 pas thon. is no reason to sap})0S0 
that hpic poetry began \nth tfao eitau^ poems in our i>os ession Vg was remarkeU 
above, the Mahabharata alludes to the ' Great lubasas, ’ which may perhaps lmpl> 
othrr poems of Lpic character and considerable < xtent Nor can It be guppoiod that 
tepic poetry wa-i suddenly luvented hj otie poet Thu numerous ** ancient tales * of 
Epic cDaraiter must have furnished a large bod} of Epic phrase as well as fable, out 
of which and on the basis of which arose our present Epics ’ (pp Go) 

‘ Illustrative additions are occasional h added not to add weight to the general 
effect, for the number of cases of actual identitv isftuGlcicutK largo, but to suppl} 
material for fuller treatment of this whole subject eventually The three hundred 
esamplei» here registere I include also some cases wher* verbal identity is not 
quite c*oa:plete, such as 
il ir 1$), 

prabhinnam iva matangam pankirnam karenubhih 
e V 14, 2S, 

Earenubhir Alaharaiije parikirn > jatha dvipah 
and I have not 1 erh^ps been thorcughU logical in the nlmis^ion or exclusion of 
such cases but m general 1 have sought to establish an equation not only in the 
thought but in the expression of it (p Tit 

The common tales that remain, apart fiom this phase of the poems, 
are few, and such as may be attributed easily to the general stock of 
legendary tradition 

‘When we have peeled off the outer laver (and in it are included with one 
evception, if it be an exception, all the references to N almiki in the great Epic), we 
have left two Epics, one of whuh is a complete whole, the other a congeries of 
incongruous stones grouped about a central tale both built on the same foundation 
of phrase and proverb and m part over the tame ground of hterarv allusion , both 
with heroes of the same type (whose simuaiity is striking) , and both arranged on 
the same general plan, a court s ene, followed bv a city scene, where an ally ia 
gamed, and tl en b\ battle scenes One of these Epics claims priority, but the claim 
after all is not that the- great poet invented Epic poetry, but that he firat wrote an 
Epic in Slokaverse in a Eavya or artistic style As the Ramay ana is mainly In Slokas 
of a more reffued style than the Mahabharata and the Kavya or aiUatic element is 
really much more pronounced* and as, further, u u highly probable that Epic poetry 
was first wutteu in the mixture of rougher Slokas and the tristubha characteriatic 
of the Mahabharata, this claim, so stated, may in general be allowed, without impug 
ning the relatively greater age of the other Epic 

“Profestor Jac bi admits that the metre of the Kamayana js more refined, but 
the explanation he gives is that it was a product of that East where poetic art was 
fiist developed In a subsequent chapter 1 shall show that tbo^e parts of the greet 
Epic which from a metrical point of view agree most closely with the Eameynne, are 
the later parts (p 79 Hopkins, ‘‘The Great Epic of India**) 

ProfeeEor Max Mullet*a “Ancient S&nsknt Eiteratore,” pp 43 ifi 
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** Allusions to Vedtc hteniture, Vedn, Ohandas, Mantra, Sruti, are naturally 
common in ever j partoftlie Mahabharata, but except in the didactic or later Epic 
these are usually of a general character It mnj be assumed that the buU of Sruti or 
rerealed norks, if not all of it, was composed before theLpic began KeTertheleaa, 
it IS interesUtig to see T\hich portions of this hereditnrv literature are especially 
mentioned and particularly imiK?nant to observe how the Epic cites fiom older 
works ’’ (Hopkins p 2i 

“The Epic even has Caturveda ns an epithet of a man, — ‘one that knows the 
four Vedas’ (— Caturvaidya), — as earner triveda, traividyo, is used in the same 
way of one learned m the three (Catnrvidyam is i pseudo epic term for the Yedas^ 
The word triveda remains the usual form ftnta\am sevxtam saxvam, ix 6i, 21) 
Besides Caturveda as an epithet of a goi (illustrated in PW ) we find in the late 
passage in, 313, 1 0 ff . pathakah pathatac cai va ye ca nye castTacintakah aarve 
ryasaiino murkha, vah krivavan f^a panditah , c^ltu^vedo *pi durvrttah sa cudrad 
atincyat yeo ’gnihotrapnro dantah sa bnhmana iti smrtah On the order of names 
referred to above the lead of the Atharva is found also in the Mahabhasya (IS xni, 
p 432) , the Epic passage is xnt 1", Ol 

“The tradition of ‘ lost Vedas, * (on this neonic oicurance (xn, 10, 16 ff )» 
compare vedacrutih pranasta tu 340, 9 the storv m 348 and the quotation in the 
text be^ow The modified rrata rules, nkrirante vedavadoh ore referred to in in, 
233, 33), and * divided Vedas “ is well known There was nt first but one Vedo, but 
afver the Krta age men became men of three, men of two, men of one and men of no 
Vedas, tnveda, dnveda, ekavedi, anrk, ni, 14^, 14 29, and v 43 42. caatresn bhmnesu 
being Vedas , bhmnas tada vtdah xii 350, 42(bv 4pnntaratamas' The lost p ssage 
16 peculiar in the use (cl 41-47) of vedakhyane crutih karva, and m the name of 
KaUtskT'sna (as well as tiaya^ The former as Kali is still starred in pw The 
latter is masculine m R vi, 35. 14 (also starred as such m pw) The word CKcurs also 
m HI, 341, 83 ” i Hopkins pp 2-3) 

Vaicesika 

“ This word is used \ an adjective, of gunas, etc. m the sense of excellent . 
but the system is unknown m the mam Epic though it is referred to in the passage 
cited above, mi, 70, 43 44, and also m u, 5, 5(vakya» pancavayavayukta, another 
proof of the lateness of the Kaccit section, (The former passage, after mentioning 
those endowed with nyoyataltratmavijn'ma adds nanavakyasamabarasamavaya- 
vicaradaih, vicesakary avidbhicca athapanaksepasiddhantaparamarthajnatam gataih 
karyaknranavedibhih, whubmay refer to either system The pa-sages have been 
cited by the author of Das Mahabharata als Epos, etc , p 226, who admits that 
the five “avayas*\ os he calls them twice implv the Vaicesika system \ whether 
the five a vayavas here mentioned be terms imply mg 2s yay a or Vaicesika Kanada’s 
name appears first in the Hanvanca (see below, p 93, and above p S9) 

The four philosophies 

“In XU, 350, 64 ff (compare 350, 1, pracaranti), it is said that there are four 
current ? philosophies, jnanani, the Samkhyayoga, Pancaratra, Vedaranyaka or 
Vedah), and Pacupata Kapila declared the Samkhya , Hiranyagarbha, the ioga , 
(see the note on this verse just below As Toga-teacher of Daityas, Cukra is men- 
tioned, 1 , 66, 43 Both Vishnu and Civa are credited with being Togalords(ioc cit 
by Holtmann, Das Mbh im O&ten nnd TTesten, p 110), Apantaratamas is called 
the Teacher of the Vedas (“termed by some PracmngarbUa **), Civa declared the 
Pacupata religion , Viahnu, the who'e Pancaratra * In all these philosophies 
Vishnu IS the nistha, or chief thing »* (In the Vasudeva religious philosophy of 
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Knshnoism, as expounded In xii 7fr,Bomo ]>ooi>]e filter doath be ara»' para 
manubhutaB, icr> fine sprite^, and onP r Aniruddli i , tbr*n manobhutaB or noonlM 
entities, they enter Prndyumna , tliciuc tho} to liva f'^arahar^ana) Such pMpl 
are “tho best priests and Sn^iklivas and lUinRamtas* I inallj, devoid of all 
unspiiitual constituent*^, traigunjahina thtj rntor IMramatraan (K<;otraJna nirgu 
natmaka), or \ asudeva These art tho four forms of OckI Tho namo of Ooil is 
immatenal Uudm and Vishnu are one heing, f»attrnm >kam, divnlcd in two, in, 
3-12, 27 (the) are synonyms liko hrhnd Br-ilima and raaliai, 337, 2, i)ar 3 ayQVQcakah 
cabdah , \ ishnu ma^ bo called Civa, and Urahman maj bo callo 1 IntelU'Ct)” 
(Hopkins pp 90 ^T) 

**KopilQ 19 authoritative in all philosophical rantters and his namo covers ovrrj 
sort of doctrine lie is in fact tho only founder of a philosophical s>stom known 
to the Epic Other names of founders are either tho of more Gods or disciplen of 
Kapila Badarajana and Patanjali (iii th* ^arvadarLana'amgraha it is said that 
Patanjah made (atha voganucaaanam, i 1^ an anuensana or s r indar\ collc<tion (as 
ann is explained) Y^nsed on earlier Puranic materials Tlie vrrse nttribufal in this 
connection to the Yajuavnlkya Smrti (if*^ 17 p of CowoU s translation) has 
caused the Petersburg Lexicon to postulate s \ another '>mrti of tho same name 
1 think it 13 a mere lapsus for \ \asa*a Smrti for the ler^e cited (‘ Ihranjagarbha 
and no other ancient, the declarer of Y ogi *') occurs xii, "WO G3 It has occurn d 
to me that this verse might imply Patanjah and the “noothor** be a distinct 
refutation of his claim, the Fplc preferring du ino aut1iont\ but this is perhaps too 
pregnant] arc unknown even as names, and laimini and Gautima appear onl} a< 
sagea^ not ns leaders of speculation Candiha (otherwise said to be known in the 
Epic) is respectfully cited on Yoga not ns founder but as re omending Yoga con- 
centration (prthagbhuteau srstesu caturtha raraakarmasu satnadhau vogam tvai’ta^ 
(maduktnm vakyara) chandilyah camam abravit xii, ''51, 14) \s a teacher of 
unconditioned Brahman, Atreja is lauded in mu 137,3 and in xii, 319 5^*, a list 
of teachers of the twen'y fifth (Bpintunl) principle is given as having instructed the 
Gandharva VicvavoBa Jaigieavin, Ysita Dovaln, Paracara, Yarsnganja, Bhrgu, 
Pancacikha, Kapila, Chika Gautama Yrstisena, Gnrgn, Aarada, Ysun, Pulast^a, 
Sanatkumara, Cukra, Kacyapa, seventeen mixed gods, saints and philosophers, of 
whom two are important beside® Kapila natLclv A<uri and Pancacikho hi« pupil<» 
wbile one system (explained below) ii referred also to Asita Bevala 

‘‘There seems to be no reason to doubt that Kapila was a real (human) philoso 
pher, and not a mere shadow of a divinity Tlie fact that lus name is also given to 
divinities proves the ojposite as little as does his deification, for it is customary to 
deify sages and for divinities to have sages* names ” cBopkms pp 97 98 

“ Aorada * knew the difference between Samkhya and YToga,** u, 5, 7 Cauuaka 
ifl “ rapt with metaphysics, ndhyatma, skilled in Toga and in Samkhya, * iiw 15 ** 
(Hopkins p 100) ^ 

“ There is no fixed Epic text because Hindu Epic poetry was nevei fixed All 
Epic poems were transmitted at first orallj, and the various re writers treated them 
exactly as the rhapsodists had prexiously done, altered and added as theyjpleased 
Keconstruction of the original text is therefore out of the question All that can be 
done 18 to exercise the most palpable interpolations m each traditional rendering 

“ Neither of the Epics, as such, is recognized before the late period of the 
Grhyasutras, and the first Epic recognized here and in other Sutras is the Bharnta 
The question has often been raised, which Epic is the older? Inonr present state of 
knowledge it may be said that this question cannot now, and probably never can bo 
answered in one word In the first place, it will always be idle to speak of either 
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Epic as the older Trlthout specifying whether one means the present text ; for that 
these, in the case of either Epic, ore conrertible terms is an idea refuted by even 
a superficial acquaintance with the poems Assuming* however, that the question 
implies priority of Epic qua Epic as a new geuus of literature, and whether this 
form first arose ns Eamayana or (Maha) Bharata, this too cannot be answered cate- 
gorically be nose parts of the litter are older than the former and ihe former is older 
than the mass of the latter, as will be shown Personally, I have no doubt that the 
Panda (Pandava) form of the great Epic is later than the Kama Epic , but, since one 
was a slow outgrowth from n Punjab Kara Epic and the other, of unknown antece- 
dents, was developed far to the East, in much more polished form, while only the 
Bharata is recognised in Yedic literature, I have os little doubt that there was a 
Bharata Epic before there was a Uamayana (Hopkins pp 60 61) 

It IS thus quite clear that the Bharata Samhita which embodied the 
different thought strata of the Aryans up to the time of its compilation 
incorporated them into the texts of the Mahabharata They foim paits of 
the Bharata Samhita and as such a shoit summary of its original kernel 
IS given in the very first section of the Mahabharata in its present 
form* They are out of context in their present position m the texts and 
can only be understood if they are taken with the portions which are 
treated in the subsequent portions of the Mahabharata 

The Bharata Samhita had been edited and revised aud eventually 
incorporatated in the Mahabharata There seems to be no doubt that in 
Its original form the Bharata S^imhita was a very ancient work 
Having had its origin in the Rig Vedic sacrificial schools, it preserves 
not only an intimate connec^on with the Vedas but also marks a 
practical advance on their philosophy. It is for this that it has re- 
ceived so much attention and study from the orthodox Brahmins, who 
have lost sight of important facts relating to the growth and develop- 
ment of the Mahabharata legends 

It IS now necessary to find out what constituted the Bharata 
Samhita, which was based on the school of Narada The Samkhya 
system lays stress on dualism, and therefore the Bhakti cult, which 
centres round the worship of Naray ana, has its origin m that school 
This has been clearly brought out in the Snmad Bhagvata Purana, 
in which Kapila propounds the theistic principles of his system to 
his mother * What is said m the Mahabharata is clearly borne out 
by the Snmad Bhagavata Purana For this the early evidence is 
all the more important It is evident from the fact that the unique con- 
tnbution of Kapila or his school has been to combine knowledge 
with virtuous life through means of Ekanta (faith) It has been 
already shown that the philosophy of Kapila had a tendency to break 
up old society, for according to the evidence of the Mahabharata, 
he preached against the performance of sacrifices as leading to salva- 
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tion He ndvocitccl rcnuncntion through knou ledge the chief 
means of salvation The cult ofBhakti, \\hicli grc\^ up in the «?chool 
of Narada, ^^ns then '^trcngtlicned h} thcSamkli^n of philo- 

sopli3 

The other five well-known Schools of Indian Philo^ophj were 
evolved out of the system of Sainkhya Philosoph} first enunciated 
b}' Narada and then de\ eloped b} Kapila Gautama ^ who is men- 
tioned as the pupil of A\odh idhaumja in the Paushja Parva and a 
sage in whose famih Nyaya Pnilosoph}' was developed Vyasa 
was a student of the N 3 ava School, but he founded a new school 
and therefore fell out with liis preceptor The fanciful popular 
stor} to explain the name of \kslupada Gautama onI\ proves that 
Veda-Yxasa was posterior to Gautama and also Kapila His thesm 
was the latest dcvclopnieut of the Vcdic schools, whicli licgan to 
discourse on metaphysics The school of Vedanta was tlic 1 nal phase 
of Vedic literature Xeda-Vyasa is said to have licen a pupil of 
Gautama, the author of logic, whom he is c;aid to ha\e offended by hi^ 
Brahma Sutra The result was the origin of the Mahabharata and the 
Bharata Samhita was merged in it in such a way as to make it hard to 
trace it 

If the whole mass of evidence is collected from the Mahabharata 
there will remain no shadow of doubt that the genesis of the meta- 
physical speculation centred on the performance of sacrifices sanc- 
tioned by the Rig-Veda The great sage Vasishtha and the Ling 
Visvamitra quarrelled over the point whether animals should be 
sacrificed at the Yajnas or not, Vasishtha being of opinion that 
they should not be, Visvamitra maintaining the contrary opinion 
Beginning with the Yajnas of Puroraba, Nahusa and Yayati, who 
had performed animal sacrificesi but could not obtain permanence 
in heaven for their moral lapses, one comes to the story of the 
king Upanchara, who had at first taken the side of the Gods 
against the Brahmins and had given his opinion in favour of 
animal sacrifice, for which the Brahmins cursed him and hurled 
him down from heaven Eventually he was saved by the great 
God Narayana, whose devotee he became, and this legend marks 
the end of the Bharata Samhita and the beginning of the Maha« 
bharata That the present interesting Epic portion of the Maha- 
bharata had no place in its earlier text is borne out m the 
Annukramanika chapter 

The exposition of the Narayana cult formed the most im- 
portant theme of the Bharata Samhita The Bharata Samhita, con- 
nected with the sacrificigl schools of the Rig-\ edo, contains valu- 
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subjects were bncfl}'^ referred to The «^cbool of Vedanta, which 
1'- propounded b^' Vcda“V3asa, the la^it p)nsc of Vcdic hlcra* 
ture The Bharata Samhita, whicli based upon the Narada 
Samkhya School of Philosophy, reached its final form in the school 
of Veda-Vyasa, the author of the Brahma Sutra, m the Mahabharaia 
They mark two great epochs in Indian History and almost com- 
plete the ancient cultural cycle, with its thcsi^^, anti-lhcsis and 
synthesis Both the s3»<;tcms of philosopli}' abide in the heart and 
in the practices of the people of India, and this accounts for the 
phenomenal popularity of the Bharata Samhita 

The cycle of Svayumbhuva Manu, in which Kapila propounded 
his philosophy, had already attained its culminating point Society, 
politics and economics had passed through many stager) of evolution, 
and the simple beliefs of an older and more primitive age, as re- 
presented by the dogmas of the priests, could hardly satisfy the 

yearning questions The improved moral standards of the people 
were the outcome of the amelioration of their economic condition 
The caste system had not yet been evolved in water-tight compart- 
ments and It required definitions and differentiations which had to 
be completed m order to avoid the inevitable clash or a move- 
ment towards obliteration of all their cherished distinctions, as was 
later on sought to be brought about by Buddhism As the 

Bharata Samhita represented the synthesis of Aryan culture and 

civilisation, it became the manual of the people ;>ar excellence. 

Now the solution of the complicated problems of society which 
was undertaken by the Bharata Samhita was very clearly illustrat- 
ed in the dialogues between Yudhisthira and Bhisma Yudhisthira 
enquired of Bhisma if the rulings of the scriptures prescribing 
penances for any breach or deviation in the performance of any 
sacrificial rites or from any path of conduct, could be regarded 
as binding on all occasions and for all persons He pointed out 
the contradictions involv ed in the injunctions of the senptures and 
also the changeability of the Vedic practices from age to age 
'What was Dharma for one class of persons was not Dharma for 
another The great sages, like Agastya, were said to have accumu- 
lated merit by taking part in the sacnfices in which animals were 
slaughtered Now these contradictions m the practices of good men 
and bad men, and the dogmatic assertions of both as to the res- 
pective religious merits of the conduct followed by them, required 
clear explanation Bhisma answered him by ating the discourse 
between Tuladhara and Jajli, who on account of his austere 
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In one t‘--'tinnl point there a striking dilTeicnce between 
Bjddmsm and the religion of the Bharati Sainhita, the ethical code of 
l>o*h being non-'-cctarian and anti-'acnfitial It is liic earnest faith 
in the godhead which i^ the most important feature of the Bharata 
Samhiia and di^tincuishcs it from the agnostic (non thcistic) code of 
morahP propounded by Buddha 

Tnc Xarayana cull is the mo'^l prominent and outstanding feature 
of tnc Bhnrata Samhiia, uluch is rlcarl} an aulhoutativc exposition 
of the cult of \ara}ana v orship Tlic Bharata Samhita is also regarded 
cmbod3ing the Vcdic religion Now in the Vcdic hymns Narayana 
as the ^up'‘cmc God conspicuously absent A Rishi by the name of 
Nara^ana was the author of the Punislia Suk»a of loth Mandnla of Rig- 
Veda The sage Narajana propounded ilic oiganic theory of society and 
this tncory became later on ilic sheet an< lior of Brahmanism, which seized 
upon this vcr-c in its literal sense and utilise i it to the fullest extent for 
asserting their superior position in the social order of the Aryans, 

The word “Narayana*' had etymological pos^^ibilitics wdiich the 
Brahmins fully oploitcd It is a compound of two words, viz , Nara 
and A^mna, which mean water and patli, icspcctivcly The word there- 
fore means the great God who leads men across the river of life and 
death How* Narayana came to be identified with Vishnu, a minoi 
Vcdic God, IS just as much a historical riddle as how^ Siva became iden- 
tical With Rudni of the Vedic h^mns# 

The unique position w*hieii tne Bharata Samhita occupies in Indian 
religion and hicraturc is laigcly due lo the solutions it olTcrcd lo many 
vexed questions of the tunc The worship of Naiayana- nd Siva, 
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which \v \5 latroiuccl t’le linking thm up uith tnc 

Vedic deities Visnn 1 nn 1 Ruin, miv he rcgirdcd i- i tnumph of tnc 
Ar^an mini which 'iccompli^^hcd inrmoniou*^ relation^ l>ft\ocn the 
conquenng immigrants and tlic aborigine*' of the land, ulio'^c religion 
and worship the} at first abhor'cd The Vcdic pantheon of deities 
consisting of Indra, Varuna, Agni, etc , wa^^ too clos'd} idcntifi^’d with 
the conquering people and hence could not be arccpiabic to Jic Von- 
Aryans, who because of their *:upcnor numbers Ind got to be admitted 
into the fold of the Arjan religion and to be dominated culturalU And 
thus the worship of Nar-^ana was introduced 

This \ as done b} a process of suhlimi‘ioa The ps\cholog\ o^ 
tne common people, who could more casil} undcr^^tand description than 
speculation, was taken into account when the new cult was propounded. 
There is a complete and sati5factor\ CMdcncc of the Pre Buddristic origin 
of the Nara^ana cult in the following h 3 mn of the Taittcrc}a \ran}aka 

HITT^ia TIT iltydr^ dKIJJtJ TIC . II 

T nf lvTii n T ttutt inmiTi tii: : i 

Taittereym Aranyaka 1 = clo^el}^ connected with the Vcdic Sacrificial 
Schools and hence the ques ion anses w h} and how \ara\ an a worship 
was introduced It is conclusive!} proved b} this quotation thnt Nara- 
yana worship made its appearance in tiic Sacnfiaal \"edic Schools, not 
as one of the many deities who were in\oked and propi latcd nt the 
sacrifices but as the principal God, who is desenbed as tne supreme 
contemplator, nay, He is concei\ ed even as contemplation itself He 
IS here hinted as superior to B''ahma, for He is ‘‘Brahma Tattvah ” 
Himself, t e , embodiment of Brahma knowledge Now these attributes 
stated m the usual philosophic form of the Upanishads is \ ery interesting 
as bearing upon the popular conception of Nara}ana Narayana is the 
supreme God who, immersed in meditation, reposes on the hood of the 
Snake Goc Vasuki in the midst of universal water This popular notion, 
which IS desenoed in the Mahabharata as well as in many of the Puranas, 
furnishes us with the clue to the introduction of the cult of Narayana 
The well-known book Chandi, containing as it does the odes to Goddess 
Durga, 15 revered all over India It contains an ode m the eleventh 
chapter, worshipping the goddess as Narayain — a point of some interest 

From the Mahabharata, we learn that VasuLi was the Snake God 
His sister was mamed to Jarat-Karu and the great sage Asbka was the 
offspnng of this marriage It was he who stopped the snake sacnfice 
of Janmejoya I This story probably contains a great historical truth 
From the time of Pankshit I, down to the time of Janmejoya I, there 
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was a great conflict between the Nagas and the Kshatnyas, who were 
certainly helped by a few of the Bialmianic class, but the Nagns allied 
themselves with other influential Brahmanical families and through their 
intercession, the war between the Vedic Aryans and the Nagas stopped 
The fact that Narayana, the new^ chief God of the Brahmins, rested on 
the hood of the Snake God marked a happy reconciliation between the 
two warring races Intermarriages between Brahmins and Kshatnyas 
on the one hand and the Nagas on the other aie frequently mentioned 
m the Mahabharata, and it is quite clear that Nagas very soon became 
culturally incorporated wnth the Aryans 

In the Mahabharata one comes across the views of different sages 
and thinkers of ancient India on practical life, along with a short exposi- 
tion of the philosophy on w'hich the practical code of life enunciated by 
them IS based This enables one to form a correct estimate of the 
problems which confronted them, and the solutions which they offered 
give one an insight into their personal predilections No student of 
history can dis egard the mass of information winch is collected in the 
different discourses throughout Vana Parva, Udyoga Parva, Santi Parva 
and Anusashana Parva of the Mahaharata 

The questions which occurred to each of the sages and thinkers 
whose views were propounded in the said discourses relate to the right 
conduct of men in the four stages of life Unless sacrifices were the 
all important soaal phenomena of the tune, they would not have been 
given the prominence which they have in the Mahabharata Coupled 
with this were the six daily observances binding upon every twice-born 
teacher and pupil in Aryan culture m India Kapila, to a great extent, 
Ignored them and pointed out the way of salvation hy renunciation 
through knowledge Kapila is the recognised author of the Samkhya 
system of philosophy It has been shown already that the doctrines of 
Kapila were highly revolutionary in a society which was based upon a 
carefully prepared routine of public and private life m its four stages 
Whether Kapila was actually connected wnth the Narayana cult as its 
originator is a matter of speculation In the Bharata Samhita, m the 
Go-Kapihya discourse, he is said to be a believer m Narayana Though 
one may be inclined to be sceptical about the theistic aspect of the 
school of Kapila, yet one may not reject the evidence of the Mahabharata 
in this matter. The Samkhya system contains only the bare fragments 
of his metaphysical doctrines, and though they are assigned to Kapila, 
their actual composition was of such a later date than when they were 
formulated, that the evidence of the Mahabharata cannot be 
this point, for Kapila, the author of Akahka Pralaya, is associated 
the tradition of the race with the cult of Narayana worshiu^ 
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Veda-V>asa, ^^ho propounded the Brahnn Sutrai struck the chord 
of compromise u hen lie clearly’ ad\ocaicd the cau^^c of 'sacrifice The 
extreme school dogmaticall}^ a^^scitcd the ‘-pintinl value of animal sacri- 
fices They maintained that the offerer of saenficcs would ascend to 
heaven after death as a reward for having performed them in thw world 
Some of them, in fact, said that those who had performed them in the past 
very successfully had been bodil} transported to hca\cn and had replaced 
even the great Indra in the rulership of heaven Now these irrational 
views were rejected by Vya^a as the} had been scornfully repudiated 
by Kapila The great author of Brahma Sutra was not only a great 
philosopher, who lived in a world of metaphy'sical speculations, but one 
who was deeply connected with the solution of social problems as they 
presented themselves to him In lus Brahma Sutra he dwelt on the 
true relations between Atman and Paramatman, and offered a synthesis 
between the indiMdualistic school of Samkhya and the pantiicistic tcacli- 
ings of the Upanishads; but what is important to the student of Indian 
history is the deep insight which he showed into the social requirements 
of the time He resuscitated sacrifices from tlic obloquy to which they 
had been subjected since the time of Kapila This is what he says about 
the practices discarded by Kapila 

“Gifts, study of the Vedas, eaenflee'^, penances, modestj, gmlelessneas and 
self control, these increase one a energy and dissipate one a sins 

“He should adore the fire and Brahtnanaa and bow to the Gods lie should avoid 
all aorta of Inauspicious talk, and all acts of unrighteous injury “t 

“The body with individual soul within it la an excellent car When sacrifices 
and religious rights are made its Upastha tseat), ehame Ua Varutha, Upaya and 
Apaya its kuvara, the vital air called Prana ita 'loga, knowledge and the 
span of existence its points for tying the horses, carefulness its beautiful ^ andhura, 
the assumption of good conduct its nemi, vision, touch, scent and hearing 
its four horses, wisdom its nabhi, all the scriptures its paratoda, certain 
knowledge of the scriptural savings its driver, the Soul its firmlj seated rider, 
faith and self-control its fore runners, r 0 nutiv.iatioa its inseparable companion 
following behind and bent u^ion doing it good, purity the pith along which it goes, 
meditation its goal, then may that car reach Brahma and shine there efialgoutly 

Thus Veda Vyasa is disclosed vn hi^ complete personality, and one 
can assign to him, by means of this, his true place in the evolution of 
Indian culture, which does not consist of speculations divorced from 
realities of life but of thoughts helpful to the reformation of society 

The radical and i evolutionary doctrines of Kapila probably tended 
to disintegrate the Ary^an social order And one must not forget that the 
Aryan culture, which was represented by Aryan domination, could only 
be maintained in its poliUco-economic aspect by a rigid adherence to the 
social order, evolved out of the conflict between the Aryans and the Non- 

^Shantl PaiVB, Chapter CCXXXV, page 356, Sloka6< t Sloka 8, 
tShauti Paiva, Chapter ClXXXYl, page 35S, Slokaa S— 11 
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Aryans* If the doctrines of Kapila spiead, as they were likely to m view 
of their intense lationahsm, the whole Aryan society would be engulfed 
in a lacial cataclysm It became necessary to give the Vedic practice*^ 
a new interpretation and a new^ outlook, and this was done by Veda 
Vyasa. The Mahabharata, because it wms a popular book, supplements 
our information about its author with the part played by him in the his- 
toncal development of ancient Aryan society* 

In the Brahma Sutra, Veda-V3^asa regarded Brahma as the supreme 
being, in the Bhaiata Samhita Narayana is called the supreme being It 
IS said that Narada, the divine minstrel, learnt it from the great ^agc 
Narayana himself, as well as fiom Sanat Kumara. He transmitted the 
knowledge of this to Veda“V3'asa, and from Veda-\^yasa do\vnw^^rds 
Bhisma icceived enlightenment on this subject from his father Santanu. 
It was leained by Yudhisthira fiom Bhisma as well ns from \ cdn-\^3asa 
Now one must confess that he is piesentcd with a nddle in the histor3 of 
the oiigui and spread of the Narayana cult as it occurs m the Nara3^ana 
section of the Santi Faiva In the evolution of Indian histor3 one is 
presented with merely accomplished facts All the (races of noniial his- 
toiical evolutions which are the outcome of social conditions arc ver 3 ' often 
obhtciated It has been mentioned alrcad 3 ' that Kapila and Vcda-V3asa 
were both connected wuth the cult of Narayana worship It ^^ould not be 
a far-fetched conclusion on one's pari, if fiom these facts as supplied b3 
the great Epic, it is held that the philosophical doctrines winch were 
propounded by the Indian sages weie wntten in the u-^ual Sutra st3dc 
and the vocabuiaiy was developed in the X^cdic Pliiloboplucal Schools, but 
m the populai discourses of the Mahahharata these same sages expressed 
their thoughts in a manner wlmli was more intelligible to the common 
people. The God Naia 3 \'ina b3’' the time of the Bharata Samiuta and the 
Mahahharata had replaced the Vedic Gods, etc , from the worship of the 
people. 

Veda-V3^asa of the Naraya^ia portion of the Mainbinrata is the 
son of the sage Nara3nun and he is clcarh mentioned lu Harnamsa,ihc 
sequel of the Mahahharata, ns Apantaratarm, which mmo 1)50 occurs in 
the Narayana section of Sanli Par\a The title ‘*V 3 asa'* is assumed 
even now* 1 > 3 ^ a person who explains the Puianas to the audience The 
various cditois of tlic Mahahharata weie known h\ tins name, hut the 
spcakci w*ho read Bhaiaita Samhita, was a di’^ciplc of Narada and was no 
olhet than '\panlaratama He must be distinguislud from Vcda-\*3ava 
who was the son of Paiasara and who is perhaps not the auiho'' of the 
Biahma Sutra. The author of Brahma Sutra is ApaniaMti 1 a, J c o” 
of the sage Naia\ana. I he original Bharata Samhita tics sintered n 
diffcrciu portions of the Mahahharata, but the n.ain didac ic 
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preserved in Sinti Pan a in the discourses between and Shuka, 

Bhisma and Yudhisthira It must be ohscr\cd that the son of Parasara 
was born not as a result of incontinence on the part of liw fatlicr^ ])Ut 
through the boon of God 5i\a, 

The Nara} ana cult, which M as c\oUcd out of racial conflicts, was 
used for the solution of a great quc^ition that %\as agitating the mind's of 
the Aryan innugranb^ It %\as only in the Mahahharata, in which the 
very important is imxcd up with the trivial that some of the most import- 
ant stages of the dc\clopmcnt of Aryan lliouglii can be traced with some 
measure of certainty The field covered by the Cpic is so vast, and tlie 
problems which came up for solution at the liands of the great sagev and 
thinkers so bafUing, that it is quite natural that one should feel a sense of 
bewilderment at the complicated task of alloLaling tiie different thought 
strata to define historical periods about which our knowledge is deplor- 
ably inadequate The historians who had the matcnals of the Epics had 
all shirked the task and dismissed t!ie accounti> thereof »is legendar}, 
though manv^ of the kings and sages of the Mahahharata were Vcdic 
personalities who figured either as the composer^ of the Kik h^mn^ or 
kings whose benefactions to the pnC:>U» elicited their warm admiration 
and gratitude. 

From the earliest times conneited with Aryan immigration, there 
were two religious schools whose differences in their outlook on life 
resulted in the eva^lution of two cultural groups m tins country Ihcse 
relate to Deva 3 ajna and Pitnjajna, which mean the path of God worship 
and that of ancestor worship, respectively That ancestor worship was a 
very earl}" Indo-Germamc institution is well-known to all students of 
history The God worship which sprang up in India was connected vnth 
the adoration of the natural phenomena, later on represented as the seats 
' of different divinities In other lado-Germanic countries there was a 
working harmony between the two different forms of worship, but the 
specialisation which is a speaally rema/kable feature of the Aryans in 
India led to a dispute between the cults of ancestor worship and God- 
worship The dispute must have reached an acute stage Those who 
worshipped the Gods formed themselves into a group under the name of 
Solar d} nasty (Surya Vamsa) and those who advocated ancestor worship 
finally depicted themselves as belonging to the Lunar dynasty {Chandra 
Vamsa) The Epic and the Puranas say* that both of them were sprung 
from the same ancestor Now this view is accepted by Pargiter in his 
dynastic lists The testimony of Aitereya-lochanam, which quotes Sata- 
patha Brahmana, is invaluable, f 

♦Aitereya Brahmana, p 91 fCf. Aitareya Brahmnnn, Vol lY Aitereya lochan 4 m, 
p 91, Asiatic Society of Bengal Jbdition 
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Hfrcn 'ns for three gionp- To those who worship 

: r Gl^lU, t) c ^nn Mid to hr tliru glorv To ihO'.c who 

i-iKCoTe. Ire- 'o ihi u dci ei'- *d iiwc'>tot‘^» the ^^oon hold^ the same place 
t’ i > thr <lnjauj worOupper. and \ third is added foi the 

sn ^^h hre Itippcnt- tint tlic KshaUnns and the 

I *‘1 , s ' id -plr t*p into two iilegorns of God- and ancc^lor- 

Mor wit 1 the^oamon p nplr <till » lingmc: to the worship of 

\o\r r I fiom the aho\e tint through the cult of Narayana 

'up a p^jttnl 'nra.o IN \\i‘. b^oucht alwit hclwccn, at first, tlic tw^o 
c *: '^al pro'p % hiJi rxi-t^d n Indn h k. from tint point of view, 
uot • r-c criint'idcn c tint :hr Bharata Samhila and tlu Ramajana have 
• VanN 1' a as thm central Ihcnu The Hharata Snmhita 

r^V' -I’r * c drrdv. of :hr Luna-dNinstN, i r , tho'^t whowert anccstor- 
V ]ic''ca' R-^ma is tl r grntesi hcio of tlu Solar djnasiy As 
DcN'^j^jn licgric^a’cd n later tin c- into the wontiip of evil spirits also, 
i' c Rana) "in |s connervd With the popular Ihcolog) of (he Atharva- 
Vedn ^nd n used as an incantation foi exorcising cmI spirits even to- 
daN c tradi'ion that the Lunar dynasty was connected with ances- 
tor’* hip I ^til! nron^lN <lung to bv tlic people, as cNidcnccd b} the 

recital o^ portion- of the MahaMnnta n* funeral rrreinonics 

Tl c Na^^aNnaa cuUi however, N^ns developed on the same pluloso 
p nc'd Inr as Urah in Vid>n, whn h wa connened purely vvuh the 
oo 1 o** Dcvajajna In fart, in Ills ntirihute'> Narajana was made more 
e ’’h^'^cing than the supreme Go<I Bralmn He. as Vishnu, takes lus 
‘*h-‘rc of oTcnng- at the sacrifices in an invisible form, and He is only 
v'‘'ihlc to t' who an His great de\otc< s — such ns Vasisllia, tlic King 
Upa^icnara, Narada,clc. If Brahma is regarded as the creator of the 
world, It IS Warajina who upholds the creation ihiough contemplation of 
the active principles of life He punishes moral transgressions and 
rc^'ird*' .irluc The other Gods, through the development cf 
nijinologn al phantisj among the people, were showm to Jiavc 
been guilty of arts which, in the period of more developed moral 
consciousness, nnccc regarded as henious crimes Narayana is the 
irreproachable Supreme Being (Mahapurusha) w'ho is above every being 
found among mortals as well as gods The anccstor-wwshippers were 
told that the oblations and libations whicli they olTcrcd to their ancestors 
reached Him and none clsc^. Thus the cult ofNarayana, wluchappcarcd 
as a sequel to the Vcdic cult of ancestor worship and god wwship, not 
only came as a solution of the racial strife between the Nagas and the 
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Aryans, but also healed up a 5>orc within the boJ} politic of the latter, 
who had diverged in two difTcrcnt directions 

The Bharata Samhita nis not confined merely to tlic upper classes 
to the exclusion of the co union people It is genet all^ conceded that 
the A-r^ans conquered the Non-Arjans Of tlicsc the snake worshippers 
were quite powerful and had attained a hign degree of civilisation The 
Brahmins and tne Kslntri} had no iic-itation, after a period of conflict 
with them, in terminating it by a cultural and racial fusion and it is 
quite clear that in the form m wliicli Nara^ana woiship wa*? in'^titutcd 
the distinctive contribution of the Nagas might be traced The Ar^an 
policy u’as imposed upon uthc- people less civilised than the Nagas The 
Nishadas, who liv^ed b} hunting, tlic Kiratas. wood dwellers, the Raksha- 
sas, the powerful people w ho were graduall} driven to the south where 
they still remained powerful must have outnumbered the Aryans, vvho 
though strong in arms must have looked upon the numerical superiority 
of the conquered people with no fncndl} e}e in the beginning The} 
were gradually brought within the pale of Ar}an civilisation and ad- 
mitted within the caste system 

In the sacrifices, they were addressed b} the Brahmanic priests on 
different da} 3 The Aryan conquerors v^’cry soon realised that domina- 
tion could only be permanently ensured if these people were cuUurall} 
admitted into the fold of the Ar}’Bnb The Epics teem wnth examples of 
intermarriage between the conquered and the conqueror, but that was 
hardly found to effect the relative position of the several races dwelling 
together in India The Aryan mind, which is represented in Vedic litera- 
ture, is pecuharl} philosophical and therefore s}nthetic The multitude of 
gods and goddesses m the Hindu Pantheon was introduced in its elastic 
orbit by a desire on the part of the conqueror^ to accommodate the con- 
quered people in a cultural plane in which religious beliefs played a very 
important part There is evidence throughout the Epics and the Puranas 
that the great God Mahadeva was worshipped by Nishadas, Kiratas and 
Rakshasas In fact, in the social and political conditions of India which 
obtained in the very early times, violence was the order of the day, and 
the great God was worshipped by the warriors at the time of war The 
god one worships, reflects one's moral nature at its best The Non- 
Aryans, though powerful in war, had not reached the cultural heights of 
the Aryans The conception of Siva (Mahadeva) in popular imagination 
was connected with all that was grotesque and malevolent He is re- 
presented as being covered with ashes He revels m intoxicating drugs 
His associates are ghosts and ugly attendants He is naked and dances 
wild dances at times of battle The Non-Aiy^an Barbanans worshipped 



Ih ^ • r the of piocrca*' 

"u' 

N*«m* u fC'p^rrd i K ^ ninginaiion on the pail of the Aryan 

:v^ \'’m r oMKcption nUo the plulnvophu height 

cvr •it' ^\ • t wPoU'KN du^'lcrs louud the popular God 

Hr !>. hrr j MMnr , ’cl v\ ji h tljc Wdit u urshj[) of fii C| which 
i ,, o* T'e : 1 M r p hre 'it the common people, a^ ha^ been ‘'lioun 
' \ t» *1^' Si'ipi: n Ht \!nnim, Sna being another name foi 

V\ c c^', ^ *'c> " 7 ^ !v ^ Ur ns two ispci Is — the c>nc is the i cflcction 

' ^ •r i ]c i v-t • T , i * ,r 4 ’’ r |s b ijclu ClU, uhlt h thc OUlCOniC of 

< ’ Ml U-n, n <oi f>»t ^^ho I*' the cmlnxluncnt of all 

') .n ' *r In r r dud ^ the) art *^uiiposcd to rcprc'^ciU 

• ^ • r * ^ d t I aho belt T 1 ;miJ> of (ben origin from 

c w' p c-^* dr.iin ^ ’nrti t nief pljy ml ‘<igns In the fouriccnlli 
- sp’r, \} ^ -i PiTv 1, Pn otiibutc of Mabndcv»t nc dc'^eubed 

i r , < 't tnt *c }t ; ^ \ r ^ u indwidinh tu diversities whiebcons- 

:/u:c r r : ! Pj:\ /o i ,r ,41 ' m r'tcc 

I ^ \ f' v.Di in}>uf Mabidcvi was iccogiuscd and uUioduc- 

t ^ I f r* c**i c in' 'snuionlj i design* but also llic grow- 

^ 1 n CO p;p:ni I cb^n» i vjj> >n (lie inlelicctiial 4 lasses fhewor- 
ipt/Ni ijVi 'ind 03 ( «bfrc^eiu footing, howcvci It is ilicstari- 
’ pt> of i nci' ’'n o‘ pointed mo mltnn! de\clopnicnl and is asso* 
cne^d m tt *- MainbhT,a*i »tnd tljr liJngivatn Purana with tiic great 
>gc Kipdn lud N'-^nd t, a nl Nariyiin is represented as a licing even 
't'o cbm* 1 1 the M iInMnnti. which is plulosophn ally very advanc* 
ed. tirsewoM oertK, " Mcn V ♦ ipship Si V I , the dtstfoyci , bccausc tlicy 
fc“'r him ** 

Thc o*"igin of tin Hindu rnnity 1 1 wry intciesting siiuly In thc 

Hig'Vcd Mhe conception of ih( unity of godhead is seldom met with. 
The '‘Hr limn*’ orignially meant ''Praise’^ It was also used to 

mc'n '‘Sarrifirf »» and gre unc'^^ The word P>rahmanaspnl? and Hnhaspati 
i onnolc im I^rd of Pra^i r. In a later phase of tiic development of Aryan 
tnoughtjonc marhs a new meaning being put to the word 'M 3 iahma” lie 
IS *.aid to be the supreme being, the Creator of the Univcisc He is mcla- 
phjsirally studied in the schools of the Upatnshads and other branches of 
Vcdic bicraturc, hut thc cult of Namyaim could be traced also to n very 
early period. It is connected with the school of Kapilai udio is said to 
liavc furth r founded the system of Samkhya The Naiayana cult can 
claim a spiritual afTinity with the Samkhya system in its pionounccd 
dualism, as distinguished from thc monism of thc Upamsliads 

Laymen a'^enbe creation to thc principles of pi oci cation. Thc 
Upanlshadic view tliat all living beings arc sprung fiom bliss and meigc 

5 
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in blisj> uas loo metapli}aua! for then to understand Hence the 'iigcs 
recognised thc\\or^hlp of Mahadeva in its popular Non-Xr^an form of 
Phallus In the Rig Veda the Non-Aryans have been characterised as 
worshippers of Plialius It is at a later time in the history of cultural 
development that the cult of Sua worship onginatcd It did not discard 
popular notions, but improved upon them b^' giving them a higher spiri- 
tual and metaph3sical significance 

riic Bharata Samhita explanatory^ of the X'^edas, and it must not 
be forgotten that it w as done by amplification The Bliarata Samhita 
was meant to be read by piiilo^oplicrs as well as (>> ordinary men to whom 
the Vedas were not mtcUignblc The Vcdic ideas and the constant 
tendency in them to explain natural phenomena and tlic ordinary occur- 
rences by means of a Iiigher law go\crning them led to much abstraction 
and symbolism The symbolism whicii one finds in the Vedas, where it 
is generally understood as such, gave nsc to myths, by which abstract 
ideas could be easily explained to the people 

These myths were \ery frequently u-cd in tlic earlier portions of the 
Bharata Samhita The philosopliual '^peculations which he at the root 
of these myths were explained in later portions of the book That they 
were inter-related and could not be i^eparaicd from one anotlicr will be 
shown at a subsequent place It is incumbent here to point out the fact 
that the word Vyasa Kuta — nddle of Vyasa, the compiler of the Maha- 
bharata, — refers to this, to the apparent irrelevance of earlier topics 
which are disconnected with one another, unless they arc explained by 
reference to their amplifications in the subsequent portions of the Maha- 
bharata 

The cult of Mahadeva having had its origin in popular beliefs, 
marks a new de\eIopmeDt of Aryan thought Chronologically its 
admission in the fold of Ary^an culture may be regarded as somewhat 
later than the introduction of the Narayana cult But there is no reason 
to doubt that at the time of the compilation of the Bharata Samhita, 
which may be assigned to the age of Svyumbhuva Manu, the Pasupata 
(Mahadeva or Siva) cult was already in existence The Vedic origin of 
the three of the new chief divinities w\'is now established, Brahma the 
supreme being is directly derived from the Vedic vocabulary^, though its 
Vedic connotation was completely altered, Narayana is connected with 
Vishnu, and Mahadeva with Rudra, minor Vedic divinities 

Aryan mythology’^ kept pace with this new form of worship The 
three chief gods, Brahma, Vishnu or Narayana and Siva or Mahadeva, 
were explained with regard to their respective attnbutes by means of 
stones, which are all to be found in the Mahabharata In India anyone 



who wmt*- to cftori nn *'Viu1ic^k Uics to do *^0 ilnougli the means of 
rcliqion The attempt of the gieat rmpcioi Akbai in Ihi^ direction is 
novcwortln, hccnu^'C he tried to efleel n cuUuial fusion between the 
Ihndn'- and the Mai omnwbnvh\ im nils o( anew icligioin and in this 
I c wa*- quite in hnr with the traditional Inhiis of the llindu''. 1 lus c\- 
phh^ \\h\, in tins conntrv , thcic aic many ichgions wlndi though 
:1 c\ ongnntctl wuli the uki of cfTccting svnthcMs sm cccdcd in intcnsi- 
f\u.g dnci''-it\, liCvaiwe in Imha it is as cas\ to set up a new icligion as it 
i< difflcuh for It to replace an ohlcr popular belief* 

ThcUnncrsit} of \}odlndiUMnmya| wimh has been referred to 
alrcid\, praiuced pupik who phyed an important part in the gi cat 
tultural ferment winch ngiliicd the minds of llic people of that linic 
1 : Ins I ecn shown tint the Sohr and Kuinr dj nasties, which represented 
TWO di^^tinct lines of king-, had two fonns of woiship, Pitujajnn and 
Dcvajajin Upimainu, wlio wis a disnple of AjoJliadaummya, 
was connected with the tiUrodiKlion ol the Maindeva cult He got 
ii from liic school of Tandit anoibcr sage and devotee of Siva It niUbt 
he rcmcmhcrcd, and it is a matter of great interest to students of Indian 
histor} , lint Upamanju was 1 I om|X55cr of Vcdic hymns One should 
not discard the evidence of the Mahabharala in this respect, for the 
Mahahlnrata was expres*'!} undertaken not only to explain tlic Vedas, 
but abo to ‘'Upplcmcni one’s infoniiaiion al>out the Vedic sages* In 
the discourse between Vasudeva and Yiulliislliirn, where llic former 
cite^ the name of ‘^age Upamanvu as having explained to lum the cult 
of Mahadeva, one comes across all llic legends and metaphysics 
connected with tins new scluxi! Though some of these aic interpola- 
tions, the esoteric significance of the Paulama, Paushya and Astika 
Parvasis fully amplified in the Annusashana Parva m the discourse 
riled al)0\c 

The genealogy of the line of Bhrigu and certain incidents connected 
wiili the abduction of his alleged wdfe Paulama may be tiaced to a very 
early «iory in the Rig Veda (Mandala I, Sukta 6 o) and thasc arc again 
treated in the Vana Parva in a nitirh more trustw'orthy and reliable 
manner than is found described in the Paulama Paiva. Bhrigu's 
connection with the Bharala Samhita may he clearly found in Santi 
Parva, Vritra Gila, Chapter 278, 279 onw^ard. 

It IS interesting to quote here the views of an European scholar, 
Kasten Ronnow, in his article ** Visvarupa in the Indian Studies*’ 
presented to tlic Sanskrit Professor Edward James Rapson, m the 
University of Cambridge — 

As fsr fts I esn soo-^and I nhall Rlvn some reasons, for my opinion presontly— 
VUmupa was originally a serpent doitj closely connected with a “prevedio*’ 
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5ncrifl»o Thon»tiiro >frhM< nnct tl in bi^jn tint the rilt of trhich 

Uc was the ontn> bo. amo rbo^l b) the \»uri < ult an.l tUu«i ne b eam- 

annuth.mrt -acr n. » «ort of i ur .h.ta f t«o U ilovovor Ihoti^h ^.,u 

>f Tvn^tar -uith a horn ho m a> o^on )3 no h » 1 i >mo umnocu.m -aaU a 

rtfrrant >f tl»o ^oU ^ *-1- ho a ^ill i ^ np Jut bam^ an .hjoct if la lr%S » nmtty 
Tho xrholo onltHl lu V .ta tr , he an i tbo (> , of r>tu-vl n M , n orro lU dipUina.l 
hia fate bs t< iliog ttiftt ho \rn I »n an lntrl^ m ,tu t »o \ 4 am lu »M f > i f 
tho fh»ra5 

Ni J lOi Fi i<i{ ir v-i*. a i iti f a^n ilt irai tnboi tiniMnwn 

(tttrtbul<,a t arij rtnnt fun ti mi i 5i,nJna .a Un^ h i i i mtioi .>f the 
h. rli Tho ei, r sn >ii j as mam mthiMiiim ri^iurt 1 \ u 1 meqaentlv 

transitito b\ crtat r 1 th* o »i rj ^ >f »u» nil ij -» > -»f ojUIi ina \oro i 

s\n i\m >f uu m rcn-.r f ^ nh n . at h jnm i \ntiiiaU 
I ana J\ \ tar ru, is on o a ' n ri >s )f it o, the w .ril raj. a 

al#o aujc l LD Ml itn \ it »*» u -.t i mu ua I 'j m is t' o in "^lir 

i I \\ irot ’1 oro tijt III ho T*' w ^ at a 

hatth a ill t)tO V'. iri^ tlo, h fioir i.tan!oi{l'' .i^^vniiuiiaa It Vijni 

\q| Ihoo jtLHiou ns m irsioi \oi Nitii a .^ratuiani \ iai 

I ar\aN aiu rii-*i 5tuM>\ ilJfrniJ>t»i u ml ^ »M u u 

Iiowtver, oi ro lOrro t i rou 'ur i \ -v.l th ir att.o 1 mj stii-aie wcU a*. 
unO >rDcstu i» -1 \ftni lO' vor li ij j-iart* t i»otti r \Mtn all th so rupa 4 
Thank a t > t iri i ui * \n * i I . ar i» h i tn inara i o\ i hO ii i.cO’l.* i lU 

Hq iti^ \^ni N n 10 0 * j u er i u ta oiai iii itnni u rajatuCi 
tva-»iar h\ o\ i in \m r , . » ^ i i \o\ \ \a j raja i\ i > \ i\ i ana 

tiathauto 

llann^^ ) . ’ a < ort un t j rn mC ro >f *6 ruj a I v i,tar vvo 

4 ha I I rvKee *t t\|liin\v \ hi m iiO ei u\iviri,i wis ka’vn ja-t h> 

that oaiuo F .n aain.* mbhe- f i’ m n *] ti eva tli nt'* i G h 1 ol the 

bortia •'Hill i' on>;inuis F^ astir UnaUito < b-ofN od tint in H\ , iii ►'» I > 
tho lanata « wita vi \ ijr j, a'ln \ j r Oifwlnnu '\iil l*u‘^v jiraj ih jmruilha 

jajana, tmi i need n t I tf e j ♦" n' \ luj h i it d i*c m {i\ x Id a th act of 

pre'crea’i n f rms the ilami t \ n 

t an. oral ig ’ho ‘ mou Vnrvrapiv, '6 hive t > jb-^orMj t i iC lie hk ' TvasUr. is 
a p. s^ 04 s If c aw h.'rls cf U\ "'9 7'» I i Gne . an s ar<ol\ avoid asstxi 

atiDg him vMih t!ie n>^\ d >f d m *n tn the ^llg^o.la Vrtra above alK but aUa 
''uana Kuvava Nnmu. i Ic t '■vlio ite often ^ail U\ he jic^sessors .f < \ttle hf-nla 
>/oreofer h< appear*' t > be iddojjcal vsjth tho three headei dragon ^i:l Dibaka in 
the \ve-ta whan On ta ma kill. d Just a-, Tnla kiUM Viovarupa If this suijgea 

tio I b» correct h n a native lo..al d. itv d tht tv pe of the \aga9 Vs such be was 

above all a dt*itv >f fertihtv f j.rvjcreati >n to whom one turned to obtam human as 
well as animal ofT-^prmg Vs is wellknrwn, this is still done Childless women 
in (ndin still with confidence a|i(ir *uch the Nig*s beboung them to be able to 
satisfy their ardent desire for cluldren 

* People think that if he is not propitiated, tbo calves will die and the cows 
drj up (Oldham, ‘ Native baitha in the Uimalajah^ <The Contemporary 
Bevievr, March 1865) 407 412] 

** In summing up, let us return to Vedic conditions From what has been said 
above it appooTs to me obvious that the name Visrarupa, an appellative of Tvastar 
and of certain <eipent demons alike, must allude to their power over the cattle and 
its procreative activities For there is not the iUghtest reason for suggestlog that 
Viivarupa had original b s son ew hi t hazy abstiact sense , nor does it seem credible 
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that the serpent demon was thought of ns ‘possessing nil forms* Visrarupa, 
according to m3 humble opinion, can mean nothing but * presiding over, procreating 
the whole animal creation, all animal shapes 

It Will certainly furnish one with a clue to Naiayana lying on the 
body of snake Vasuki Avith the goddess Lakshnii at his feet in the vast 
ocean of deluge, meditating the creation of the world 

The Bharata Sanilnta is the book of Ancient Indian Nations, as 
the very name implies It records not the possessions nor accounts 
of the past rulers as history does, but elucidates the treasuies of heaven 
acquired by the sages of Ancient India, whose footprints in the sands 
of time have been the guide and gospel of leligion tor realising the 
great Creator of tlie world and the way to approach Him, to hold 
communion with Him, so that peace, happiness and joy may reign 
through devotion, faith, wisdom and love It enunciates the immor- 
tality of the soul and immortality of the man who can successfully make 
union with the Omnipotent and the Universal soul presiding over the 
destiny of creation and its destruction 

This was sought to be impressed upon the minds of the public by 
examples emanating from the poetic inspirations of Valmiki and Veda- 
Vyasa in accordance with the growing demand of the ages The philo- 
sophy of love, religion and wisdom became the theme of the Indian, 
Epics rather than the history of events or chronology of famous kings 
who ruled the earth The Indian Epics deal with the spiritual world 
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t !( If* V *dn I t, V d< >f < r d “ 1 t st i kl t ot Ic irn u hit did 

not inlet I ^l l It 1 I L i 1 > p I'i M 1 > 1 ^nc pirent'^ The 

iiKicni - ig( ' t > >iv 1 i c of , ’ 1 1 i t u i ! V t ‘ h xiil\ c'ccrtisc:! uuh 
»t 't^ctOMui ( lit M-U' i ot M ue gtntlcincn Thu:> 
ihtV n nlc tic, ^ irv iv T- *1 < t dc > i\ i^c \ i * -ot 1 1', ino af ind religious 
licing^ lion- \ ti t il le-*. itu{inoriht\ i (. -tudent-* leinit in Vedic 
s)lvii lo tU fu -o \ >t l> ih ispati leinu ^n«^ le-'^on under Bhngu, 
though ni" oun l il it u i- cipihk of teat img him 

rnctt no p intc rtangcinent for tht education of the children 
ofkingH Iht\ kiint htu le^^oiis >idc b) ^^de Nwth the >ons of plebe- 
ians and pitru lan- It i" tnu- ttnt Drona and Drupada learnt their lessons 
together and lormed a c lo>c If icndship All uere then trained morally 
and spiritualh There wa^one supreme idea in education — that the top 
of the ladder could onl\ he reached b} qualifications and by putting into 
practice what one learnt, and not through wealth or descent 

To earn money and enjoy luxury were not the sole aim of the rising 
generation Fame and spiritual salvation wrere then the be-all and end- 
all of existence The caste system, which madeSudras a race of donkeys 
to carry on their backs the landlords (kings), teachers (pnests and sages) 
and capitalists or business managers (Vyasas) was not there It was the 



kge o( selfishness which ushered in the caste system and civilisation 
or education, when everybody tried to do as little as possible and to 
grow rich at the expense of others^ labour. The middle class grew rich 
by trade through the products of the working class, paying them barely 
the cost of production. The propertied class lived as luxuriously as 
possible, maintaining the puests and sages, the great teachers of the 
da}’', at the expense of all classes under their rule, hunting and waging 
war with neighbours to deprive them of their possessions, their wealth or 
their daughters. The religion of the caste system was eventually a virtue 
of dollars. The Kshatnyas and Vyasas were the honouied twice-born 
men who had to be waited upon by Brahmans, the most highly honoured 
servile politicians who acted as teachers, pnests, ministers, doctors, 
minstrels and authors of the day 

In the organised body of men, professional and business men carried 
the propertied people on their backs and were sometimes kicked 
and disgraced The great Epics furnish such examples King Nahusa, 
father of Yayati, is said to have kicked the great sage Agastya and a 
Brahman of ngid vows, Kasyap by name, was thrown down by the rash 
driving of a proud nch Vaisya, whom King India did not punish but 
solaced the lame Brahman with good advice * Discretion is the better 
part of valour ' was the lesson read by him Bah, Prahlad, Nomuchi 
and Manuki succeeded in gaining happiness in following the wise motto 
referred to above when they were depnved of their property • The 
dignity of a Brahman among men was said to be much coveted The 
great Indra read the Brahmana a good lesson — the folly of being idle 
and depending on others in spite of all his great learning. God blessed 
him with hands, and he must use them to be successful. He impressed 
on him not to waste his valuable life and commit suicide out of cupidity 
He admonished him to be contented and explained that the caste system 
was introduced into the country by force For it is said by him . — 

** Creatures that have bauds, forsooth, become strong and acquire nches. Men 
are forced by men to become servants, and are repeatedlj^ afflicted with death, 
imprisonment, and other punishments Although such is their condition yet even 
they laugh and sport and become merry Although gifted with strength of arms, 
knowledge and great energy of mind, others again, follow tensnrable, siuful, and 
miserable callings They try to change such professions to better ones, but then they 
are fettered by their pristine deeds and by the force of Destiny The vilest man of the 
Pukkasa or the Chanda la orders never wishes to renounce hie life He is quite satis- 
fied with his birth Mark the illusion in it t 

To root out smful desues and to train the mind by sterner discip- 
line was the principle of education in Ancient India Through want man 

* The AJahabliarata, ShantiParva, Chapter CLXXJC 

tThe Alahabhsrata, Shauti Parra, Chapter CLXAX, verses 3S 
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licwomc- hc-\st [’overt), lookc 1 on t'. i ijrcnt di'sgi ict,urgc<i mail both 
to «lo nml sulTci every, Inin,', lliat lie mi) escape from it It leads one 
luaj <*ro n tlic path of virtue tint directs one upward to lieavcii Wli.at 
are law,, without piiMir virtue^ to enforce and record them on the public? 
riic Indian 1 pic^ did tiiK important •'Crviec where tomlin were not raised to 
pi.aisc the worthiC' after their deaths The [aowerof iii-piring principles 
of goodnes. depends upon the bringing up, lionourahly .and propcrl>, of 
tlnldren It is for this reason that the great Tpi, licgins fir-t with the 
saltern ol education in \micnt India, whiuh ha- a- much connection as 
the plot Itself Tills is not realised hj the great Western scholars who 
declared the I’aiis^annd Ponlama Parv as quite outside the srope of the 
great Kpic Tnc great Shakespeare in one of his bonnets si) ^ — 

Not m’lfl’Jc nor thcpuil'Jcvl monuments 

Of pnncoi slmll online tins j>oworful rh^me * 

It 1*5 thus we find with the htcr development of culture, tint the 
grcit heroes nro ingrnincd in t!\c hcirl< of Indian*' a cxirding to their 
own tastc-^^ and itKlmitton*^ To <omc Durjodinna and Kama appeal 
more than Yudhiciiura ind \rjuna, and to other- onU Knsbn*! 
(Sn Kn-'h/n)and Krishna (Dniupadi; the ideal God and the ideal pnnccss 
arc worthy of ton^idcration But to the imaginative, Bhisma and Drona 
alone arc considered great and invincible In the lines of Milton* — 

^11 power 

1 pre the^ reiijn for erer And A««ume 
Thv toents — (ParAdu© III 317) 

But ala-, theirs* was not lasting possc^^'icn which they could gam 
by the use of amis like Para-urama They fought for the justness of 
the <>.au‘5c and died in despair — a great incentive to dying with the 
honour which was their due; and the poet gave them this in full measure 
But ^ with Yudlnstlnra, Nature has placed nothing so high that virtue 
cannot reach it 

Thu- the Lpics, by contrasting the ages of Kasyap and Drona, 
indicate the ennobling character of the education of kings and pnests 
For this purpose the Pausy»i and Poulama Parvas are indispensable 

Death levels all tIu^g=^, but virtue it cannot touch The excessive 
fur^^ fmls in its object, the joy of the wicked does not last long Such 
was the ease wath tlic Kurus and their allies The eyes and footsteps 
of the master are the most salutary to the living, and that actuall} was 
the task imposed upon the great ideal god Knshna, who was present in 
^he great. Epic as the master of the )ust side, the Pandavas and the 
much persecuted Lakshmi Draupadi, who belonged to nobody alone but 
to the just and wise, and thus she was the consort of Yudhisthira As 
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leaves in a tiee live only to enjo}^ love and join in luatueil love with 
one anothei, Diaupadi is lepiesented as the sustaining po vei of the 
Pandavas, to comfoit them m their miseries and not to make them 
blind with envy or passion* The most important function she was made 
to perform that of housewife of the distressed Pandava biothers 
Piactice and expeuence are of the greatest moment in the arts of love 
an d chastity. The great Epic demonstrates it beautifully m the lesson 
Dtaupadi gives to the mfe of Krishna in Bana Parva — not yet appieciat- 
ed by any of the European scholars o" students of the gieat Epic — ^for 
tlie most nipoitant task of a Inass vife to kno v wnat to be done 
act^oiding to the oft changing cucumstances m the life of man 

Age IS after all but the saaiow ot death Woik, not idleness, 
leadij one to enjoyment Noble sons do not ahvayo depend on lineage 
so much as upon merit and culture* Tiue, special featuies and charac** 
teiistics aie found in families through man 3 '' geneiations, ind the 
seuiinieut of ancestry is onl}*' natural and visible in the higher imces of 
man, and in a wa}^ hais contnbuted m no small degiee to tne stability of 
kingdoms and the affections of a people for a king Hcieditaiy 
charactei is sometimes tiansmitted m noble families and kiag:s as well 
as a strong family likeness Moral and intellectual qualities are like- 
wibc tiansmissible, though it may depend upon circumstances and 
education to develop them in successive geneiations But, after all* 
there are great men in all ages who are of all ranks and classes The 
light of genius flashes out suddenly in an undistinguished family and a 
name nngs through the world and may live through all time or may die 
With him, and the family sink ba.k into obscuiit}' if there is no 
successor to carry on 

The family name is re>pectei when the glor^^ descends fiom fathei 
to son an i continues on The Ik^liaku^, Maithili, Kuru^, Pan lialas and 
Yadavas, Pandavas and Bharata^ aie such famil}^ names of ancient 
India Some families claim that their ancestois were either ancient 
families of the place they ruled oi had come m with the conque^t of the 
place The Pandavas and Yadavas were distinguished as they founded 
an Empire with the labour of conquest and as the fruit of cluvalr3 and 
wisdom, whereas the others came to their thiones b3^ heredity and 
right title of lineage In modern times U has been found that the 
greatest ^conquerors of the w^orld sprang from the governing classes, 
from the ancient families or from the aristocratic order, and the 
distinct Older of men called Kshatnya in India might have l^een 
foimed wMth those men who umre chivalrous and meritorious Some- 
tunes, jealous of the po vei of others or suflfeung from indignities 
and injustices, men have raised thenselvcs from the middle or lower 

6 
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ruK'. f-> /irric » ^tntcsmcu, 'xdnunmtr'itf^r*. and victor'^ 

Iftviours in well divided inioni: all eh‘;^c-, of men, hut in Indn it 
hccimc' the monopoly of certain scaions and the four divi^^jon^ of the 
I istc s}Nlcm were cry stal!jsc<I 

The MalnMnrata spcih'. of i certain ainoant of toleration, but the 
Ranuyana show, luKOlry of the \\or-.t type u hen the hero Rama hc« 
hcadcil with In*; own hands a Sudra asretic The same may equally 
a|Vb 10 the cximplc of caistity Sita, m spite of the lire ordeal and 
p:>Niti\c proof of poo 1 condncl, was exiled for the sake of idle talk 
antonp'it ilic lo % iiitl nncilucatctl class of subjects to keep intact the 
Inpli ideal of rhastita from any taint of criticism w hcrcas Draupadi wa*^ 
publicly (Icciaicd, for state pnr[io as the wife of the five Pandavas 
Persecutctl openly (ly ific Kurus» yet she was honoured and loved a*^ 
liic bcau-iillc of chastity, worthy of hemp declared the Kmpress of 
fndia in the Rajasuya and Asvamedin Yajnas of Yudbislbira In 
Rama’s \^\ \mwdiia sasriHcc a golden image of Sita was used Could 
there be any bett'^r proof of her being tin. acccptcJ ideal princess 
and Lm >rc>^ of Inilia for wliom Indian^ as a body feel proud 
an i great? There is the individuality in the character of Draupadi 
as an example of chastity, an I so it is with Kunti and other women, 
whQ>c nanus even no \ arc uttered by pious ortuoJox Hindus, male and 
female c%cry morning to dri%c away the sm of thought and action 
1 licy arc not conventional like Sabiin, Siia, Damayanti Arundlnti, 
etc Tcdini al and artistic skill as well as certain tendencies of cons* 
titntion and temperament m male and female arc more or less heredi- 
tary Th 2 y \ c mark_i wua colour, teature^ size, formation, strength, 
acumci and cn-rgy w th tlic span of life in a family , which at last 
made the caste system dcsccad as a hereditary distinction Any usurper 
w ts guilty of a %cry grave ofTcnec, and to make an example of u the 
great iicio Rama (u uscU porfoniicd tlie part of an executioner This, 
above all, give» tnc date of the Riinay ana later than the Maliabharata 
as well as the employment of domesticated monkey^, etc , as the important 
functionaries of war 


Pascal's grand theory or formula is of recent date comptred with 


that of old, that the chief men claimed descent either from gods or 
giants It Is found in every nation of the w^orld and is not peculiar 
to the Hindus The scriptures give many lines of genealogy, the Arabs 


believe in it The example of Abdel Kader is well-known 




Take a 


thorny shrub and pour rose-watei over it for a whole year, yet it will 
produce notliing but thorns, but take a date-tree and leave it without 
water in the mo>t barren ground and it wiU still bring forth an abund* 


ance of luscious fruit" Plutarch describes the descent of his hero 
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Alexander as being from Hercules Caesar said There is in every 
great family the sanctity of kings, who are the rulers of men, and 
the majesty of the gods, who are the rulers of kings The Indian 
Epics did nothing wrong in ascribing in like manner divine origin 
to then heroes and associating the king of Gods with them 
The demands of foitune in its most adverse turn demanded the 
dowry of a daughter to the five Pandava Pnnces to weld them into one 
wiiole The goddess of piospenty, Draupadi, is clearly mentioned 
and implied in the Mahabhaiata, for she crowned the wise man whose 
single pride was honest)^ and truth and who had by his side the 
strength of Bhima, the love of Arjuna, the two hands so very powerful 
of the true wisdom in the world The foresight and power of beauty 
in the t\Mns are mere coiollaries of viitue and obedience 

No fact can be better ascertained than this, that the circumstances 
which suriounded and operated upon the vicissitudes of the life the 
Pandavas underwent were eased by the fact that they had by their side 
the cultured, beautiful hou'=ewife who ministered wise counsel with 
unselfish loving affection to govern them Man may direct intellect, 
but woman directs the heart The sacrifices that Draupadi made are 
little known unless discovered m the words of Kunti She preferred 
to be with her husband and his brothers, to look after their comforts 
and watch that their miseries did not make them deviate from their 
course This was more important than her own comforts or those of 
her child In the severest trials of the great heroes she watched and 
attended them and led them to become united in the great purpose 
of establishing an empire of justice and equity in place of tyranny 
The great poet justly exposes the unjust persecutions of tyranny on 
the goddess of prosperity in the dice hall, and it was she who rescued 
tne Pandavas from the utter ignominy of slavery 

The birthplace of Pururaba is said to be on the mountain Puru, 
where Bhngu used to be engaged in religious austerities, and for that 
the place was called Bhngu Tunga That was the place where 
Yudhisthira was instructed by Parasurama, at Varanvata by Vyasa, 
on the bank of Kalmashi by Bhngu, on the Anjana mountain by Asita • 
The Bidura describes the different attributes of the Pandavas, which 
king Dhntarastra admitted as follows when addressing Yudhisthira m 
open court — 

** la ^ou is virtue, in Arjuna is patience, and in Blumasena is prowess And 
in those foremost of men, the twins (Nakula and Sahadeva), are pure reierence and 
service to superiors 


* The Buna Parva 
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* oPntliQ t l»e rel ifjioua ^ks lUHfit I 4 si\ kiui** tf s 1» are t I'th lit'ir-- 
and kiQftmeu uaJ six knuN more s\U are a t heirs f tir kinsmen I ‘hnll ^f>ea' o 
thets listen t » me Thes ar* -I \ur ►» hs tllia n f >it a I \ ne s ‘"ii ^elf n 
hlioxxn \x}fe ^ IVmita iilie ^ m i e^' tf ttj ikn mi > Wi Mift* I* an i ix>n3j*lishcst 
{#ers { { nrikriia ithesm |teg on me -i uife l*\ n min for i |•evlUllr\ 

(njQ6)dera&i >a^ 4 J*3i»nar>3va jbe ^ l>ei,ot >u imi > wife a/rer her Jiii^band a 

Ueathi Kauict <the j*on b »m nt tn/it i Kunda e ' >n )>orn of a 

xxomao \v lio (lavl luCercl^^r^e uitb ( ar f^r as « ithe am ^iren 

1 no till n d Kntft ulm *^on i on^^bt fr> in anotl er m t)aknta rhe <ou 

coming t^i one out of gralitude) lo -^ax ng t |mgati itbe on iMimug to gi\» 
himself aw ft>) U 'xUoda (the aoa born of a pregnant bnde; 11 Unm f >nidhrita 
{the sou horn of a wnfe of a lower east On the future if g tting ifr^priug if the 
first cJsbS, th»* mother should trx to get the oCfspnni, of the nevt cHs* i\nd -o on At 
thotimeof emergencx 'failure of offspnng), men raise up sons hv their accorapUshef 
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Ktotl rr*; orr^lltn tlr FrUtrrrlfd > rtiii pfiiil thnt ninn, fnilinp to 
ft ^on of ilicir i>w n, ro^o uj‘ o\rr‘n«'?il uriuo pu iiip fon«: h\ odM'r*^ ’ ^ 

I'plc htcinturr cpnk«j of n nn\ of irainagc, hut confines 

it^cJf to one foini tailed Su nvand)hai a, with which the Fpic heroes 
were introdtu cd in the woildU entranie ol hie In the Sw\aj%nnibliaia 
form of nnrnage tlie gnl wa^ guen to the ‘^lu restful eompetitoi and 
pcifonnei of a named '-kdful fe<U d anus oi left entnel^ to (hcflmirc 
of the ad\ani cd, cultni ed hridc fiom the issemhled prunes of India, 
irrespective of I a stc creed oi (oloui Tins is the n ost cosiro| ohtan 
form of nnrnacc, where piefnciuc was given to merit or freedom was 
!n\cn to the pil, who was ronsideud (juiic fit to choose the hest partner 
of life after knowing the qualities of each of the suitors present in the 
assemhly It was then aqiie-liunof piaclnnl fuMu drn on^ti ation of 
ment, learning, skill and ahilitv of the prunes and princesses of India, 
wlio liked to he united in the maiiinge hond and not meiel} accept a 
political caste union which ‘'molt of rank ami hcIedil^ 

There were tlie ‘•ages who tested the ( apauties of youths hefoi c 
ihc\ were trained and followed a distiinl pi ofcssion, ns is mentioned 
in the Pousja Par\a The taste svslcm cveniunll} hccame a question 
of merit and profession People were tiien admitted into an} class of 
profession aftci due test or examination Smicss m life depended upon 
the cultural education of a man and a woman The public weie 
intcrcstscd in r lift of usefulness, and ^‘UCuss m then ideals could 
make the nation maicnallv and spiniualh great The} believed that 
peace and pro*-pcnty depended moie upon spiutual pt ogress than upon 
mere material success Die (astcs}slem was thus eventually crystal- 
lised on the liasis of religion and piofessinn 

Tlie MihfiMharat \ VI i l*ar> ( Inpt^r t>’\\, j I7l M — .14 
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rhr In.Inn \<.(h isunucrMlly licid to l.c the mo'.t ancient record 
ul the oii-in .111(1 iirogrc-. of In lo-Arj ui uor.liip It i:, held in the 
liighc-.t C'lccni lij the llnulus of Indn is hcingn rc\cI.ition from tlic 
great (fcitor of the unucrsc It^ interinl eiidoncc demolishes the 
theory of cmigniioii Irom \\ c-t to List The hnguigc in nhiciiliic 
iiitient \ cdic hjmns were composed docs not l)(.Iong torn} phec in 
the West hut It still lingers is the lingmgc of Iiidii iiid is still current 
111 the months of Iiidiins Iksidcs, these \ cdic hjmns with the inmes 
of the Gods ind Jitir norslnppcrs gnt the surest indicition of tlic place 
of their corucption 

riic pnnulwc Uvint; m tuc mid-t of mked mturc, ms 

fortc^l to rcAd Nnlurc l)\ ob-ci \ ilion aiul nicditntion Ncrcs'^it^ h the 
mother of iincntion, and the pnmiti\c Aryans Ii\cd in cn\c^ and ucrc 
proMded with inturil in^tnut'i The) learnt the languages of birdie and 
beasts and were 'Struck with their intelligence. lo\c and gratitude The 
pnnulnc \r>au learnt nian^ thing- fiom oI) 5 cr\ alion of the animal life 
and natural phenomena around him F/ic old bird and animal tales of 
India recorded m the Lpics tcstif3 to the truth of tins The illiterate 
pca^^ants and 1 oatmen can c\cn now read from the clouds abo^c or from 
the heal m ihc water of the ri\cr as to when ram will fall 

The pnnnliNc Ar^an nund m the process of dc\cIopmcnt found 
that bcnoliccnt Nature Jiad proMded everything for the comfort of 
created beings and was stiuck with awe when it witnessed the savage 
fury with which flood fire, wind, thunder, etc , destroy cd c\crything 
and caused miser} and death This is the genesis of human worship in 
India and elsewhere The ancient people believed that Gods could 
work miracles and turn the course of Nature for the benefit of their 
faithful worshippers It is for this the} offered whatever they held dear 
to appease the wrath of the presiding deities of Nature and to propitiate 
them Ihis sacrifice is the keynote of the first human worship and 
pra}cr recorded in the Veda 

With the decadence of this school of thought the spirit of the 
departed was deified along w ith the spirit which every natural object 
possessed The worship of the spirit of the departed ancestor was 
called “Pitrijajna”, and the worship of the guardian spirits of natural 
phenomena in Indra, Varuna, Sun, Moon, Rudra, Yama, etc , was called 
'^Devajajna '' The materialistic Pasupat cult (Rudra worship) brought 
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seven Rislus of India aie believed to have been tianslated into seven 
planetar}^ bodies They were all Vedic Rishis worshipped in the 
Pouranic world. 

Like the earth, heaven too is a place of trial, according to anciept 
Hindu ideas King Nahusa went to heaven, but as soon as he failed to 
restrain his senses he was hurled back to earth and was transformed into 
a snake. The idea of a devil being transformed into a snake is world* 
wide. The Hindus woiship the God Narayana as lying over the snake, 
while the Christians have it thrown dowm from heaven. 

The Gods of Heaven, Earth, Sea, Fire, An and Sky were once made 
in plastic form and with poetic beauty Histoncal events gave an 
impulse and impetus to personification of intellectual and moral qualities, 
and ever}^ great event, such as acquisition of new terntones or victory 
over avals, entailed worship of the Gods and feasting of the priest who 
laid the foundation of the law of rituals. Thus religious as well as 
political institutions enanated fiom the kings and their high priests. 
In this way a number of deities arose to preside over birth, growth and 
prevention of disasters and diseases in Ancient India, but few of them 
survived when philosophers directed their assault against religious 
superstitions and degenerate forms of mysticism, 

Then a complete chAnge took place at the sacrifices of the great 
god, Vishnu, whose form, after the killing of the Asuras, Madhu and 
Kaitava, was represented as having the head of a horse. This is the 
'Hayagriba Upakhayan' mentioned in theTaittnya Aranyaka, Pancha- 
vimsa Brahmana and in the Mahabharata, This was the end of the Hindu 

t 

Tnad worship and the beginning of the worship of the meditative and 
impartial Narayana, with which the Bharat Samhita, the source of the 
two Indian Epics, begins in the Narayana section of the Mahabharata, 
It ultimately came to be inculcated that a Brahmin's duties and salvation 
did not he in the way of sacrifice, but in that of a rigid course of moral 
life, by practice of Pranayam and other religious austerities. 

Ancestor worship m its widest sense did not mean only the worship 
of the dead ancestors, but included the living parents too. The religion 
of the early Indo- Aryans as well as of many other people arise out 
of the belief that the performance of a certain act enjoined by the 
books of religion yields some definite merit That the Aryans in India 
rose to a higher spiritual plane through the cult of Narayana has been 
already shown, and this was propounded by the Bharata Samhita and the 
Uttarakanda of the Ramayana. But in the course of the change from a 
matenalistic to a renunciatory religion, the same stones were used with 
large modifications, both m substance as well as in form. If this is 
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undcr‘'tood clearly ihcrc will he no uUj m trncing the development 
of the C[)ic themes fro n Ihtir carlic-t onginil versions, ^ornc of which 
arc preserved in tlic Uttarnkanda of the Rama^vina and Uharala Simluta 
of the Malnblnrata and Puranas 

The stones winch centre round ance'>ior worbUip arc Tnan> and 
\ancd, and range from the grotesque to t)ic suhhmc The stor} of 
Samkha and Liklnta, of Jaigisa\}a, to whom arc assigned the 

author^hlp of two Sa.nhitas, has an cxclusnc interest unconnected with 
the other stonc'^ which became laur on part of tiic kpie legend^ 
Samkha and Lik^nta were two great R^hi brother^, ^ons of Yaigi«>a\}a, 
who liVud on the hank of Valiuka u\cr at some dir^tancc from each other. 
Once upon a time tlic RinIu Likinla vailed on hi^ elder brotlicr Samkha, 
but at the time hv, broliicr wns awa> Being imngr^ he plutkcd sonic 
fruit from the trees of his A'.lnrania (hermitage) and ate tlicm When 
Samkha came he found lu^ hrotlicr eating tiic fruito frotU hu trees and 
accused Jiim of tJicft, and sent Ijim to the king to rcccnc punisJnncnt at 
hi3 hands The king thought liiai it was a trifling offence and did not 
want to punish him, but on Liklnta in-i^^ling on rcccning punishment 
according to the laws of the realm, Mie king had no other altcmatne but 
to ordci /ns tu o Iiands to be cut off a pumslimcnt for tlicft Then 
Liklnta came back to his elder brother, who advised Iiim to make 
offenngs to his ancestors, l)ic groat Risliis, and the go Is flirougli the 
fa\ours of hi^ ancestors Likhita got bat k Ins tv o hands The stor} ends 
with the moral, whic/i is given in tins connection, that whoe\ or discharges 
his duties enters into a spirit of 4 oly Communion wath Ins ancestors i he 
king who fulfils his manifold duties receives the approbation of his 
ancestors and becomes successful (Santi Parv a, Chapter 231) The stor^' 
of the matricide of Paraslui-Rama, who had lost his glory through his 
humiliation at tlic hand of Ikshval u Rama, got back his old vngour by 
making offenngs to bis ancestors at the water of the nver Badhu Sara 
(Bana Parva, Chapter 99, and also refen ed to in Poukama Parv a) 

The Mahabharata explains that the meaning of offering oblation to 
the dead is nothing but the worslup of the God Narayana (Shanti Parva, 
Chaptei CCCXLVI) 

“2varada said ~lt is from that; Saprema Dett^ that Bralitui, the grandfather of 
all the TTorlds, sprang in daj s of yore That Brahma, otherw ise tailed Prameshtlu 
filled with cheerfulness caused my father (BaksUa) to come into being 1 was the 
eon of Brahma, created before all others, by hie will 0 nghto'tus aud illustrious one, 

I am performing these ntes in honour of the departed manes for the sake of 
ffara 3 ana and according to those ordinances that have been ordained by himself 
The illustrious Narayana IS the father, mother and grandfather In all sacrifices 
performed in honour of the departed manes, it that Iiord oC the universe who is 
worshipped On one occasion, the gods, who were father, taught their children the 
Shrutls Having lost their knowledge of the Shrutis, the fathers had to acquire it 



again from those sons to irbom they hal communicated it. Ou account of this 
incident, the sons, who had thus to commuuioate the Mantras to their fathers, acquired 
the status of fatliers Forsooth, n hat the gods did on that occasiou is ivell known 
to you two. Sons and fathers had thus to adore each other Having first spread 
soma blades of Kusha grass the gods and the departed manes placed three funeral 
cakes thereon and thus adored eabh other I wish to know, however, the reason 
why the departed manes in days of yore acquired the name of Pindas 

The mter-relation of the great Epic and the institutes of Manu is 
clear The principal ancient methods of salvation were Devajajna and 
Pitiijajna, The niythologj^ behind the Pitiijajna is given in the same 
chapter in the mouth of the god Narayana as follows — 

** Kara and Narayana said —The earth, in days of > ore, with her bolt of seas, 
disappeared from view Gonnda, takinq the form of a gigantic boar, raised 
her up Having replaced the earth in her former position, that foremost of 
Puruahas, his body smeared with water and mud, began co do what was necessary 
for the world and its inhabitants When the Sun reached the meridian, and the 
hour, therefore, came for saying the midday praters, the powerful Lord, suddenly 
shaking off three balls of mud from lus tusk, placed them upon the Earth, 0 Narada, 
having previouslj spread thereon certain blades of grass The powerful Vishnu 
dedicated those balls of mud to lua own self, according to the rites laid down in the 
eternal ordinance Regarding the three balls of mud that the powerful Lord had 
shaken off from his tusks as funeral cakes, he then, with sesame seeds that arose 
from the heat of his own bodj, himself performed the rite of dedication, sitting 
with face turned towards the East That foremost of gods then, moved bj the 
desire of establishing rules of conduct for the inhabitants of the three worlds, said 
these words Vrishokapi said;— I am the Creator of the worlds I am determined to 
create those that are to be called departed manes — Saying these words, ho began to 
think of those high ordinances that should regulate the rites to be performed m 
honour of the departed manes Whi’e thus doing, he behold that the three balls of 
mud, shaken off his tusk, had fallen towards the south. Ho then said to himself, — 
These balls, shab n off my tusk, have fallen on the Barth towards the south of her 
surface Ledbi this, I declare that theso should be known henceforth by the name 
of departed maues Let these three that are of no particular shape, and that are 
only round, come to be considered as Pitris m the worll Thus do I create the 
eternal Pitns 1 am the father, the grandfather and the groat grandfather and 
1 should be considered as li\ tag in these three Pindaa There is no one that is 
Bnpenor to me Who is there whom £ m>aelf, may adore with rites? Who, again, 
13 my father m the universe? 1 myself am grandfather I am, indeed, the 
grandfather and the father, I am the ons cause Having said th*se words, that 
God of Gods, Viz, lie called Vrisliakapi, offered thoae funeral cakes, 0 learned 
Brahmana, on the breast of the Varahi mountains, with elaborate rites By those 
ntes he adored his own self, and having ftnlsbed the adoration, disappeared there and 
then Hence the Pitris are called Pmda This is the root of the designation 
According to the words given vent to by Vrishakapi at that time, the Pitris receive 
the worship offered by all The^ who celebrate saendees in honour of and adore the 
departed manes, the gods, ihe preceptor or other reverend senior, guests arrived at 
fhe house, kine, superior Brahmanas, the goddess Earth, and their mothers, in 
thought, word, and deed, ate said to adore and sacrifice to A^ishnu himself Entering 
the bodies of all existent creatures, the illustrious lord is the Soul of all things 
Unaffected by happiness or misery, his attitude towards all is equaL Gifted 

♦ The ilbh Shauti Parva, Chapter CCCXLVI, pp 570—571, verses 5—11. 



vriih gro'vtnc^^ ‘in J of gfoit 504 I, Nnrnv <%n*v Imlbe »n -aid to bo tlio soul all thiogi 
in tho Unlrortfc * 

The Risln Mnrich found Naro^aDn m S\ cloth ipo r The 

while Nora>nno and white kIoiuI where the Rishi Narodo found him gi\c 
gooJ grounds lo conclutic tint the name Svctadiipa o'\cd its origin more 
to the place hemg reputed lo ln\c been the alx^dcof tlic White Narajani 
in SatNa Jugi, the fir^l c^tlc of lime, linn an\ thing cl'^c For it is said 
in the Annu^aslnna Par\n that the name of Sicnd\ipa owed its origin in 
all probahilit} lo the Ro}aI Sage S\cta, wlio became famous b^ killing 
Andbak.a Sveta was a follower of tlic Pa^upat cult, !)Ut when lie was 
perhaps converted lo the Nara^ana cull he ma} have gone lo Sveta 
Island# Siva Iicard from Brahma all about Nara^am, called the 
Trannaka-Bralima discourse m Sanii Parva, Chapter 350351 Nor is 
this all There is the rrost interesting discourse between the two great 
heroes of the Rannvrna and the Mahabharata, Hnnumana and Bhima, 
who were said to be brcthcrcn, in Bana Parva, Chapter 16S Hanumnna 
enlightened Bhinia about the important t hangc of colours of Nara^ana 
with difTcrcnt cycles of time and tlic true implication of Narajnna 
worship The inicrc^ting portions bearing on tlic subject arc given 
below — 

“ O cluld, lu thft Krila \ uga tfiero were no t ©Icstmls* no Danavas, no Gandharras, 
no Yakshas, no llakaliasaa, and no Xngaa Thora was neither huvlng nor aelhng 
The Sama» tho Rick, the 'iayu (\ oJa3> did not exist There was no manual labour 
The necosaarios of life wore procured only by thinking for rhi only Dharma 

wTis then renunciation In that Yugi there was neither disease nor the doca> of the 
senses There waj no tber mabce, nor pridt, nor by) Ocn-y, nor discord, nor iJl w ilJ, 
nor cuaningnes*, nor fear nor mi so ry nor envr, nor coveicousne-'S For this reason, 
exen that chief refuge of all ^ugas, the supreme Urahma, was attaiuab c toalU 
The w-ljite cloth wearing Narajnna (also was the soul of all crealotci) 

One uniform Sjul was tl e ohjert of thetr meditation, there was but one 
religion and one ordinance Though the> bad different characters, they followed 
one Veia, and the^ had oae religion According to the dinsions of time, th y led 
the four modes of life without aiming at an> object Thus thoi obtained ((Inal) 
emancipation ** 

hear from me all about tboTreta “iuga, in which sacrifices were introduced 
fin the world) (In this age) virtue decrtase-l by a quarter and ^ara'\ ana assumed 
a red colour Men practised truth and devoted themselves to religion and religious 
rites Thus sacrifices were introduce!, and manj religious rites came to he per 
formed In the Treta Yu^a men began to devise to attain an object and they attained 
to It by performing (religious) a^ts and {giving away) gifts Men never densted 
from virtue, and they were always engiged in asceticism and the bestowal of gift^ 
The four orders were devoted to their respective duties and they performed (religious) 
rites# Such were the men in the Treta Vugi 


♦ The Mbh Chapter CCCXLVI, page 370, Shauti Parva, Veraes 12—23 
Mbh Chapter 343, Shanti Parra 
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**In tim Dwnpora 1 uga virtue decroaaod by Imlf » Viflbnu aBsumed a ydllo'W’ 
colour, and Uio Vedas became dnidcd into four parts Thon some learnt all the 
four Vedas , sorpc agnui oul^ three, fomo two, and some did not know even the Hick 
The Sastras having been thus divided, (religious) acta albo (naturally) multiplied 
Mo’itl) innuonced bj jmssion, mon engaged lu asceticism and gifts As men had 
no capacity to study thceutirc Veda, it camo to bo divided into several parts And 
ns the intellect (of men) deteriorated, few were devoted to truth When men fall 
off from truth, the) became subject to various diseases, —lust overtakes men and 
natural calamities fall on them llcing affected b) these, some then betake to 
a^cetiUfcm Others perform aacnfices with the desire cfenjo) mg worldly luxuries 
or of obtaining heaven (and its ^jileasure) 0 sou of Kunti, thus in the Dwapara 
ago men becnnio degenerated on account of thoir impietj 

“In tho Kah Vnga onl) cue quarter of virtue remains \rhou tins age appears, 
Keshava tVishnu asbumos a black colour The Vedas, the Institutes, the virtue, the 
sacrifices, and religious observances all fall into disuse Then it (excessive ram), 
draught, rats, locusts, birds and king diseases, lassitude, anger, deformities, natural 
calamitios, anguish and fear of famine take possession of the world AsthisYuga 
passes on, virtue becomes daily weaker As virtue becomes weak, all creatures 
degenerate, and as creatures degenerate, their nature also undergoes deteriora 
tion The religious acts performc<l at this waning of the Yuga produce contrary 
effects Even thobe \Nho hvt for several Yugus must conform to their changes 

The Indo-Aryan form of \\orship through sacrifices assumed a 
pseudo-pohtical character with the kings of India and their priests when 
the sacnfices began to be undertaken more for the destruction of enemies 
or for the attainment of specific temporal success than for the spiritual 
amelioration of Hindu Society or for the spiritual emancipation of the 
individual performers. 

The implication of the Abtika Parva and its connection with pre- 
vious Parvas are not hard to find 1 he moral and spiritual teachings 
that converge round king Janmejoya’s snake sacrifice form the bedtock 
of the present Mahabharata The performance of this Yajna was not 
completed The cruel purpose for winch it was undertaken was shown 
in its true colours by the Rishi Aslika when he asked from the king 
the boon which implied the abandonment of the objective of the sacrifice. 
The word Astika means a theist The obvious inteipietation of this 
abandonment of the snake sacrifice through Astika would be that the 
criiel ceremonial rituals involving sacnfices of animals or extermina- 
tion of Nagas or enemies were then subordinated to higher ethical and 
spiritual conceptions embodied in the Pancha Ratra instituted by 
Narada and the Narayana cult Similar is the implication of the result 
of Parasurama’s Aswamedha sacrifice, which he had performed after 
decimating the Kshatnya race and in which, on his making a gift of 
the Earth as the sacrificial fee to the Rishi Kasyap, the latter banished 
him to the Southern Ocean or the Mahendra Mountain in Onssa by 
asking him to retire from the eartli which he had given away 

*Tho Mail. Chapter CXLIV, Vaaa Parva, verses 13—17, 20— M and -23— 38, pp 
317—218 




It w quite cMclciU from c\ cn n •^upcrficnl pcrusnl of the Maha 
hinnta that a grout cliangc \^a^ coining o\cr tlic earlier ntinlislic ^^acn* 
ficcs Greater strc'^s uas laid on the pcrfonnancc of the moral duties of 
the rc^pcctiNC ca'^tc di\ iMons of the Ar\ ans The life of the Brahmin 
consi‘;tcd of a continuous scnc^ of sacrifices through Hiich he 
must '^cek siivition The great sa(.nfir*c^, such as Asvamcdln, 
Raja-Su}a and otlicrs, uhicii ncrc performed by \anous kings at 
long interval'^, could not be the means of salvation and expiation 
as was at fir*vt nought to he inculcated, but tlicir important place 
in the social and politieal life of the people was recognised Cruel 
practices connected with them were under-valued and forbidden 
From this point of mow one sees a consistent connection between 
the account of the uncompleted snake sacrifice of Janmejo^a and 
the teachings of Bidura and Sanat Sujata in Ud}oga Paraa^, 
where the duties of the Brahmins as leading to their complete bliss 
in the hereafter arc mentioned Most of them relate to their daily 
a%ocations Sanat Sujata, the teacher of Narada, emphasises the 
distinction between death and immortality and explains the means by 
which immortality' can be attained The Brahmin is defined as a person 
who, although he lives amongst relatives, remains a stranger to them in 
respect of hi^ actions Thib certainly refers to hib contemplations and 
Niskama Dharma. 

The view that the Mahabharata was a later development of the 
Bharata Samhita is universally held and is also borne out by the text 
of the Mahabharata Professor W mtcmiiz, who could not sec the inter- 
connection between the different strata of the Mahabharata, thinks that 
Pausya Parva (Mahabharata I, 3), the Markendeyi section of the 
Vana Parva and the Narayana section of Shanti Parv^a he outside the 
scope of the Epic proper, and disagrees with Professor Oldcnberg, who 
sees m them an earlier stage of Epic poetry If the sacnfiual origin of 
the Bharata Samhita was properly understood by students of the Maha- 
bharata, they would have a sure grasp of the inter-relation between the 
dififerent themes of the Mahabharata and the gradual development of the 
Epic. 

The sacrifice, which was an important educational institution, 
formed an essential feature of Indo-Ar^^an life It focussed the activi- 
ties and knowledge denved from the various deeds performed by the 
good and the wise A man, acco'‘ding to this vnew, has to lead a life of 
activity, and unless he attains wisdom and true knowledge by actions, 
according to the Shastne injunctions, he cannot attain bhss and 


TJdyoga Parva, Chapters 49 and 50 
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happmo^is From what has been said nlreadyi it will be quite clear that 
the sacrifice was the pivot of the Bhaiata Samlnta and that whatever 
pertained to the peiforniancc of the Yajna belonged to the earliest 
stratum of the Mahabhnrala. 

The natural forces winch the caily Aiya ns woi shipped consisted 
of fne elements — Earth, Water, Fire, Wind and Sky Of these Fire 
came to be regarded by them as the most powciful, whose favour they 
sought to win or who^^c wialh the} tned to avert by offering sacii' 
fices of objects that were dear to tliem In this way the sacrifices had 
come to occupy a \ery impoi tnnt place among the lohgious institutions 
of tlic Iado-Ar}an iice. These sacrifices W'ere of three kinds, the 
Brahma Yajna, in which the Vcdic Sandhya Gajitii was lecited thrice 
daily by the Brahmins ; the sacrifices connected with the phases of the 
moon for conferring blibs on the ancestors, and pi opitiating gods and 
sages etc ; nnd last!}, ibc AswamcdJin and Raja-buya sacnfices by 
kings, winch stood on an altogelhei different footing 

Devi was at first a generic term to convey the meaning of w'hat 
was good, great and bright, and ‘'Asura'^ meant selfish and pow^erfuU 
The sacrifices were at first undertaken to support the Devas against the 
iVsuras The sacrifices were m the nature of gratification to God, and 
the pria*^tb helped the worshipper in every possible w^ay to unite the 
general public and their lieads for making common cause against the 
cvilnloers The development of the idea of godhead and its diflferent 
stages are not merely theoretical postulates but historical realities 
The different levels of religious thought in India had been reached m 
very early Vedic times by different classes of the same society* The 
Upanishad stood against the idea of godhead propounded by the Vedic 
Rishis m their hymns and sacrifices, and spoke of God as simply 
unknowable There is no predicate in human language which can 
convey and represent the true idea of God, and Upanishad defined Him 
with the wwds '' Ncti Neti Not this, Not this It has found 
an echo m the worda of the Maxims of Tyre — 

Let men know nil that is dmne, lot them know it only 
Indians believe m the five elements of Nature Samkhya philosophy 
ascribes the creation of these five elements to the self-consciousness of 
the Creator Sky is the receptacle of wind and sound, fire is gen- 
erated by wind, from fire water flows from the sky, and from 
water the earth was created The Sun and the Moon shine day 
and night and are considered to be the most important creators of 
earth. The Ancient Indo-Aryan race w^orshipped them and the kings 
of India traced their lineage from them, which was in fact the two 


L®t men only know, let tliem only love, lot them onl} remember the Divine,” 




of wor^lnp Dcvnjajun and Pilnjijin Thi^ i*; ilic most 
important tlicogontc ptocc'^^; of Indo Ar}an uor^lup of Uic gods 

The whole of tlic \'cda incnlntcs the worOnp of single gods and 
the great Western Vcdic scholar, Professor Ma\ Muller, dn ides Vcdic 
worship into throe states Henoihci^tic, Pol3lhcistic and Monotheistic 
\cdadc-cnhcs the fight hetwoon \ a>>Ntln md Vis\amilra and their 
disciples \ asistin, with the ai nn of king Sudn ^ conquered the ten 
kings who cro'^sed tlic fi\c rucr-, of India It pro\e^ two important 
things, fir-tl> that Va^i^tha ‘•topped (he immigration of the West, and 
second)} ilic spiritual adviser and performer of sacrifices of a king 
followed him on the hattlcfald to gi\c ncrc--ar} ad\icc liow to fight 
and to help the king to win sucvoss at the opportune moment, perhaps 
not ‘^cen h} liic king himself Vcdic God-, were invoked witli the 
names of priests and the pnc>t- were worshipped almost like gods 
for the pncsls, \ ersed in the m} ‘^tcncs and incantations of the ^tharwi 
Veda, often displaNcd great occult powers and worked miracles for 
their disciplas 

** Va^iatlia and \ ! 5 \araitrji» vrho with tli ir familn ^ Invc both bo»n tlie Parohitas 
of king Sadas, did inorD for tho king tbm Lhantiog hymns to imploro tho 
aidofthoir gMs Tho imp'vrtanc* of tin ir ofTiLf^ 13 best shown hj the violent 
contest which these two fumihos of th \as\‘^^hn5 and aisvaraitras carried on, in 
order to stcare for iho-nselves tho hoTedltar^ dlgQlt^ of Purolnta There was & 
simllnr contest between tho prif'St'^ at tho cf^urt "f Asiimti a descoudent of Iksh* 
vaku He, not satisfied with hi^ fjur rurolutAS, Brndhu, Sulundhu Sratabandhu 
and N iprabandhu, who n cro brotli r^ and belonged 1 1 tli»^ family of tlie Gaupavantt-^, 
dismissed them, and a\>pfutited two now prie<»t'^ fmaynrmau) Tho^e new Purolutas, 
seeing that tho Ganpayanas used incmtotioa' agiin^^ the hte of king Asimati 
retaliated, and causud b\ tliolr rlnrms the d*'ath of one of them. Subandhu 
fheroapon tho other tlireo bnthors emp^sod a song to appease the wrath of the 
two pnc'^ta, and to save lli* ir ova lives This son^ and some othf'rs connected 
with tho same contest, firm part of tho Slh \shtaka of the Uig‘\tMla The very 
fact of the ofUceof Piirohita b mg hereditar> shows that it partook of a jKJUtical 
character It flee ms to have bt.on so at an oarlj tvmo lii a hj mn of the Uig Veda 
L91G, whore ^gni is invoke I under seioral p lasth name^, he is called, Janusha 
Purohita or Purohita by birth Of 1 lOT S Vnj we find «eierat instances where 
pn* 3 ts if once employed by a royal family, claim to be emplojcd always When 
Janamejiya Parikshita ventured to perform a saenfi^o without the Knsyapas, he 
was forced b> the Asitamngas, n family of the Kasjapaa, to empi >y them again 
When ^ iBvantara Saushadmana drove away the Sya]iaraas from his sacrifice, he 
W 04 S prevailed upon b> Kami Jlargavoia to call them back this shows that the 
priestly office was of great importance in tho ancient times of India The original 
occupation of the Purohita ma} simply have been to perform the usual sacn Bees , 
but, with ambitious Brahmans, it soon bo a me a stopping stone to political i>ower *,’* 

"One of the greatest events in the life of lasistha was the YictOT> whuh king 
Sudas achieved under his guidance But In tho Maudala of the Yasisthai, the same 
event IS sometimes alluded tn as belonging to the past, and in one oCt ha hymns 

• Professor Max Muller a "Ancient Sanskrit Literatnra pp dS5--dS7 and p 4B3 
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ascribed to the same Yaaishtha we read, * CoDimitting our sons and ofifspnng to 
the same good profce:jtion which Vditi Ultra, and Varuna like gaardians, give to 
Sadas> let ua not make our gods angry ‘ 

♦‘The original institution of a Parohiba, aa the spiritual adviser of a king ora 
chief, need not be regarded as the sign of a far advanced hierarchical systenu The 
position of the Brahmans must have been a peculiar one in India from the very 
beginning They appear from the very ftrat as a class of men of higher intellectual 
power than the teat of the dry an colonists , and their general position, if at all 
recognised, could hardly have been different from that of Vasishtha in the camp of 
Sudas 


The Brahmm sages, according to the evidence of the Vedas, 
Puranas and the Epics, were the vanguard of Aryan culture 

It is well-known that the co-operation between the Brahmins and 
Kshatnyas, one having the allegiance of the general public for their 
learning and character and the other exercising political power over 
them, was secured at the sacrifices for their mutual benefit The 
Asvamedha and Raja-Suya sacrifices were primanly camouflaged 
political institutions under a religious guise. In them the various 
princes of India were not called upon to render homage as vassals 
to one supenor overlord, but were merely requested to contribute 
to the general expenses of the sacrifices The acknowledgment of the 
suzerainty of the king intending to perform the horse sacrifice was 
secured not by an open invasion of the terntones of the other kings of 
India, but merely by making them allow the horse of the sacrifice to 
pass through their countries unmolested Only those who had rival 
pretensions and wanted themselves to celebrate a similar sacnfice 
challenged the right of the performer by seizing the ho-'se 
horse sacnfice minimised the task of an ambitious ruler aspirric v'" "::e 
overlordship of India, causing as little trouble and ^ 

Many of the kings contributed willingly to the expen-e- •'c ^ nnce 
considenng it also as a meritorious act. 


In a Raja-Suya sacnfice kings from various pa** 
bled at the place where it was being perforned a 
a ruler belonging to their class They did not co ne 
will be evident from the speech made by kiog 
Suya sacnfice of Yudhisthira Tne successful 
fice reaped not only spintual merit from it, 
to prionty among the Rulers of India 
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their tikiiig (>irti I the sicuhcc strcagtMcricJ the ciusc of the pariioilar 
king iinong Ihc gcncnl public of India rurthcrniorc, after receiving 
gifts froTi one king at the Rijn-Suyi sacnficc, they could not, \Mth an^ 
conscience, adM'^c another king or engage themselves to another king 
for a similar n\al sacrifice during ilic hfc-iimc of the previous performer 
of a sacnfice like the Raja*Su3aa or As\anicdha 

The Drahmms iWio flocked to the sacrifice at the inMtalion of the 
king did not do so mcrcl} foi personal reasons The Vcdic h}mns 
were as 3CI confined to a small class of Brahmins No one could lake 
part in the ‘sacrifice unless he knew the Vcdic hymns by heart with 
correct pronunciation and reading, and hence the knowledge of these 
hymns became widespread among the Brahmins Those who displaced 
great learning and were renowned for their pictj, received titles of 
distinction at the sacrifices such as Muni, Maharshi and Brahmar- 

shi The gifts w hith the} rccci\cd were utilised for the support of 
the great teaching institutions and universities with winch the} were 
associated In these universities, tlic Vcdic hjmos and the Vedangas 
were studied and popularised among the Brahmins Thus these sacn- 
fites were not only great instruments for the extension of political power 
by the ambitious Rulers of India, but were the chief means by which 
the culture of the race was pre^^erved and perpetuated 

It was at these baenfices that the lawi, of good conduct or Dharma 
were promulgated by the Brahmin >ageb and were enforced b} the 
kings The spread of Aryan culture m the Ar^avarta required such 
institutions as the sacnficcb, which were the distinguishing charactens- 
lie of the Indo-^ermanic culture as against the idolatrous practices of 
the aborigines, which it replaced The institution of sacrifices was 
developed from this motl^e The elaborate rituals which were a part 
of the ceremony of the tsaenfices necessitated the creation of a pnestly 
class, and this clasb became the exponent of the culture of the Aryan 
race 

It was realised at an early period of At^an avilisation in India 
that the cause of the Aryans could only be upheld in India close co- 
operation between Brahmins and Kshatnyas It is said in the Maha- 
bharata that a dispute took place between Atn and Gautama at the horse 
sacnfice of king Vain^a, when the king was praised as Indra by Atn, 
to which objection was *aken by Gautama, who maintained that the king 
could not be addressed as such for the epithet Tndra’ could only be 
applied to the Heavenly King, Indra The dispute was settled by the 
divine sage Sanat Kumar, who said 

‘ As (whan) fire united with the wind burns down foreitr, eo (when) a Brahman's 
energy 13 united with that of a Kshatnya and nee versa. It conj»uine8 all enemie’ * 
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**Tho king is uoteu for estabhslang rcligi >n and ho ifl tho protector of Ins aubjeets 
He i< (like) Indra (a protector of all beings), like SuKra (a propoimder of morala), 
hko Brih*v5pnti (an advisor) and (thorefore'I ho is Justly at^led the ruler of our 
destiny ’ 

Is there {therefore) nuybod> who considers himself nbovd worshipping tho indi* 
vidual to whom such oppoUations ns Projapati (the lord of all croaturea) Virata, 
Emjperor, Kshatnya. lord ofo rtli and monarch are applied m praise, etc V’ 

It IS interesting that the son of Vena received such rich tributes 
from the great Rishis at the sacrifice while his father vras killed for not 
conforming to Brahnianical ideals and laws He had incurred their 
displeasure and therefore was overthrown and killed by the Non-Aryan 
Nishads and fishermen at the instance of the Rishis Pnthuwasthe 
first sovereign of India who performed the Raja-Suya sacrifice, at which 
the controversy between Ain and Gautama, mentioned above, took 
place Sukracharya was his pnest, Balakhilya and Sarasvata were 
hi£> ministers, and the great Rishi Garga w^as his astrologer. The 
success of his reign was due to the fact that though he was a very 
powerful ruler who constrained the earth to yield abundance to his 
subjects, he never transgressed the laws and counsels of the Rishis 
It IS held that because he protected them from harm (Kshata), he became 
celebrated as the Kshatnya, a title which w’as subsequently transmit- 
ted to the whole ruling race of Aryabarta and the very name of the 
earth (Pnthivi) owes its ongin to him. 

The theory on w»hich the performance of a sacrifice was based, 
apart from its cultural implication, is that prosperity and success in 
this life and hereafter cannot be secured without energy and without 
the sacrifice of an object which is very dear to one The story of 
Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, throwing away his valuable ring in the 
sea to appease the wrath of the gods, who do not like mortals to enjoy a 
course of uninterrupted prosperity, is really a very early form of the 
superstition which prompted kings to perform sacnfices It is evident 
to ail those who are acquainted with the growth of ritualism that .the 
sacrifice was not of such an elaborate character at the time of the com- 
position of the Vedic hymns Sacrifice then meant the sacrifice of a 
thing or person very dear to the oSerer for the purpose of recavxng a 
boon from the gods 

iRishis and pnests did not live with their own people in crowded 
towns, hut made their abode m forests, in plains as well as on the hills, 
where Ihey lived among the abonginal races of India, by whom they 
were faithfully served The^fishermen, the hunters, ^the wood-cutters, 
the Gandharvas, and Apsaras, and Rakshasas were employed by them as 
neivs-agents andieven spies, and they brought information to the sages 
asto what was going on m the icountry, and in *the»capital, about the 
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conduct of the kings lownnK their subjects and vice vena, or if any 
foreign invasion w-is likely to take phcc ind so forth The Brahmin 
Rishis kept thcmselve'i al)rcast of all up-to*(litc political information 
through these aborigmci?, wlio had direct dealings with townsmen, the 
fisherman bringing his fisli to sell, tlic hunter his meat to dispose of and 
the Gandharvas to entertain miusil and dance in \\hicli they excelled 
They could collect useful information in the course of their liusincss 
transactions and this they faithfully reported to the Brahmin hermits 
dwelling in tlic forests It is mentioned in the EpiCs that some of 
these Rishis knew the art of Jicalingi such as Cha^avana, and this 
furnishes us with a clue to the wide popularity winch the} enjoyed 
among the Non-Aryan people with whom the} lived 

Now a sacrifice undertaken 1)} the king at the instance of the 
Brahmins was meant not onl} to further the interests of the king but 
also to cement the l)ond of amity between the Brahmin Rishi and his 
Non-Aryan adherents The Non-Ar}an races had each their own 
religion Some worshipped the snake, some the tree and so on If 
in the Vedic sacrifices morel} Vcdic li}mns were chanted, they could 
have no influence wath tlic illiterate aborigines who had come all the wa} 
from their homes at the outskirts of the kingdom to participate in the 
ceremonies In fact, the invocation of the Vcdic gods alone would 
antagonise them, for it is well-known that the more backward the 
community, the more touch} it is with regard to its own beliefs and 
religious practices The Brahmin sages were not only the spiritual 
instructors of the Ar}ans They had a larger and wader mission to 
fulfil They had taken upon themselves the task of spreading Aryan 
culture among the vast aboriginal population of India This could only 
be done, not by the discarding of then superstitions and religious 
beliefs but b} conserving and using them as the vehicle of instruction, 
by means of which these races were gradually brought up to the level 
of the culture of the conquering Ar}’ans 

It was for this reason that out of the ten days of the sacrifice of 
Asvamedha, no less than six days were devoted to the Instruction of the 
Non-Aryans Of tliese Non-Aryans, all were not aborigines or back- 
ward people The Asuras, who were addressed on the seventh day of 
the sacrifice, had maintained an equal contest with the Devas and were 
quite a powerful people, but those among them who had submitted to 
the Aryans were now liv’’mg by usury like the lews in mediaeval Europe 
So successful was the mission of the Brahmins m this respect, that not 
only did these aboriginal people receive instruction from the Brahmin 
Rishis but some of them became qualified to be the instructors of the 
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‘The K'roat \o*lnnlUl pliil(j4oj,iior wlio u roto hli .‘tinimentari in^01 \ I) often 
piolo^ the Mahnbhnrritfi ns n Smnti nn-l In dls^uMint: n toren from Hook XII 
oXpn*<sl) rtlito^ tlint Mnlmhlmritn wni inlondod for tlio rolif^fous instruction of 
tho^o cln^^os who h) tholr i>os{tion nro dohirn d from ^tudjing tho Vodas nnd 
Vodinln*’ ('IncdonaollV Ilintor^ of '•nnikrit Idtoraturo, pn^o 11^0) 

But Prof Mncdonncll had before him the rand>a Brahmams 
(x\-5), \\hcrc ii IS «;aid that ihc Hharata will alwajs have Vasistha as 
Parohtla, whKh might either mean a king of that name or men in 
general Later on Profes'^or Mncdonncll says that the Bharata, though 
held in high regard !>} the composers of the Brahmana nnd set up b} 
them as models of correct conduct, appear to have ccasc<l to represent a 
political cntit}, for there arc no longer any references to them in that 
sense, as to the other peoples of the da} Their name, morcot cr, does 
not occur in the tribal enumerations of the Aitercya Brahmana 

It has been stated alrcad} that no one in Vcdic times uas debarred 
because of his origin from studying the Veda. The instance of 
Kaaasha Aihisha has been mcnlioncd in this connection, and the fact 
that m the performance of the sicrificcs where Vcdic hymns were 
uttered non-Aryans were present and were addressed, disproves the 
later \ icw of the exclusi\ c character of the V edas The Bliarata Samliita 
was used for religious instruction of those people who could not stud} 
or comprehend the Vedas TIic Bharata Samhita was a part of the 
Vcdic ceremonial liturgy and, as such, must be deemed to have been a 
continuation of Vcdic literature 

The Bharata Samhita marks a distinct change m the attitude of 
the Bmhmms and Kshatriyas towards w'ardly success through religious 
sacrifices The Bharata Samhita, having its origin in the institution of 
the Yajnas, with which it was deeply connected through the ins- 
tructive and e^planato^y stones and parables narrated by the pnests, 
had indeed a higher moral and spiritual message 

The great gods, illustrious Rishis, prosperous kings and all inferior 
beings owe their origin to one great ackaowlcdged creator, Narayana, 
who shows no speaal favour to anyone in this universe The Bharata 
Samhita, v\hich was composed m the sacnficial schools of the 
Vedas, was meant to close an epoch of war between the different 
races inhabiting India, between Devas and Asuras, among the Aryans 
themselves, between Brahmins and Kshatriyas, between the Kshatnyas 
themselves, and even among the different Brahmin priests and 
their followers It was only natural that an effort should have 
been made towards lessening the tension existing between different 
classes of Aryans living in India, and the outcome of this was the 
Bharata Samhita In it, moral duties and spmtual happiness received 
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rnli^ ral frat^^mity itnong ling- and Ri his uho were invited to be 
Witn tim anrtion of the illnslrlous 1 mgs and Ri^his picscnl 
at the’^c Mrrifircf, the duties enjoined m the Vedas were CKpouiidcd 
for indnruig the general public to follow (hem 

They \.crc meant to further the rnliural development of, all the com- 
munitiei living mi Aryavaita on Vedi< lines, and to bring into its fold 
all classes of men; and it was for tins that some of the days of the 
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b-crifiLC u cl c ‘id apirt for the participation of ihc non-Aryan communi- 
uch, to whom Vcdic in<;truction w is then imparted hy the Vcdic Rjshis 
It should be borne in mind that according to the evidence recorded in 
early literature, the non-Ar}an^, such as those who lived by hunting 
and fishing etc , wci c not despised, hut were sought lobe uplifted and 
civilised I)} the Brahmins and the sacrifices subserved from this point of 
view a ver} important purpose It is also on record in the Mahabharata 
that the Nishadas, Shahars, Kiratas and Fishermen were au\iliaries 
of the Brahmins, who with their help upheld their cause against 
hostile kings, such as Vena and Visvamitr*a 

One of the earliest sacnficc:> that is mentioned in the Mahabharata 
was a human sacnficc, performed h} King Somaka, who sacrificed his 
one son Jantu for getting one hundred and one sons as a boon from the 
gods at the instance of his chief priest Animals mere frequently sacn- 
ficed, and this must have raided a rexulsion of feeling among many of 
the Rishis The priest who had advised King Somaka to perform the 
child sacrifice was made to pay a pcnaltj for this by being condemned to 
live in hell With the awakening of more human feelings, sacnfices 
were not, however, altogclhc abolished, but the cruel practices connected 
wnth them were considerably minimised, and they were made to serve a 
higher purpose, namcl} , the cultural one, of which so much has been 
written already as to require no further amplification It was then that 
an elaborate programme was introduced and all the communities living 
in the land were addressed on separate days as to what they should or 
should not do, bj means of songs chanted by the Vinaganigas at the 
order of the Adhvaryu, and through legends 

If we take the history of the performance of sacrifices m historical 
sequence, according to the ver&ion of the Mahabharata and the Parana, 
It was Manu Vivasvata who first celebrated Yajnas and those who were 
illustrious among his descendants followed his example On the first 
day of the sacrifice, songs (called Gathas) giving accounts of then 
glorious deeds were sung 

On the second day the story of Yama Vivasvata, who offered King 
Muchukunda the sovereignty of this world, was told The story^ con- 
tains the moral that power should be won by one^s own exertions and 
not received as a gift The lesson of this story was intended for the 
kings who were present at the sacrifice 

It was in this way and on this line that the original Mahabharata 
was developed This is sufficiently indicated in the various legends 
beanng on sacrifice which are to be found in the Mahabharata In fact, 
the Mahabarata begins with the sacnfice performed by King Basuhoma, 
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the distinguished folio wei of Indra who was eventually convei ted Into 
a worshipper of Narayana, It w^as there that a dispute arose among the 
priests and the Devas over the question of the expediency of animal or 
corn sacnfices, and King Basuhoma was cursed by the Rishis for 
ha\nng taken the side of the Devas and decided wrongfully in favour of 
animal sacafice He was freed from tlie curse when he became a wor- 
shipper of Narayana Some begin the Mahabharata with Manu Viva^svata 
and some inth Basuhoma or Uparichara 

In the Asvamedha sacrifice the horse; which was then considered 
to be the most valuable possession, \vas killed in order to propitiate the 
gods and obtain from them boons m compensation for the loss which 
the kings had undergone in tins manner The story of King Somaka 
(Mbh Bana Parva, Chapter 127) is an illustration of the extent of the 
grip winch this vicw^ had on men, and tins probably explains the origin 
of the human sacrifice that pi evaded among the Indians at a later period 
of their historj" When the cow" came to be regarded as a valuable 
possession it was sacrificed at the Gomedhah-Yajna with a view to secure 
the multiplication of w'^ealth and the fulfilment of washes on the part of 
the perfoniier The Rig Veda contains a mystic interpretation of the 
horse sacrifice in the following lines 

‘‘May not thy breath of life oppress thoo when thoa goest to the gods , maj not 
the axe injure thj bodies $ may not a hasty, unskilled carrer, blundering in his work, 
cleare thy limbs wrongly Foraootb, thou diest not here, nor dost thou suffer any 
injury , no, thou goes t to the gods along fair, easy paths, the two harits (Indra’sl 
and the dappled deer tthe Maruts) will be thy comrades ” 

It would be erroneous to hold the view that sacrifice was performed 
in Older to release the soul of the animal from its earthly frame The 
sacrifice was due to the then superstition of the people that gods are 
propitiated not by prayers alone but by the sacrifice of a thing which 
is very dear to man, and it is well worth remembering that ethical con- 
ceptions of philanthropy have their origin m the superstitious pro- 
pitiatory rites of our ancestors The Mahabharata gives us numer- 
ous instances of kings going to heaven as a reward for their perfor- 
mance of sacnfices in this world Therefore the view entertained by 
Oldfield Howey m his book The Horse m Magic and Myth," that 
" the Aswamedha is altogether travestied in the writings of a much 
later date known as Purans,” cannot be subscnbed to According to 
him “ a mortal rajah performs the sacrifice that he may dethrone 
the God Indra " — a conception of a much later time But the 
Puranas, which give the genealogies of kings wlio are mentioned 
even in the Vedas, would not err in assigning the real reasons for which 
they performed the horse sacnfice, that it was for a definite reward. 

9 



The Vcdtr Manlrn*;^ wluch ucrc uttered nl llic sacrifices arc character- 
i^ttc of ilic humanism and spinUiaht> of the Arjan Sages, but they do 
not nqgatiNc the assumption that liclnnd llie performance of the sacn- 
fii c la% a more sordid moli\c on the part of tho^c wiio celebrated it at 
such a io>t 

Ihc gicat uiUural \aluc of the performance of \suamcdha and 
Raja-Su\a sacnfircs l)j the knn: has alrcad} hren ad\ cited to in the 
foregoing pagc>. hut in \ic\\ of the opinion of Mr in Ins book 

Ills ncLCssar) to go uUo greater detail v ith regard to the inner signi- 
heanre of the \ ajnas performed I)} the Am lent Indians, and to clear 
up the position about their real impln aliens and the lonncctions a\luch 
cMstcd between tlic hoi sc and tlic other great Kirrificcs performed h} 
the Ar) m kings in collal>oralion witli dhisinous Rishis, and the origin of 
Bharaia Samhna whuh developed into the Mahabharata* the great 
Epic of the I lindu'i 

riic horse saciificc i'' one of the earliest \ edit institutions and ^^as 
commo 1 to man} of llic am icnt peoples of the uorld In the I 3 rah- 
manic inrrali m ofilic carl\ lu-stor} of India, tlic kings who celebrated the 
ho, nC saciiPKc at the in'^tamc of liic I 5 rahmins, arc given greater pro- 
nunaiuc in llic enumeration than those who did not One can concede 
the point that there ib and will l)C tonsidcrahlc difTuuU}, even msuper- 
abici in distingui'-huig the trul} historn al from the purcl} legendary 
in tiiesc libts The kings who performed the horse sacrifice and 
attained i enow n according to the Mahabharata ma} be reckoned from 
Yima \ IV asv ala Among the morbid rulers w ho arc mentioned in this 
connection were Hanmedhaha, Raiui Dcva» Ga}a Ra)ai Sasabindhu, 
Sagora \imi, \aisravana, Nnga A)anudha, Rama, Khatvanga Dihp, 
Navagha, Nahusa, \a}aii, Mandhaia, Kuru, Samharana, Allies, Hars- 
3aas\a, Sambarta, Rajarshi, Abtaka, the king Maruttva, Sivi, Basu- 
manah, Blusma, etc 

Mr M Oldfield Howe}, m his interesting book, ‘‘The Horse in 
Magic and M}th has proved the antiquity and the almost universality 
among the Lastern nations of representing the ruler of the day as "'bang 
drawn in his chariot h} celestial liorses on his diurnal journey across 
the skies Hence horses figure la»*gcly in Solar rites, and used to be 
led in profession before the Sun God^s slinnc and m many countries 
were annually sacrificed to Him*’ Tins vias the custom among the 
Israelites, Xenophon testifies that horse sacnfices were performed by 
the Persians and the Annenians The Ancient Greeks shared these 
customs The Rhodians worshipped the Sun, their chief deit3% every 
year by dedicating to him a chariot and four horses, which were cast 
into the sea for his use 
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This IS what he says about the horse saciifice of the Aryans m 
A j^avarta The distinctively ro3'al sacrifice of India is the Asw^amedha 
or horse sacrifice. The popularitj^ of the Raja-Suya saciifice was on the 
wane and had commenced to be discredited m the Epic Age It wms 
not therefore well spoken of or supported in the Indian Epics The 
Ramajmna (Book YII) describes that wdien Rama Chandra w^anted to 
perform it for the reason that its performance had raised Mitra Suhata 
to the status of the God Baruna and Soma (Moonl to godhead and to 
universal fame, Bharata dissuaded him therefrom Rama had sought 
the counsel of his brothers Bliarata and Lakshman, wdio had all been 
sent for the purpose Bharata did not approve of Raja-Suya sacrifice 
He said that the chivalry of the kings would raise false hopes in their 
minds, make them try their luck and cause destruction Thej^ were all 
living peacefull}^ under his yoke and it would not be expedient to disturb 
it Rama approved of it and asked Lakshman to speak out his mind Laksh- 
man thought It would be w^ell if he performed the Aswamedha sacrifice by 
which Indra had former!}" been purged of the sin of murdunng a Brah- 
min Brita, and Lakshmana recited the story of Bnti, beginning wnth 
the worship of Narayana by the Vedic gods Indra and others, Rama 
Chandra approved of it and said that there was a king of Balhiks named 
Kardama w^hose son Ila was a famous and virtuous king of yore He 
w"as transformed into a woman while out on a hunting expedition to the 
place where Mahatma was bom He worshipped Siva first and wanted 
that he be restored to his former manliness, but failed Then he wor- 
shipped Darga of Uma, who granted his prayer w"ith this variation, that 
he would be male for a month and female for the next by rotation Then 
when he was female he fell in love with the son of the Moon (Budha) 
and gave birth to Pururaba, the progenitor of the great line of kings of 
India, Hanvamsa, the sequel of the Mahabhaiata (Bhabisya Parva, 
Chapter II), ascribes the great carnage and destruction of the Kuruk- 
shettra war to the Raja-Suya sacnfice of Yudhisthira 

One cannot overlook, in this connection, one very important fact, 
that the discourse between the chief combatants on the eve of the great 
war contained a comparision of the pnnapal actors of the w"ar and their 
implements, with the various rituals and ceremonies of an Aswmmedha 
sacnfice As the functions and ceremonies connected with Yajna are 
completely described m these verses, the companson is reproduced from 
the Mahabharata The speech is put in the mouth of Kama, who thus 
speaks to Knshna — 

“ 0 KriBhua m the great impending war sacriftce, you will play the part of the 
Adhwaryu in which capacity you will supernse the performance of the aicnfice, and 
Vibhatsu, whose banner displays the figure of a moukey, will assume the role of 
aHotriorthe Priest who will ponx^c^^inga in the flames of the fire of War 


•'Tho Oftuduft Ik>^ wlUbollp f»nd ttio mi;:;ht of raon wUI ronjtltiit^ 

tho cKtifio-l tn b ^ p-»uto\ \\b'\tiou oti ttio flro Tho Mn Irtv, pMhti 

patn Urabran, and ^tbumKnrni, O Madlnva, Saxjrts-i:!!! (Vrjana) uiH bo 

t!jo uicnutattOM’^ (Mantru) in Ibo RacnHco “ I uml to h\% father or oron Buponor 
t ) him ui prou 0 s t!io ft of ‘^tibhi Irn ulU !h 5 tlio Wdic h^mn ro:it d Ihero Th 
repeater (Udf^ntn) of lucantMion** oR^in wiU ho nidmn who wdl bo tho 
rnraBt'in (tiio prej)aTir), that foremost of men, that dotroyor <>f tho tlrpbinl’i in tho 
arm} , mnhinp loud roar< in batlh* Uto \ irlm^a.^ Bouled Imp "V udhl«thira, engaged 
in tuaUinp ^apa and Horaa» ^^lll porf^^rm th olOceofn Urahmann in the flocnficial 
rito Tho paundB of conch ^hotW, <^f tahorn nnd iJrnmi and tho roara of Hons will 
announce tho hour of dinner in that Barfific^ iNntuIa nnd ^hnha Jera, tho two eons 
of Madn ondmNi d with fame, thoio tv\o hor^o^ of groot f*rcngtU imU ho duly th© 
itacrificer^ of animaU in that facrin o 1 urn\»h^l wit U flng^taCfs of various coloure, 
spotl^aa ran a of cirnnge, O Ooilnda, will bo the “I upas istaff for fast mag flacnflcial 
animals) in this bacriflce at iho ©nd of tlio principal coromon}^ 0 Jansrdsna 
Karnin s With haThf)» Maiihas (a rndo sort of musl.ot) Naiucha*^ (daggers 

fn'.lonel to siichjl nnd arrows hKo tho t^ ofhof cnivf-* nnd Tamaras win be tho spoons 
and vt ssels for iho 5;omn )\uc while bows w lU ho substitutes (or Pnvitraa (Khsba 
bares for sprlnlvlinp clanfle^i butter) The swords bo suhatltutcs for the 

Knpalas and tho held* of soldier* hilled in the fjold wiU bo thO'o for Porodashas, 
the bloo 1 of warriors u iH bo iho ctanried butter 0 Krishna^ in that sacrificial cor© 
man} Tiro Un os wib b^ the -substitutes for Paridbas (rc'sel* for d©(> 0 Mting the 
ofTonngs) and tho mac©-' will b© thnjo f r ‘^ahtis (the wood work for protecting the 
offoring‘<h tho part of asal‘<tiug priests will t© perfnrmod by tho disciples of Brona 
and Kripaand S^nradwata Th© arrows, lot loou by tho uieldarof tho Oandlra bow 
and shot also b} car u amors urged b} Brona nnd his ^on, will act for ladles in their 
eacriftce Salvakt will do the duties of the clricf assistant to the head priest, the 
BOn of Dhntnrastra will be tne performer and bi^ large army will take tho place of 
Ins wife Ghatatknchn, of great strength, will be tho slayer of the sacnflcial auimais 
at the commencement of ihn sacrificial rite at an advanced hour of the nighk 0 
you of long arm' Tho Dakshvnu (final gifts to the priest) of that «a nfice will be 
Dbristadyumna of grea energy for, O Krishna, ho was bom out of fire m a sacrifice 
hating for it*< mouth tin ritos celebrated with Mantras •* 

Tholo\csiory of Aih Punirabi and Urbasi receded the distinct 
name of Ada Gita m the fimou‘5 book Snmad Bhagaaata (iith Skanda, 
Chapter XXVH The Mahabharata made a mess of this story and in 
one nlacc foisted it upon king Pratina and in another upon Bhagiratha 
(Adi Parva, Chapter XCVII, Bana Parva, Chapter CCV, aerses 25 — 28 
and Shanti Par\a, Chapter XCVII) It was Ganga who passed by the 
name of Urbasi This is the all important fact that can be inferred 
from all these contradictory versions The river Ganga had three 
courses which were the vorks of three kings, viz , Pururabat Bhagi* 
ratha and Pratipa, all celebrated for performing sacrifices and making 
rich presents to Brahmin sages Kapila first drew the attention 
of Ling Sagara to the fact that public good could be achieved not 
by the performance of Vcdic sacrifices onlys but by excavating 
nvers and canals to provide facilities of transport, trade and agricul- 


^The Mbh Udyoga Farva, Chapter CXHI, verges 50 — i-I 
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turc and drinking water for men and cattle. It was this that was 
meant by the story of his detaining the sacrificial lioise of the Asvame- 
dha ^acllfice and destiojnng Sagara’s sons by a cuise as the water of 
the sea they had dug in was unfit for dunking Kapila, the gieat philo- 
sopher and sage of the Vedic age, was the son of Kaidama by Debahuti 

It was Indra who had kept the horse of king Sagar at the hermitage 
of Kapila at the estuary of the Ganges with the sea It was Ansuman, 
grandson of Sagar, who rescued the horse after propitiating^Kapila, who 
advised him to bring the Ganges there m order that the sons of Sagara 
might be absolved from the curse. Kapila^s disciples followed him and 
stood against the Vedic practices, and it was foi this reason that the 
Ganges, the most celebrated of the sacred nvei*s of India, was men- 
tioned in the Rig Veda but once This is misunderstood and mis- 
construed by Western scholars King Sagara was a very strict ruler and 
exiled his son Asamanjas for his cruelties to the subjects Kardama^s 
son was Ilia, who was a brother of Ikshaku There seems to be a con- 
nection between Kapila and Sagar# It was Bhagiratha who succeeded 
in bringing the good drinking water of the Ganges to his hermitage and 
was blessed The royal sage Jahnu obstructed it and was won over to 
let it pass, for which lus name became connected with the river (as 
Jahnabi) 

In those days the great benefactors' memories were kept alive m 
the names of the rivers they excavated The excavation of a river was 
often connected with a sacrifice. The sages who congregated at the 
sacrifices wanted rivers near their abodes and rivers were invoked at 
the time of worship and became sacied In every worship the names 
of the seven rivers only, Ganges, Jumna, Goiavan, Saraswati, Nar- 
mada, Sindhu, Kaven are mentioned and not the five rivers of the 
Punjab This gives a clue to the important fact as to where the ancient 
Ar3^an worship of gods took place m India The hymn-makei^s of the 
Vedas give a clue to the names of the authois and the gods they wor- 
shipped Gotra Pravara gives a clue to the educational institutions and 
their preceptors 

The story of successes is as instructive as that of failures There 
is a marked difference between the records of the Hindus and those 
of the other nations of the world Stone inscriptions and writings 
on papyn were recorded to commemorate passing events, but such 
was not the case with the Hindus m the earliest Vedic times. Sincere 
and natural expressions of the simple thirst for knowledge, comfort 
and sympathy were recorded m the hymns They were engrained in 
the hearts pf the people by frequent repetitions as family or Gotra 
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tradition^ flic oldest Cluncsc records and the inscriptions of Ass>rn 
and Ihhylon do not <hc(l nnuh h^ht is do the Vcdic li>mns and 
gaihas, cxphincd and de\tlopcd in the Bnhimnas, Sutras and the 
Cpics of Ancient India, on the each ^in-Cs of Indo^Ar^an tiMlmation 
and education Tiicrc uas no har to tlic niahmt; of h3nins on the 
di\ me order of Saints , the kinp:- of the Solar and Umar dynasties 
had ns muih hand in it as the pkbians and tlie patricians of the d.aj 

The catholicU\ of the earl} Hindu religion nas reflected in this 
\\ holc-iicartcd co-orduntinn of the ^\holct>oI^ of aide men of the da} 
to resuscitate tlic tnic spirit of the mimacuhtc Hindu religion, to find 
out truth and to ron^rt the \\h ile hod} of men into one united nation 
of one thought, one -ocial bond and onn religion Fins must ha\c pro- 
duced i^ar and strife hetucen the literate and tlic inncrate, and the 
MCtor} was not ahia}- uith the literate The \utorious held the land 
and the defeated retued, u hn h \\ as responsible for norld cnilisation 
perhaps Hie literate found no difficult} in regaining their lost ground 
\Mth rcnci\cd cnerg}" and united strength The combatants ^^crc des- 
cribed as the Dc^ as and Dana\ as or demons, n ho u ere sons of the same 
father but of different ^nothers onU , and did not belong to different 
countries or regions 

The places where the Vcdic sage? and kings Incd and fought are 
not hard to trace The} ha\c become the Hoi} land, and the origin of 
tlie name of their couiur} Bharatabarsin is not due to the rule of 
celebrated kings like Bharata, brother of the hero of the Ramn}ann, 
or the son of Sakuniala, the heroine of the famous drama of Kalidasa, 
but to tlie son of the Rajirshi Risha\a, founder of the Jain religion in 
India, whose name was ako Bharata Vi\as\ata Manu of the two 
Indian Epics performed thcsncnficc of Mura Varuna, but owing to some 
mistake in place of a son, a daughter Ilia, w*as bom It is also said that 
he became a girl by the influence of a place where Kartic, son of Sna, 
was born and \ras cona erted into man b} the boon of Vishnu, which 
characterises the fight between the two cults Illabarta was also an- 
other name of India, according to the name of Ilia No woman sat on 
the throne of Ancient India Those who lived in the Hoi} land of Ar}a- 
barta were called the Aryans and those who were outside it were knowm 
as non-Aryans There was no mention of Aryans in\ading non-Aryans 
from the West, passing through the Punjab, in the earl} Vedic da}s, 
as Western scholars want to make out Manu defined Ar}aibartya '' 
clearly and the races of heroes of the set era! places as well 

In Indian mythological traditions there is no mention of Aryans 
coming to India from outside and defeating the aborigines In the 





Asoka i3tb Rock Edict there is lefcrcnce to Antiochus II Theos, King 
of S3Tia 261 — 246 B C {perhaps Yona King AntJ3^oka), Turamaya 
(Ptoleniaios II of Egypt), Autikma (Anligonous Gonaties of Macedonia) 
Maka (Mugus of C3rene) and Alika Sudan (Alexander of Epu us) as 
luang It pro\ C5 bc3*ond the shadou of a doubt that theie is no men- 
tion of their having ever ruled in India It is wcll-knomi than Alex- 
ander’s failure to gain a firm footing in India made him so dispirited 
that he gave himself up to drinking and saenficed Ins life, before le- 
tumtng home Attempts have been made to fix the date of the great 
Kurukshetlra battle through the help of astronomy, but tiiere is hardly 
an3 data to work out tlic time of the fight between the Devas and 
Danavas or that of the composition of the Bharata Samhita. The re- 
ligious and spiritual talisman of a Gotra was a special feature m India 
The prcceptois of the \\or^hlpperb ncre fiist worshipped and this prac- 
tice IS followed even now* 


The five godb Ganesh, Surj3^e (the Sun), Durga, Siva and Vishnu 
aic still woi shipped b3" the Hindus before the w^orslnpper makes 
obeisance and offeungs to his own special god There is distinct men- 
tion of places celebrated as the distinct headquarters of the different 
cults Snbatsa and Sr kantha arc tw^o of the places mentioned m the 
Epics, Professor Rapson in his Ancient India ” and the poet Bana 
m ‘‘ Harsachanta,” have identified them with Allahabad and Delhi, 
respectively The division of the kingdom of India amongst the sons 
of Rama and those of his brothers is mentioned in the Uttarakanda 
Ramayana (Book VII, Canto 120, etc) The king of Keka3"a Judhajit 
sent his priest Garg3^a, a descendant of Angira,wnth presents to Rama 
with a request that the kingdom of Gandharvas should be conquered by 
him Rama complied with that request and sent Bharata and his tw^o 
sons, Taksha and Puskala, to conquer the region They did so and 
the name of Takshashila (Tavila) owed its origin to that prince Taksha, 
who reigned there (Ramayana Book VII, Canto 114). This shows 
the expansion of the Indian kingdom The eldest son of Ilia, Sasa- 
bindu, extended his dominion upto Persia, m Balhika country, and 
founded the kingdom w^hose capital was at Pratisthan (Book VII, 
Canto 103), Allahabad Ayodhya owes its name to king A3m, father of 
the famous king Nahusa, who wms said to have usurped the throne of 
Indra It was the capital of the kings of the Ikshaku dynasty Here 
the first institution of education seems to have been established and the 
name of Ayodha Dhaumya (Dhaumya of Ayodha) has perhaps some 
reference to it The name of the preceptor in Pousya Parva, was 
Dhaumya, and the annotator Niikantha explained the adjective Ayodha 






said that the pious king Maha\isa of the Ikshnku lacc went to 
Hca\cn and \\a<; found wanting in manners wdien he cast glances at the 
body of Ganga, displajcd by force of the wand It may be a question 
of killing two birds with one stone, but in majestic Epic literature such a 
thing 15 rather out of place He was cursed for this and w\as ic-bom , 
Sanianu was MahaMsa in a piCMOUS life* His father Pralip and his 
mother were practising religious nustcnties fora son and they w^crc 
blessed witli one It i'^ quite inconceivable bow Ganga fell in love wdth 
Pratip, but the king told her that she would be Ins daughter-m-law. The 
important question of the age of bride and bridegroom arises in this 
slalcmcnl, foi Sinlanu was not bora then In the table of contents of 
the Pouranic Mahabbarata there is a mention of Vasistha*s curse and 
Basu was transformed into BhiMiia (O7 Chapter, Adi Parva) Consc- 
qucntl} the fearful son of Santanu belongs to the Epic when it assumed 
the form of a romance and not history 

The idea of purification IS not connected with all the streams of 
India but willi certain ones wliosc namc^s even now aie uttered to 
sanctifj* the water used in w^oiship Such is the homage paid to the 
sacred rivers of India that Bhisma is said to have been bom from Ganga 
or Ganges, the most sacred of all rivers, whom Siva keeps on the lock 
of his head and whicli flows from the snowy 1 inges of the Himalayas, 
Durga or Uma and Ganga or Ganges, the two daughters of the king of 
the Himalaj^as, were the wives of Siva The incident of Ganges coming 
down to earth as the wife of Santanu for a trifling cause, and the birth 
of Bhisma, arc tlicrcforc very hard to take as historical facts, Bhisma 
is the creation of tiic Epic as Daimon in Grecian Epic Professor Max 
Muller speaks of it as one of 

* Tho throe important roads leading to tlie discover)’ of eomothuig Dlvino in Man 
We haro thus discorerod threo roads ou which tlio Greeks were conducted to tho 
discovery o£ eomothing more thau human, something suporhumau, somothing dmno 
or laflnito in man Tho most important road was that of ancestor worship, beginning 
with the honours paid to departed parents, grand parents, and groat grand-parents, 
then leading on to tho \sorfllnp of tho ancestors of a family, of a clan, of a tojcn, and 
of a state, and ending in tho recognition of a world of spirits, not far removed from 
the world of tho Gods 

“The second road startol from a kind of raytlioJogical belief in human heroes, as 
tho oflspnng of Zous» Afterwards ordinary mortals also wero raised to the same 
levol, and thus anotlier approach was made to tho discoveryof eometlung divine, or, 
at least, God like in man Tho third road started from a belief in divine powers, 
called Daimonos These spirits were supposed to watch over tho destiny of a man, 
then to become las destiny A man being possessed by his daimon was at last 
idcntiflod With it, and the divine inmau was thus once more recognised as the daimon, 
of Socrates and other pUlloaophera NoarncBS, likeness, and oneness with tho Divine 
are tho throe goals which tho human mind reached in Greece In each case we sea 

10 
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ft holU f in nfttnre pro 5 apj»o 5 *>«l na> tlml u iiUr^ut that boHef ontbropol/^ 

Rlrnl rcllf?tnn nouIJ b( ^(mph impomblc »» 

In t))c Mnl)i!))nnn, SniUi Pnr\a, Chnjjtcr 284 , one find'- the origin 
of Kah from Durgn 

Viribfndn i«nbl 1 nm n» Ubor llmlr-i noT )»J 9 ervn^'^rt the gxld'^ss Uran Sor 
bait I come ben for inrtabinp of the fixvd Know mg tbi fact of Uroa'a anger, the 
poiTtrfril bon] i\ bo is tJje >otn of al) < mtun a )i 3 a ) n Idini to ang* r I bait not conj« 
Iicri for ^c* ing ihe*^ ft romo 3 ^ of llrabraana 1 baro not come bore jmf>' JJt-d 
ciini-iti hncwv that f Inio lOrao Iior or dcatroving this raf^nfltf of yours lam 
Xnoun bi Dn name of ^irBbbn(Jr^ and ] bnic origrnnlol from tins angor of nu»Ira 
Tbifllaltivbo It* nJlcd fUndraboJi, Jja? on^inalt ) from ilo angir of the goideis 
n 0 have bulb been ent b\ that gxlof gnfe, and we bate accordlngU cocot here 
O foremoi^t of firabmittas, b tit protraction of that of tho god^, th consort 
of tma ' It IS bot cr to incur cion the ang^r of that foromriat of gods than to obtain 
hoooa from no} other god If janng tbo word? of ^ irabhadra, DTk'h?, that foremost 
of nil pious men, bowed down onto Ma)iC"Jnrnra nnd acoglil to pleast him b) utter 
ing the following hjmu' 

This lb HI connection uith llic prcdomincncc of Nira} ana cull over 
llic Pasupii cult It^ dKcoursc bearing upon the subject is to be found 
in the subsequent C laotcr 350, where Si\i is dcNcnbcd as Trajanibaka 
Durga is not a pouraiuc goddess as there arc hymns in the Vedas (Rig 
Veda, ^^a\ \rul[er'b translation Vol \i, p S3) \ here she in\okcd to 
overcome obstacle.'- in uaras the following (quotation show» 

**Ali \i bo are bewildered m obstacle'^, la misfortune, in fearful irar, in trouble 
from oatmicf, lu vj£*tation« from fire or thieves, m escape from eiil stars, id troubitf 
fome obitaclcs, in wars and wildornfssef, approach the Give us secontj from 
theao. giro us security from these Om, adoration * M^av Durga, tbo 

goddess (Denhh be propitious for our success t * 

The authors of the Epics and their hmily were connected with Sha 
and Durga worship Quotations of the Mahabharata tvill speak for 
thcmsches — 

**Th<*n the illnetnous tolmiki, addressing iudhistldn, said, — Once upon a 
time, in course of a disputation, ctrtnia ascetic? who possessed the Ifoma fire con 
demned me ns ono gnjU> of BraUmanicide As soon as they had condemned me as 
such, Mio sin of Brabmn ilcide, 0 Bharaia, poj sessci me 1 then, for purifying myseif, 
sought the protection of th'^ sinless IsUaua, who is irresistible in energy I became 
purged of all m> sius That romover of nil sorrows nr, the destroyer of the 
tnpio city of the \<uras, said to me, — You will acquire great fame 10 theworld- 
Panshara said , '-I ormerly 1 pleased Sarva, 0 king I then cherished 
tho desire of getting a son who would be endued with great ascetic merit, and 
superior energy, and addreesed to high Toga, that would ncqmro worM*wido fame 
arrange the Vedas and become the home of prosperity, that wonld be devoted 
to the Vedas and the Brahmana®, and he famous for mercy Such a sen 
Was desired bv me from ifaheshuara Knowing that this was the wish of mv heart, 

* Professor M A Dutfe’a KngUsh TranOntlon of the Mbh Shaati Parra, Chapter 
CGbXAXlV, pp 433, Slokas 49-63. 

t Professor ifax ifullera Collected IVorks** pp 411 412. 
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that foremost of gods enid to me, -^Through the fruition of that object of yours 
which you wish to get from me, > ou will have a sou named Krishna In that crea- 
tion which shall be known after the name of Savami-Manu, that son of yours shall 
be reckoned among the seven Risbis He shall arrange the Ted as, and be the pro 
pagator of Kuru’a race He shall, besides be tbe author of the ancient histones and 
do behoof to the world Gifted with severe p^auc os he shall, again, be the dear 
fnend of Shakra Freed from all sorts of diseases, that son of yours, 0 Parashara, 
shall, besides be immortal * 

The great ascetic Uahanas, crowned with Yoga success, entered the person 
of Kuvera, and depriving the lord of wealth of his liberty by means of Yoga, robbed 
bim of all hie riches Seeing his riches taken away from him, the lord of wealth 
became highlj displeased Filled with auviety, and his anger also lieing worked 
up, he went to that foremost of gods, vis , Mahadeva> Kuvera reported the matter 
to Shiva of great energy that first of gods, fierce and amiable, and endued with 
various forms Shiva said * -Ushanas, having spintuahaed himself by Yoga, entered 
my body and depnving myself of liberty, has taken away all my riches Having 
by Yoga entered my body he has again left it Heanng theie words, Maheswara of 
Supreme Toga-powers became filled with ire His eyes, 0 king, became blood red, 
and taking nphia lance he waited YThen the fierce armed and powerful 

Mahodeva of great energy had thus beat his lance that weapon came to be called 
from that time by the name of Pinaka The lord of Uma, seeing Bhargava thus 
brought upon tbe palm of his hand, opened hia month The chief of the gods then 
threw Bhargava into his mouth and swallowed him up The powerful and great 
Ushanas of Blmgu*a race, entering the stomach of Maheshwara, began to wander 
there At last he found the outlet and came out through it On account 

of this incident ho passed by the name of Shukra, and it is for this he also became 
unable to attain the central point of the sky Seeing him come out of hla stomach 
and shining brightly with energy, Bhava, filled with anger, stood with lance uplifted 
in his hand The goddess Uma then interposed and forbade the angry lord of all 
creatnrea, vtz , her consort, to kill the Brahmans And on account of Uma’a having 
thus prevented her lord from fulfilling his purpose, the ascetic Ushanas became tbe 
son of the goddess The goddess said —This Brahmana no longer deserves to be 
killed by you He has become my son 0 god, one who comes out of your stomach 
does not deserve to be killed by you Bhiama said —Pacified by these words of 
his wife, Bhava smiled and said lepeated^y these wordp, O king, vu,— Let this one 
go wherever he likes. Bowing to the boon-giving Mabadeva and also to his wife 
the goddess Uma, the great ascetic Uahanas, gifted with superior intelligence, 
proceeded to the place he chose t*’ 

The Uttarakanda Ramayana speaks of the fight between the 
brothers Kubera and Ravana and the defeat of Kubera, which is 
implied in the forogoing quotation of the Mahabharata Bhargava afiair 
There is very clear mention of the sages^ spiritual success through 
their hymns on Vishnu m the Rig Veda, and the Mahabharata was 
made out of the same Veda 

‘‘Uahanas became Shukra by having pleased the god of gods Indeed, by 
singing the praises of the goddess (Uma) he sporta m the sky, in great efiulgence 
Then, again, Aelta and Bevala, and Narada and Parvata and Kakahivat, and Jama- 
dagnPs son Rama, and Tandya possessed of purified soul, and Vashistha, and 


* ilbh Anusbaaana Parva, Chapter XVllI, pp 60-61, Slokas 8— 10 and 41— -45 
t Mbh» Shanti Parva, Chapter OCXO, pp 448 449, slokas 9-* 13, 18—20 and 32—37, 




Jnmadnpil, nnd Viflliwntnltm nrnl Atri, nn<l lUmrad^aJa and HaTishmanhni and 
Kundndhnri, and SIimtipliriTi^ — lliato pr at ^^^ 03 , bT troraldpplng Muhnn 3 vitb 
rone ntrnlc 1 rnindi wit)i tljo Jjolp of IH^bU and by p< nnnre^, arqujred nnccosn 
through tljo gnro of that groat god gifted rritlj Intolligourts *’• 

The aim mid ohjcrl of the Diirgn Hymn in the Rig Veda and the 
Malnblnrata <;ccm to be almost identical Wliat is more, the autumn 
worship of DurgTr It IS *^md, w a'' undertaken by Rama to kill Ra\ana 
It 1^ recited in the avowal of the purpose of the autumn worship, 
called Saradiya Pujali, c\cn now I)\ c\cr} pet former in the Sankalpa 
or the preliminary object of worship, which bears out the strong tradi- 
tion so \ cry current and bclic\cd to be true liy the general Hindu 
public The worship of Durga begins at night and the immersion 
ceremony — the last rite — takes place at night, and it was for this 
reason the Durga hymin is called night hymn Tautnya Aranyaka 
of Vy asa and Mnhanaray an Upanishad contain many inaocations and 
acrscs on Durga. The word Irayambaka is derned from Stri (wife) 
Ambika (Satapatlia Brahmana II, 6,2,9) Tnittinya Brahmana 

Atnbika is called Sarada and from tlic name Saradiya Puja (worship) 
came into \oguc All ihc^c prove tlic importance of Durga worship 
and its antiquity In the Bliisma Par\a, Durga is not only the repre- 
sentatn c of Bralinia-A^dy\a but Mahamaya herself, who discovers the 
real Brahma bcinnd the veil of Maya or illusion The famous in- 
cantation (Mantra) of Mahamntunjoy a begins wath the Trayambaka 
invocation, so mucli m vogue to overcome dcatli and disease even 
now' all over the Hindu world 

Sn Krishna advised Arjuna to fight Bliisma in one chapter and 
in the nc’^t, at his instance, Arjuna wor^liipped Durga and received 
her blessing to wm tlie difficult battle of Kurukshctlra 

“The Goddess said —O son of Pnndu, jou will ranqulah your enemy m no time 
O invincible one, you have Xarayana himself to help you Vou are incapable of 
being defeated by nnv foe. not even by the wieldcr of thunderbolt (Indra) Sanjaya 
enni — Ifaving said tliis, that boon giving goddess disappeared f** 

How again he was capable of being attacked with such a weakness 
as was represented in the Gita immediately after this boon of Durga is 
quite inconcievable Western scholars ascribe Pouranic ongin to 
Durga and some scholars like Professors Weber and Moor hav’’e tried to 
show that the Pouranic Durga was nothing but a continuation of Vedic 
Kah, in which Professor Max Muller thinks there is some truth 
pp 163 of his book '' Collected Works he in his appendix to 

this book has given the hymn on Durga from one of the Khilas of the 

• Afbh Slmnti Parra, Chapter CCXCIU, pp ^52, Slokaa 14-15 

t Tho Mababharata (M N Putta) Dhlahma Parva, Chapter XXIH, p 30, Veieea 
18 19. 
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Rig Veda Besides, he mentioned Several of the names given to 
Rudra m the Taittinya Aranyaka, points to him as the husband of 
Duiga It has been shown that Vyasa is the author of Taittinya 
Aian3'’aka and the Mahabharata, consequently the mention of the 
goddess Durga cannot belong to a later age ; but this much is certain 
that the worship of Knshna and the Gita literature belong to a later 
age and Vyasa, the author of Brahma Sutra or of Yajurveda cannot be 
the author of the Gita, for obvious reasons of extolling Samkhya 
Philosophy and Sama Veda The names of the wives of Bichittra- 
birjya are Ambika and Ambahka, the daughters of the king of Benares, 
the centre of Sakti worship, and these are the names of Durga The 
prayer to Durga by Arjuna before the battle and by Yudhisthira before 
entenng the kingdom Virata are significant facts in the history of 
religion. 

In Vedic India fathers became companions of the Devas and laid the 
foundation of ancestor worship The idea of one soul and his kinship 
to the Creator are the roots of ancestor worship Herbert Spencer’s 
definition of ancestor worship, as explained by Professor Max Muller, 
is of very great interest to the Epic theory of the growth of religion 
and narration. 

Ibe remarkable man may be the founder of the tribe, he may be a chief famed 
for strength and bravery, he may be a medicine-man of great repute, he may be an 
inventor of something new, and then, instead of being a member of the tnbe, he may 
oe a superior stranger bringing arte and Imowledge or he may be one of a superior 
race gaining pre-dominance by conquest Being at first one or other o f those, 
regarded with awe during his life, he is regarded with increased awe after his 
death, and the propitiation of ghosts which are leas feared, develops into an 
established worship There is no exception then Using the phrase ancestor 
worship in its broadest sense as comprehending all worship of the dead, be they of 
the same blood or not, we conclude that ancestor worship is the root of every 
religion 


Ancestor-worship pre supposes a belief in Gods 

** That ancestor worship is more fertile in religions thought than fetishism or 
totemlsm, will be denied by no one who is acquainted with any of the ancient 
religions of the world, with those of Rome and Greece, and, more especially, of India 
But any scholar acquainted with the literature of these countries, knows at the 
same time how in every one of these religions ancestor-worship pre supposes 
nature worship, or, more correctly, a worship of the gods of nature 

** We constantly hear that the Departed, the Fathers, the Ancestors, the Heroes 
are admitted to the society of the gods, they are af ten called half gods, they ma^ at 
times claim even a certain equality with the gods But the gods are always there 
before them, and even when their individual names are forgotten, there is the 
general concept of deity to which the ancestral spirits aspire 
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••ThtM tv(. md in tho roMu njcrlliod ti IMIiairnnn r-)ionr-’r £Ii«Ir ntiUior 

ruij bfiTo b on 

to t?io Jmmortnl p'i\ rorer nc'^«ln » 

Honour thy ont!i, i\nd pvo tho Heroes ]>ni‘»o 
Vnd lho<;o ben» itli t!io o-vrth f>y nction^ just 
Jlo^cronco th\ piront* nnd th> noireit/in 
Nnd count him frit n 1 wJiojo virtue h-iphte^t s]iino< 

To (jontio words inchno md xi* ful d ds 

**\p’nn, whtn riatospcil-i or tho dirinc tha^ Ofif:ht to ho rOror'ncedh> 

oboving t)ioir laws and wi»<h''\ lio sa\8 (I nw^, xx 

*llut U tlu^»>thin-.iAror. all) in th first place rnon should havo a f^ir of tho 

gods ahoae, who regard tho Jon linos^ of o-phin^ nnl in tho ««can(l plsvoofthc 
souls of the dtparl^'d who In nature incline to take an especial caro of their own 
children and they are friondl) to thojo who honaur tlioai, and unfriendly to tho^o 
who do not 

Professor 'lax Muller aav* —“in tho Fame manner then in which, oat of tie bright 
powers of nature tho D raa or Gorls had ari«on, th^^rc nro o out of predicates shared in 
common by the depart d auch as prilrH father* prola, gone away, another general 
concept what wo should call 'land's, tho kind one* \ncostors Shade's, Spirits or 
Ghosts whoso worship was nowhere mo-_» full\ develop ^ than in India That 
common name Pitris ^r fatli'^rs, gradualh attrictcd towards it<oU all that the 
fathers slnr in coram'^n It came ra^'an n it onh father*, but invHible, kind, 
powcrfal, immortal hcavonh I oiugs and we can watihiuth* VoJa, better perhaps 
than an\ where else tho inevitable, \ttmo*ttiti hing metamorphosis of ancient 
thought — t!io loro of thi i hild for fat lie- and mother bi coming transfigured into an 
instinctive belief in the i mmortahts of the soul It n strange, and reilh more than 
fltrarge, that not onh sliould tins irapor*,ant and prominent side of tho ancient 
religion of the flindus havt be^n ignored, but tliat of late its very existence should 
have bi‘ea doubted t 

Plato on Gods, Daimones, Heroes, nnd Ancestral Spirits 

“We cannot find a bettor summing up of tJio last ro^uUs of Gre k religion than 
what 13 given u<* b) Plato *tir*t , he ''Sis (IjAins TIO seq ), ‘comes tv b'^Uef In 
God, in that God wIjo n<» the old tradition doclarts, hold* lu His hand the 
beginning middle, and ond of all tliat is an 1 moves according to Ills nature in a 
straight lino (rite) towards the accomplishment of IIis enJ ^u*tvce always follows 
Him, and 1 * the punisher of th 03 « who fall short of the divine law Fvery man 
therefore ought to make up his mind tliat he will be one of tho followers of God — and 
he who would be d^ar to God must, as far as possible, be like Him and such as He 

13 ’ 

‘ Xow this may seem a very philosophical religion, but this belief in God, quite 
apart from a be’ief m the manj Olympian gods, can be discovered in Homer quite as 
much as m Plato In the Iliad, ix, 49, Diomedes says, (Lectures on the Science of 
Language, 11 , 403} *Let all flee home, but we two I and Sthenelos, will fight till 
we see the end of Troy for we come with God ’ 

•*In the Odyssey (xiv 444. x-GOG), the swineherd says to Ul)3ses *Eat and 
enjoy what is here, for God will grant one thing but another He will refuse, 
whatsver He will m His mind, for He can do all things'’ 

* Professor Max .Muller's “Collected Works 'pp 127*129 

t Professor 3Iax Muller’s “India, What Can it Teach Ua *’ Lecture Yll, p 220, 


‘‘And Plato lumBolf, after ho hna thus spokoti of God, continues U 

the conclusion, winch is also tho noblest and truest of all savings, that for the 
good man to offer sacrifices to the Gods, and hold converse with them by 
means of pra^o^a and offerings and evor> kind of aernce, is the noblest and 
best of all things, and alsi tho most conducive to a happy life, and very fit 
and meet ' 

•* lie then continues *\ovt after tho Olimpian gods, and the gods of the 
State, honour should bo given to tho gods below Kevt to these gods a wise man 
will do service to the daimones or spirits, and then to tho heroes, and after 
them will follow tho sacred places of private and ancestral gods having their 
ritual according to T-zaw Next comes tho honour of living parents, to whom, 
as li meet, wo Imvo to pay tho first and greatest and oldOit of all debti 
And all hu life long a man ought never to uttor an unbecomiug word to 
them, for of all light and winged words ho will have to give an account, 
Nemesis, the raessertger of Justice, is appointed to wutth over them When 
they are angrv and want to satibfj tlieir fcolmga in word or deed, ho ahouJd 
not resist them, for a father who thinks that he has been wronged by Ins son 
may be raasonabl^ expected to ho ior> angry At their death, tho most mo- 
derate funeral is best Vnd let a man not forget to pay the yearly tribute of 
respect to the dead, honouring thorn (hioflj b> omitting nothing that conduces 
to a perpetual remombrouio of them, and giving a reasonable portion of hia 
fortune to the doad * 

"Whatever in thib account of Grook rohgion in its Widost souse may be 
asenbed to Plato pcrsoaalh, one thing seoms veri clear, that at hxs time a 
belief in tho Oljmpian gods, and a belief in the spTita of the departed, exist- 
ed peaceably side bj side, and that funeral ceremonies, aud a continued com- 
memoration of ths dead wore cooaidereJ essential elements of a truly religious 
hfe, quite ns much as the sacrifices and praises of the groat gods of nature 

The Aryan nimd was not only occupied with the problems 
of the present world, but with a rare devotion turned to the solution 
of those of the past and their original causei and the problem of 
future existence It is true that the compendious literature of the 
Aryan is not free from indications of the primitive mind strug- 
gling for enlightenment m an atmosphere of coarse superstition, as 
we find in the Atharva Veda, but the speculative mind of the 
Aryans soon leaves far behind the simple mentality of an early 
age and plunges into the unfathomable mysteries of this world 
and beyond and discovers truths which enable men to walk m 
the path of righteousness m this world with a sure grasp of its 
realities. In India only, people learnt by centuries of meditationi 
sacrifices, and from the teachings of a galaxy of sacred seers and 
hoary-headed patriarchs If a proper valuation of the Aryan cul- 
ture of India IS made, one has no doubt that it will be considered 
unique. In India, religion was not of a very simple kind, and 
in its final analysis is found to be the milk of nature developed 
into the bread problem of life only Nowhere in the world did 

•professor 3Iax MuIler^s "Collected Works pp 864— S(J6 
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religion and metaphysical ideas strike such deep root as in An- 
cient India, where even women like Sulava, Maitrcjc and Snndili, 
not only prcaclicd sublime doctrines but learned lo be indifferent 
to pleasure and pain and made no difference between life and 
death, while some cliosc death with a view to release them from 
the bond which prevented them from merging their own Self 
(Atman) m tlic denial Self (Paramatman) 

It IS not the idol the symbol of life m the dead statue of 
a great god or duinc saint, which a nation worships It is 
not a question of speaking lo them through the power of the 
will and faith of the priest or follower, like the Oracle of 
Delphi The propounders or followers of every religion cry that 
the \oicc of God or His Prophet calls ever} man to follow His 
religion, so that one ma} be delivered of his sms and relieved 
of Ins sighs and sorrows It is nothing but absolute knowledge 
to overcome sorrow^ and pain and to crown success in the world 
bclow\ and above in the after life, that the Indian Epics arc de- 
signated as religious books of real lustory of the success of an 
Ancient Hindu nation, dibtmguishcd witli the name Aryan or 
Ar^^a They saw the presence of the Creator in the skill of Na- 
ture, in day and night, in the Sun and in the Moon and 
m the Stars appearing in bright effulgence and disappearing in 
the processor time, or with the freaks of Nature — cloud, lighting, 
thunder and storm — in the vast limitless ocean bellowing forth m 
contrast with the quiet sparkling pool with fragrant hlhes full of 
humming bees, m the trembling evergreen blades of grass, at the feel 
of the glow-worm or butterfly, in trees bending with fruits and flowers, 
sometimes very beautiful, sometimes barren — harmony with the laws of 
Nature and Season The play of heart and the w^ork of brain, how 
they are co-related with the so-called dead Nature around, in the sphere 
of knowledge and observance, are all manifest in the Creation, to give 
strength and courage to do one’s duty here below’ 

The Ordinary events and appearances of Nature cannot arouse or 
gratify cunosity or admiration Therefore that powerful propensity 
of human nature towards the new and surprising, animated by its delight, 
was eagerly laid hold of b}’ the legislators, poets, philosophers, pnests 
and kings The personification of virtue, vice, religion and moral 
affection soon became the order of the day The theory of the divine 
nature, diffused through the human soul and comprehended in it, the 
pnnciples and elements of all truth, human and divine, were established. 
They proceed to show by examples that celestial flame could not be 
generaed be the flames of saenfices or study but by such acts as might 



lend to exhaust ind iHLiuiaio ihc hod) in ‘>ilcncc and i>ohlude by the 
pnelico ot (.crixun di'-to\cml hidden wouK to produce its latent \irluc^ 
to in^uucl man in ino knowledge ol di\ me things, 

V\ivi and Valnnki, It mu-i he undti5iood> wiole the Epics under 
sath •.OKiuion*' and no* uiv^cr tiic ^ihool of present-day Westcin 
ougui, uhicn guides Western '•tholai^ to niucisc the hooks of the 
HindU'^ and earn fame and hicratiNc hcith^ in the umvei'>ilics. If any 
*'n-clnof N^a*' done ii \vav h\ the Intel editors, who leMsed or leconslruct- 
ed c I-pK'- As regard^ liic worslnp of gods aecoiding to the Epic, 
there a pure and acr) strict moral and «pnitual life winch was pleasing 
*o tac^i and gained then favoui it was not a question of any cult or 
dogma Religious toleration is a'^ nceessai) foi the unity and giowlh 
of an\ muon a- spintiiah noial or hodil) exercise* The rules of 
p-i\alc life at uiffcrent stage*: Were made, and le^'sons on them fonned 
iLt o-cmnl [nrts of the Lpu The founs ul ouiwaid worsliip weic not 
then su \cr\ ncccs-ar\ a,s il c giowth of the lelicf in the gods in the 
mass was found impcraiuc Religious feelings eould not be rc-kindled 
by fo^'nis \^ aicli could not be understood 

The da } 5 of m}ihs and mjihism were gone The gods were divided 
into the divinities of Heaven, Earth, Sea and Patala in order of 
precedence Ihous, moral, dutiful men go to Heaven, the wise men 
rule the Earth, adventurous resourceful men rule the Ocean, and the 
vain and pre-umptuous go down to Faiala, , different from earth 
Evcnluall} cvcrjuhing witn the mass became more a matter of state, 
religion and cu-tom than anjthmg else Many old culls and customs 
were changed h} conquest Shrines and illustrious men became the 
centre of mob attraction* It was thus that the gods and their great pro- 
plicis, as their incarnations, were worshipped. The manifold protecting 
gods for different events of life in times of trouble were invoked Indian 
religion thus became an affair of the state, when responsible men were 
employed by the king himself to write the hook of religion and, when 
it was ajiprovcd of by the public assembly at the Royal sacnfuc, the 
author was rewarded. It was for this reason that the name of the 
bool vas connected with the name of the king and not tlic family of 
kingc, as the Bharaii Samhita with the king Bharata, the Ramayana 
vrtlh Rama ^ 

Hut ilic name Mahablnrata is given to the cnlaigcd Epic of the 
greater and growing Bhnrala people, with the ideals of a national Epic 
of very great importance winch contains all that is worth knowing of 
India as a whole continent at diffcn nt stages and not of any province or 
kingdom at all or of one time TIu question of tlic historical process of 
chronology was never thought of as being possible or neecssan/ m a work 



ihi'' ^ort I o the row of tho idlu IlcJ hcirt md rcnli'«c the 

c'^^cncc of rchgion and dut} in the ^plicrc ot hunnn \ ork m tlic cirtli 
below w<,rc the lun^ ol toe Cpa \ irtuc will ha\c it^ reward, tliougli 
Mcc nn\ rise for a time to he uprooted lulls with grov th so tint it un\ 
not grow again I he dcinon*^ ht’ong to a later age than god> and men, 
and the introdiKtion of foreign deitic->. ineniioned in Greece ® 

In Hpic literature hcro-wor-^lnp is prominent There is an unique 
adaantage in being a ruler, one can do more good than an ordi"'ar3 man 
The desire for reputation owes its hirlh to a \irtuou> instinct V good 
reputation is a kind ul second iniientance Courage and knowledge go 
together in the making of grcatius^ Merc kn'>w ledge without eourage 
and abilii} is a barici pO'>sc->sioi It is \ great and noble task for a 
king to rule juatl}, for men arc not the ma'iters of their inTpuNeLs, — 
materialists think wiin th ir c^Cs an i idcali^Ls see witn their heads and 
inmd The neglected education of its \outIi is the ruin of a nation 
The fruits of honest labour are honour, profit and cnj03mcnt Libert} 
coa 5 ii>ts of doing what rigiu and I'^wiul and not w lat one likes It is 
for tni=? that good kings were worshipped uid praise 1 , being regarded as 
the diMne dlspcnscr^ of good, and tyrants wore kilhJ h} heroc:? who 
were lo\cd and honoured h} salTcring lunanit} Filnl and fraternal 
loxeandpict} as w ell as ciiasiit} and ton^ian^} were lo\cd and wor- 
shipped and rewarded b} kings Scholarship and skill made men 

famous \ stout heart o\crcome> bad fortune and the heart of the soul 
IS trust in God Lo\c and faitli arc ''Cen in deeds Repa} mg injury 
with kindnesb is the way that prudent men act Lo\ e makes all positions 
equal The heart tlie root ot I uth and lo\c Goodness nc\cr 

dies Desire makes beautiful wliat aauall} ugl} and dete'^tahie 
Passion loves the l)oJ} but true love c\ults tiie soul A wi';e man docs 
not fight against late Courtes} is the subtle fascination that a great 
man employ:^ When all thc^c good qualities and greatness v\ere found 
in a man he wa'=^ worshipped as a God alone This was the cpoch- 

* ‘From the earliest times we ftnj dLitirs worshipped in one place, who wtre 
not known in another But some of these, na Dionvaus and Fan beiame common 
property m course of time , and, the more lasting and more esteu^we the intercourse 
became with other peoples more esi>eoi'ilU iii tlie colonies, the introduction of 
foreign deities became greater Some of these were identified with the gods alread\ 
worshipped, wl ile otl eth preaerred their original attributes suhje c, of (.ourse, to 
modifications to suit the spirit of tho Greeks This aptitude for naturalising foreign 
religions declined more and more as Qerete ceised to tlounsh On the other hand 
some original deities lost their independence and were merged into others, each as 
Helios and Apollo, Selene and \rtem 13 In tin iHDpular belief of the post Homeric 
time another numero e class of superhumau beings sprang up, which u ere regarded 
as being between gods and men, the demons (Qr Daimones) and Heroes (q vj* — 
Professor Seyffert a * Dictionary of Classical Antiquities ’ p 537 
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making age when the famous Naia Naiayana woiship flourished in India. 
It was introduced in the tenth Mandala, 90th Sukta/ 4th Astaka, 4th 
Chapter of the Rig Veda reputed to be Purusha Sukta made by the sage 
Narayana In it Birata, body of Puiusha, God with three feet, was 
described laying the foundation of the organic caste system of India out 
of a sacrifice performed with the sepaiate incantations of Rik, Sama and 
Yoju It IS remarked m Muir's Sanskrit text as follows — 

“It was evidentli produced at q period when the ceremonial of sacrifice was large* 
ly de\ eloped" "Penetrated with a sense of the sanctity and efflcacj of the rite, and 
familiar with all its details the priestly poet to whom we owe this hymn has thought 
It no profanity to represent tlie supieme Pumsha himself as forming the victim 
(Vol V , p 373)” 

The Uttarakanda Ramayana say^ that Nara Narayana woislup 
would flouiish at the beginning of Kah Yuga or Daik Age (Book VII, 
Canto 63, 22 verse) It is evident from the hymns of the Rig Veda that 
they at first stood for the lepresentation of natuial phenomena and later 
on the forces controlling them It contains prayers for 33 deities and is 
thus a manual of divinity worshippers, as well as that of ancestor 
worshippers E ventually, in the process of time, it sti uck the divine sages 
that they were nothing but the manifestation of one supreme being, the 
creator of the Universe This is the outcome of the intensive minds of 
the Indo Aryans, who could not accept diversity as the settled order of 
things but saw through the multiplicity of foi ms, one fundamental unity 
\vhich lay at their root They awoke to the consciousness of this unity 
w^hile invoking the Vedic gods at the sacnfices Agni was invoked as the 
great God, as the Mitra, Baruna and even Indra*. 

The evidence of the Brihadaranyaka Upanishada with regard to the 
process of simplification that was going on in the mind of the more cul- 
tured people IS very important It is the ruling of Yajnavalkya, who 
cited Vaisyadeva Sastra m answer to a question put to him by Vidaghda 
Sakalya — a Sakalya Brahman — that all gods might be reduced to tw^o 
and eventually to one, Mahapurasha, who was in later times designated 
as Narayana The thirty-three Vedic gods comprise the following — 

The Eight Basus — Aditya (the Sun), Chandramah (the Moon), the 
Nakshatras (the Stars), Agni (Fire), Vayu (An ), Devyaloka 

^ (Heaven), Antanksha (Sky), and Prithivi (Earth) 

The Eleven Rudras — The five senses and five sources of knowledge 
and mind* 

The Twelve Adityas were the twelve months which come and go in 
rotation after exacting their dues, growing and preserving, 
throwing out the old for giving birth to the new 
* Eigvedh I 
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Indn wah represented tlic ‘'Ourcc of lightning and giver of rams 
with tlmnclcr* 

Pinppaii IS represented as Yajna (sacnfiLc) and Indra hcramc 
subsequently a personification of tlic nitnbutes of rulcfslnp of Heaven, 
whicli \\as transmuted to carilil} rulcrship Prajajnti is Vajna, a source 
of acquiring strength tbrougli the religious rites of the lirahrnans, uho 
wcic the iiuclhgcnlia of the Indo-Aryan body, and tlic kings, who as 
patrons of Brahmins ucrc considcicd to he tlic ol)Sci\cd of all ohscraers 
and received the title of ^Narottama) the superman among mortals The 
monarchical idea %% as further advanced on Vtxlic lines in the Bharata 
Samhila The king uas '^aid totloik t/ic cmI^ of his authority by 
chanty and performance of rcjigiou-j rites in the same ua} as a female 
hides her hod) by means of clothes 

The eleven Rudras arc not ciiarnctcnsuc feature^ ofa acr) primi- 
tive period of civ'ilisation, as is sometimes sought to be made out by 
man)" learned scholars The pcr‘«onification of the fiv c senses of mind 
and t/ic fiv"c sources of knowledge as gods show an advanced state of 
mind bent upon philosophical enquiry 

The origin of religion and idea of God i-> the most interesting sub|ect 
It can lie traced from the mctliod of rationalism or anal) sing mytholog) 
into human kings, heroes and adventurers, now expressed and called 
Euthcnicrisni after its founder Enlicmicus, a Greek writer who \isitcd 
India He wrote a work purporting to explain w orld m) ihology l-Je 
based his book, it was said, on an inscription on a golden pillar m the 
temple of 2cus on the Island of Panchca in the neighbourhood of 
India • 

Plato said — * IVhocvor goes uninltmted to IHdCftWiU lio in mud, but lit wlio 
has been purified and JB fully initiate, ^vlien )u comis thUher will d^rell with the 
gods 

Pindar fiayg — ** One is the race of men n ith iho race of Gods, for one jb the mother 
that gare to botli one breath of hfo » >et sundered arL thev by |>ower8 wholly dlveTse 
in that mankind ig na naught, but lleaien is builded of btaaa that abideth orer 
unshaken 

Ancient and modern evidence tend to emphasize the belief m the 
female ongin cand control of life Among tlic goddesses, one who gave 
birtli to the chief deities, male and female, was the great mother 
Adya Sakti The mystic conception of the great mother was bi- 
sexual The Bab3donian Ninnar (sin), the Moon God, was father 
and mother of gods and men, likewise the Syrian Baal, the Persian 
Mithra Mitra Varuni’s offspring are said to have been the great 
Vasistha and Agastya The two great dynasties of kings of Ancient 
India descended from Ilia, the son and afterwards daughter of Manu 

*4)r Oskar SeyfiTert's “Oictioaary of Classical Antiquities " p 227 
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I \ in nno of lljo mMhi hnWt Dim an nnlnt* tl»ill(h i Iioihm ' 

lilrou’d IJt'liKioud Udliof in IInb\ lonin nnd Asn rin p Acr ir lin^ tu tho Ui^u dn 
tin Vrvi) Iiulifin >rt Itnlra 9iiiuiMrI\ < iintm ft'l tlin InniJo of tlio nniior^o which 
ujijioar^ tolm\. Immu ^up|MrtM<l hv Vv u >rM troj’ Mmltin p lo » 

IhcxMrM ^upportin« tnn, \gdr'i-sil. n^Mn . in T ul nn' M\ lliol .;-N Moun^ H, ri. the 

Inltin OlMnpns, wJilrh Mipport^ tho imo if Inin m ‘ t’lo xrirhl ^pmo ' * In 

J f^\ pt tho *kd f(lnd, or t t) nnuilot tho ‘xpin* of Ourn in Iim cinrart r fn tho worM 
fl'kl (p T)’>) All tho niirioiit deitm rcll ctnd Do liihitsoflHi of tii ir w mhipp* ra, 
nnd rotainod tncos of aniaRo com* ptioiia afler tho\ n-i-tnmod lu n* v dent attributes 
nmnnp rulturol pc-iplo Tlio IlnMomr IJh i nit'i •nj:;h cillcl th Mother if thr 
Ovl>< ' WTS not a ‘?3lf crofilo I IioIhr but rh^^ iloutjhtir of Oaji ilio oirth mother 
and Uranus tho father ^\)»o « rpnt with tho \r\o Indian D^aus and Prithlvi 
tlio al \ fntlior and oarwh moth r »f Indn {iTh b iriH thus mo a similar fat* to 

I tan i, of nnb\ loutaii faint Niinr d in tin K *ran lo^oinl and Ih fon of th * englo 

giant Oarnda, in the Indian I pic Kanwana I tana and Nimnl a-«c ndod on the 
backs of eagles acU>j< pinion^ were burnt b\ th sun Tlio Inliau eagle was iimi 
larh p ini»ht d for It** pp siimpti m (ilahi Ionian Math nnd I egond, jip ’* 

It IS indeed interesting to lind tint the ciglc is u standard of a 

Roiiian legend Indian olefWnnt^ wen Inst mi dm I uropcan warfare 
b} the siKCc*>sors of \ic\andti for the purposf of hi caking" tlirougli the 
cncni}''. rank^ 

“ Tho personifirati >n of t ho w >rl 1 ruling it\ uas first \vorship|>o I as a goldeJS 
Uoma ( Doa Uoina) 1>\ some citios of \su ^Iln >r lu tho Jnl Contur\ I> ( bho was 
roproionto I under t ho image of a 1 \i. liQ I q v ), w dli tho mural < r > \ n on Iior hoi I and 
w ith uU tho attnhutes *f jirj3j)orit\ and junior tnder Vngustus lior tult in tho 
Hellenic citios w ns unite 1 pirth utth tint >f Vugustus parth with that of the 
deified (Jnesnr, Dvmis lulius ”t 

The Roma and Rann ol the Rama} ana tan casd} he identified, 
lor Professor Max Muller sa^s 

* The siogo of lro 3 is a repetition of the dail\ siogt of the east by tho ^olnr powers 
tlint are r^bbod of tlioir brightest treasures in tho U • st 

Mr Cox, one of Im mtiLS, added a new h}potlicsi5> when ho said 

* tew wall \t,nturo t ) ilem that the ate iling of the bright clou la of sunset the 
dark powers of night the woar\ soarch for thorn through the long night the battle 
with the robbers, ns the darkness is drwen awa\ bj the idrancing clunot of the 
lord of light are favourite aubjeofcs with tho Vcdtc poets If such n war took place 
it must be carried back to a time iirocedlng tho dispersion of tho an tribes from 
their original home The peasants of Greeco at the present ^la^ remember bamia, 
tlie ‘ Queen of Libya ’% wlio was loved Zeus ’ 

* The worship of Zeus, the father god, liad a political significance Me was 
imposed as tho chief dettj on various Pantheons tlie Hellenic conquerors of pre 
historic Greece, but local deities suffered little or no ciiange except lu name Dionj* 
8 U 5 might be called Zeus, but he still continued to be Dion3au3, the son of the Great 
Mother, and did not became Zeus tho self created father god In India there is a 
ferocious goddess who resorables Auuis of Leicester This is Black Kail "She is 
Ufluallj depicted dancing the ‘dance of fertility ”, like the Aurignacinn and Bushman 

•Donald A Mackenzie*8 “ Myths of Crete and Pre Ilellonic-Europe,*’ pp 1^05, 172, 
173 and 112 

t Sejflert^B ” Dictionarj Jaf Classical Antiquities, ' p adS^ 


fvr* < < ^i\ n Itor nonml o\‘'^ hni In\t* rdniiKxl nlso tlie 

, n*^ • rt i>K xm'tth n no^Mnn' of hiinnn or gnnt ]un«ls nnd from hor 

»* rgl i"* t nu i ‘Kill** of \utim« It would npj>oir thnt Kah, whosu 

TT** ?*:: Tc' wjtJi tb ^iCTifcnl bloi'nl, wn<n f »rm of tlio earth god IChS , her 
'•^rTC« f 'fm n < the vcl’ow womin » while a** tlio loro nnd fertility 

dr t\ «lic w I* tic iK’NUtifull LnNhmt or Sri, wa< Durga ns the Ocddc 83 of war 
In^ n Mm'i on * I pond pp \i md M ) The Mcntifit ntion of the pchl with 
•' njitutl I i^p «. * m In ol thco^ri\ rulturo atiposit wns holio\ed thnt 

ep^oN^^ois trU'*\‘ nne^ <tor cxistid in \ hull, a l>oir» a pip, or a 
d. -^‘^c mjp’i ho In^-vn^h th 'vmmdwninn c liblo one— the aonrco of 

4^’ pU'irlnnofj OMria tu one part of lp\pt waa ahull and 
in nn ' - n pn • I!v 'ipi nl had n b ‘ar form ^cl wont out to hunt 

a r jl ; s-' • wl c** ht f -^jnd th^ \^^^ \\ of dMtis and t ^re it in pto-ca 

Grcc^ n » iM w <n^h l*u belief'- <^f %arious othnu element*? 

wc^c fu*^cd, a h! tnniUon^ were ullimntclj^ ti an*?fonnc<l by 

re <p c niMo i- survives nmnl\ n<; In p'O'hict of a cultured 

age Hj tic poc 1 'd lU. ‘-V od no* dt\ «''* it u I olh t)f its primitive 

W ? 11 Z ^ " i*- to t^ < C» 0(1-^ Ju uici to the Romans, the 
c-''cncc iH oi\n^ piwci 1 a» \< \ nmu of ZtUb (S uiski u D}aus), 
idcniifn s la *1 '^s tin Go i of tin. sK\ and its phenomena 
V$ --uch ) .M-1 cic’jAhtrc ^^o^'-alppt^l o i Ine iup.iCbl mountains, on 

a t ‘'in nts nc v i*- roisulcicd lobe ciUluoat! Ilomci desruhes 

him in power cite** M m ill tin Got)-, put lodctln i I nc Romans had 

do’' C'lir ilLi'*'\.r'. ( harm ofr< rings were unde to Zeus lie is tailed 
tie fii M of Go Is »n ! nnn, gner of tutor} lud ruler of Uic uoi Id 
No drr\ received suv Ii voridsj>^cid W05^hij> Fhe ciglc ind the oak 
ere birred toZeu^ the taglc, logcihti with tin sieplic and light- 
ning, i il^oir of nis cu<^tomaiy iitnhutcs 1 he most famous statue of 

Zeus n intiquit} wise'c uted h} Phidias m gold and ivory for the 

ieiij>*e It Oiyj q>n, i iih a duinc expression of the highest dignity and 
hcneiohnrc, a*- if listening to pia}ei It is one of the seven wonders 
of the ^’.orld The Ro n ins ofTcicd obliUons to the dead like the 
Hindu, whrli i de-ignntcd dii mines and tlie woid Mantika is used 
by the Orcil- for the ait of divination I lie belief of tlic ancient 
Hindus Inal llie fiigc*^ 1 nev e%*eryilnng by meditation and inayci and 
dream- is irmd in Giemc and Rome Projilicsying from stars did 
not become 1 nown in Gi et < ctill the time of AIc\andei the Great Winds 
were rrgirdoi h} GrccN and Romans as divine beings In Rome the 
tempests had a am luar} of their own with regular sacrifices at the 
Pom Cipcna, founded in 259 B C The tower of the winds is siill 
^landing in e ccllent rondiiiou at Athens They Iichcved in imbiosia, 
the food of llie Gods ronftrnng and pre^er\ing immoi tahty The Giccks 
horroacd the art of weaving from the Orientals 

♦DotAl'l V Mne t^nzioV * \f>tbB of (Jroto nnU Pro llol Ionic Kurope piK i72, 
m C-l odU Vh 
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ll K uni\cr^il!> ihil Oiccn and 1 uropc <nrnc in dirci t 

contact with Indn lliiout;h tr kIc, and after Alexander**- iri\ asjon, \ cr; 
niucli with Indian literature nnlliolop) md icligion ct» Mexandrn 
then, in tlic tune ot the great cfuxjucror, l)ccan^c fan ou>^ as the great 
library and ^r>on cam lo he re ogju-cd a- th( true intellectual capital 
of the Ilcllcni world \Vfiatc\cr tlic <ritiC' fna 3 ^a\, unhia-^cd 
Curopcan scliolar^ admit that the Ancient Indians utre the j)ionrcr 5 in 
religion, -.cicncc and literature Tlic \sntic luxunc^' introdu cd in 
Hitropc were the true eau^c of the douTifalJ nf Greece and Ro^tr The 
Greeks were f.amiliar with the practise of muUipl} ing cnpic> of book‘d 
b} tran'^cnption, either for puidic or prnnic u^e Tnc \thcnian-> bad a 
special market place in liic fifth Centur} D C The Hindu religious prac- 
tices. arc nothing strange, f»ui the} were a^ » cptc 1 b} llic Western nation> 
as they came in contact \ itb them fne pnni iplc of rno logarn} was 
predommcni as carl} as liic Ilomcru age flic Idoaitnu powers 
represent the son as Ita\ing the choice of w ift to hi^ father and the 
father as dispo-ing at will ol ins dauglitcr's hand Tlie '-uilor u-uali} 
offered to pay the girl’s father a tcrtam number of oxen or other objects 
of '.aluc * This js ab^lutel} a Hindu idea The word Mitra, which 
15 prefixed to Baruni, the motficr of me two renowned sages, Agast}^! and 
Vasistha, explain^ the custom of using a veil b} women It cannot be 
overlooked that the double temple in honour of Roma or Rama and of 
Venus or Sita being consecrated on the gist April, the Romanavann 
d<ay, between the old Forum and Colos-eum, supports the words of the 
great Professor Max Muller and his critic that the Trojan War was copied 
from the Rama} ana Romantic narratives, it is admitted, appear 
among the Greeks and Romans after tiic time of Alexander the Great 
when the} were brought into d/rect contact with the East 
* He'ivpn firat tsughl letters for «nme wrtJtch 3 nid 
*V)me banished Inrer or eomt» captire Maid 
They live tliey apeat tlie\ breath* what lovu in*?pi*e3 
■Warm from the aoal and faithful to its firoi 
The nrgin s wish, without her fear3, impart. 

Excuse the blush and poor out all the heart 
Speech the foft intortourse from soul and aoul, 

And waft a aigh from Indus to the To’e ” — (Tope) 

The appointment of the pnests required some qualifications 
among the Hindus and consequently they went through regular courses 
of training and teaching in the monasteries under proficient 
teachers A number of state cults were handed ov er to each of the in- 
dividual classes and associalions A distinguished posiUon was attained 
by the sage v\ho superintended the entire ritual and was known by the 
name of Brahma Priests were the technical advisers of the state and 


* Vtde pt 316, 


the people on any new questions tliat arose in regaid to it The 
students who learned under a distinguished teacher received his 
patronymic Gotra. The kings, likewise, were distinguished with the 
following of worship with the distinction of descending from the moon 
or the sun. The aim of early Indian education was supposed to be the 
harmonious development of mind, spirit and body alike The import- 
ance of education in a monastery rests in the fact that many great men 
of the age connected mth the Vedic hymns and Epic structure were the 
pupils of such monasteries, the ideal alma maters of the ancient order 
of teachers and pnests 

In solitude men find ample time for contemplation and active 
exerase of the understanding, and find leisure foi the agreeable task 
of teaching their young, sincere pupils, engaged to help them as their 
own children The schools were then not in cities, where children 
could daily witness the thousand examples of discipation, immorality, 
indolence and luxury The religious observances and examples of the 
sages in the monasteries placed before the young students prac- 
tical examples of ideal lives, as examples are better than precepts. 
The Ancient Indian students learnt everything from them They were 
veiy active, not only in body and mind but in soul The dwellers in 
the anaent monasteries of India thus performed the important part of 
reclaiming the forests as well as training the children The young 
students performed the household duties, — tending cattle, drawing 
water, etc ,— and received the patronymic Gotra of their preceptor, 
then considered a very high distinction These priests very soon 
attained the distinguished position and power of king-makers and 
religious preceptors of the whole nation The pnests received large 
presents of corn, land and well-known horses as fees from their pupils 
or for performing sacrifices for the kings or conquerors 

India afibrded ample opportunities for the vanquished people to found 
colonies to escape subjection to the detested enemy. It might have been 
as a sequel to either civil or religious disorders, or to establish trade rela- 
tions with the bordenng and foreign countries A person of distinc- 
tion was chosen to guide the immigrants and make all necessary 
arrangements for their settling in a new place It was, however, an 
old custom to send out inoffensive men in advance to settle, with the 
purpose of secunng new conquests. But a novel method was employed 
in the case of the conquest of Ceylon by emplojnng herds of domesti- 
cated monkeys, with everything necessary for helping the army of 
conquest of the Ramayana. The religious recluses did their best to 
colonise the forest, full of wild beasts and cannibals They w'ere 
often rewarded with the priesthood of the conquering heroes. the 
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lanciU rLflcclcd the of hfe of ibcir \\orshippcr>>| 'lud 

rolitticd tr‘icc> ol s'lvni^G ronccptio nflcr lhc\ 'I'^^uinccl benevolent 
aitnlmii ^ luong cultured people^ In shaping goJs the carl} people 
made llicm kIlmIs of u i it they sought or feared ino=;t lienee one 
finds lint uunnldica Ic I siipcnntural licings are dcpiLtcd in cave 
firawing*, and in 11131 ho log} 

1 lu proi^c^s of evolution w is from great p)ucrful hca:.l to the 
great man Narasingna Avatar killed lliran3a Kasipu Demeter at 
Ping ilia u i'. ]iorNe-litade<k and there vvcic serpents in her hair It 
was i.Incn\, lioucvcr as a providci of the food ^uppl} that Dcmclcr 
wa> acl(lrc‘'scd Dcmctcr’s ( onncciion with tlic underworld cmphrsizcs 
liLi character as a hate — a goddess of liirth and dcalli, who controlled 
and mcasuicd llic lives of mankind Dcmcicr’s great festival was called 
the kicusina, tlic Icgcndar} c\planalion being that it was first cele- 
brated at Clcusi:?^ in Attica One of ii*^ features was the m3siic 
ceremonv of initiation Undouhicdl} in Prc-IIcllcmc Greece, an 
ancient nivth in which Dcnietcr is associated, not with the 30ung 
god Dioavsus, who links vvuh Osins Allis, md Taminuz, but with a 
}Oung godless Ii India the slor} of:>ua,who was an incarnation of 
Lakshmi, is suggestive in tins connection Tins heroine of the Rama- 
3 ana, having served he purpose on earth, departs to the Undcnvorld 
la India, whiLh suffer:! at one season from great heat and drought, he 
conceiv'cd tlie Drought Demon, which impnsoncd the fertilizing waters 
in a mountain cavc^ Just when tlic world is about to perish, the god 
Indra comes to its rescue armed wath his thunderbolt He attacks 
and sla3s the demon, c\clainiing 

I am tin hurlor of the bolt of thundor 
Kor man flow freely nou tho gleaming wattri 

After tins thunder-battle, rain descends in torrents, the withered giass 
sprouts luMinantl}, and the nee harvest follows (I 3 ritta*b death is 
referred to) 

In Bah3Monia the demon is the water-monster Tiamat, who enters 
tlic Cuphrates and causes it to flood. She is slain and cut up b3^ Mero- 
dach, who thus sets the world m older Then the farmer sow^ Ins 
seeds In Eg}ptthc inundation of the Nile is brought about by Ra, 
who, having undertaken to dcstro3 Ins human enemies, relents and 
wathdiaws the waters so that seeds may be cast 111 the fertilized soil and 
the harvest gathered in season Pious worshippers of the deiUeswho 
controlled the forces of nature w ere expected to perform ceremonies 
and offer sacrifices to assist or piopitiate them Thus the local forms 
of religion were shaped b3 local phenomena, of w^hicli the ni} ths are 
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reflcctio Tlic aislon ol cfic<.ting a ceremonial connection with a 
UoIn place ‘'liH bin \ncs 

** 12vcr\ weapon has il> demon/* luub an old Gaelic avionu In ihc 
Indian the ^Iahabhalal.l and the Rama) ana, the spiuts of celestial 

weapon*' appeal before the heroes » to whom they aie gifted by dcUicsi 
m atiuudc-' "igmfying then wilhngncsbto lender obedient and helpful 
service DeaCO\cr) Inu albO been made of wdiat appears to have been 
the Magvlalcnian *M)ull roai cr In Australia ihib implement is, used 
to invoke ^pinlv at initiation and other ceremonies, and elsewhere to 
raise the wand, tint w, to compel the attention of the wand^god. The 
Egyptian ^risirum similarly «:ummoacd the god when it was tinkled in 
temple^ In India the ritualistic Brahmans performed magical acts to 
pre\ cm the demons intercepting sacrifices intended for the Gods, The 
Hgjptnn and Bah\ Ionian pne^lv practised magic to innucncc the gods 
The fusion of religion and magu ga\c nsc to manj complex practices 
and systems of belief 

In India the gods were prominent in the Vcdic penod and during 
the po‘^l-Vcdic period goddesses ceased to be vague. They became 
the outstanding personalities as ''Great Mothers'', The religious 
hislor) of the human race has been marked by stages — Naturalism, 
Toicmism, Animism, Dcmonolog), Monotlicism — hut it cannot be sug- 
gested that human thoughts did not accumulate strata of ideas m regular 
<^cqucncc in any scientific way like Geology or Arcbccology The 
Chinese, who arc reputed to he the oldast nation famous for their con- 
ccTw.atismi hn\c specialised as ancestor w^orshippcrs The religious 
«^lagcs of the world cannot he explained by any defined h)pothcsis. 
The law of descent by the male or female or the form of woi ship are 
relies of aer) great imporlancc in tracing the social and religious signi- 
ficance of a nation There is a view lliat in all primitive communities 
matriarchal conditions preceded pntnarclial and likcwase in the matter 
of the worship of gods and goddesses But Hindus of the spiritual 
world attach greater importance to the teacher and interpreter of a 
religion, w^ho invests them with spiritual lives. The ancestors find the 
general path, for many arc worshipped The Indian Yama, who like a 
colt kicked his nursing step-mother Chaya (Prakrati), leads man along the 
wa) after death and became the God of the dead and incarnation of 
piety Ihs sons arc Nara and Narayana of Puranic mythology, called 
Dliata and Bidhata In other wwds, the ideal man of the wwld is 
ahvays afraid of the God of death and tlie day of judgment and Naia- 
yana, the mentor and guide of the soul wdio will guide the wwld in the 
last journey to Heaven and Paradise A patriarch or teacher used to 
be W'orshipped in this way and wms transfoimcd into a deity It is said 
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tint ccrtnin God-? flc'jccndccl from IJca\cn to tench (he uorlcl by cxnm- 
plc*' forLcrniii period^ 1 iHing the cnenne^ of humanity These i\crc 
the incarintton of God 

In the Indo-Arjari periods apes ucrc developed into doctrinal 
Stapes of (Dhaitna) piety called Yugas Marhandc^a, one of the death- 
less sapes of Indinn mvthologv, was n worshipper of Naraynna and 
author of a Purana, and is mentionc^l in the Mahablnrnta He con- 
ceded the grand idea of populansmg Nara}ana worship under the 
Sainkh}! sv «;icni of jihilosoph} , first propounded b} Kapila The idea 
of dividing tlic ages wjih the growing ends of riv ili^^ation bv ideas of 
Gods and heroes no longer appealed to iiim I he idea of Nara^ana, 
immersed in meditation as Creator with tlic help of Ma\ a illusion and 
destroying the fearful demons, did not appeal to him as it did not satisfy 
the general body of worshippers Maya was represented in the Mother 
V goddc5s (Ady a SalvtOi winch roused Narayana from Ins slumber after 
the great deluge and became the embodiment of all the strength and 
attributes of gods, w*or^hlppcd nding on a lion with ciglit hands repre- 
senting tlie w inds of eight directions (four corners and four sides) full 
of weapons and energy Narasmghadcb of Swiya Juga wais reversed 
into the Goddess Singhabahini, a girl of exquisite beauty and spirit, 
riding on a lioni who killed tfic buffalo, the votive offering of sacrifices, 
and charmed the powerful demons into weak frail creatures to fall at 
her feet and become victims of death No Vodic sacrifices, sacnficers 
or Iicrocs were sought to accomplish the end 

Tlic four different ages of Puranic conceptions were devoted 
to the god^i, Iicrocs on caste influence of different ages, and Greece 
followed suit m the Trojan heroes The ancient teacher^ of Hindu 
religion framed myths expounding timely forms of the doctrine of 
the world ages No thunder or lightning or celestial weapon was 
used in the wars of the Asuras, the destruction by^ Singhabahini or 
Durga or Mahishamaradini The pnestly sages had no cause for 
grievance, for the odes to the great goddess of Heaven’s energy’ appealed 
better than the hynnns of the Vedas and are still prevalent all ov’er India 
with unabated zeal There arc novv thousands and thousands who 
recite Chandi as it used to be with the Vedas in the time of the perform- 
ance of sacrifices Tiie great Indian Epics grew in the heyday of 
sacrifices The sacrifices were, no doubt, fire worship at first till fire 
became the medium of offenng oblations to the God Kapila wanted to 
replace the elementary fire with the spiritual one of knowledge, and 
burning was made a sort of punishment or trial Erring priests and 
wives in ancient times were burnt at the stake Anaents believed 
that all the forces of evil men are let loose at times of seasonal change, 
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and human beings, their wealth and domesticated animals specially 
required to be protected against those evil forces The worship of the 
goddess takes place even in these seasons. These were symbolised 
as luck ceremonies in later days 

The Vedic sages ascribed heroic deeds to Indra, and the connec- 
tion of Ahalya with Indra was explained away as an allegory at the 
sacrifice in his Tantra Vartika (I 3, 4 (a) ). In the Ramayana, Rama 
exonerated Ahal)^a by accepting hospitality at her hands of what her 
husband named for his acceptance Ahalya was the mother of Sata- 
nanda, the priest of Janaka and father of Sita The Rig Vedic king 
Diyodasa was the brother of Ahalya, married to Goutama Dasaratha 
and Divodasa were contemporaneous kings Bhaiadwaja was the son 
of Brihaspati through his brother's wife Mamata was instrumental in 
Pratardan’s recovenng his paternal kingdom of Benares from the 
Haihayas and Taljane^has Pratardan went to the coronation of Rama 
It IS mentioned in the Ramayana All these settle the important ques- 
tion of the age in which the heroes of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
lived and moved* The imaginary period of Puranic Mannantaras can- 
not be established They are merely exaggerations 

The Mahabharata opens with the account of the monastery of Ayodh- 
yadhaumya, where students received literary, moral, soaal, scientific, 
religious and philosophic instruction. It was a time when parents were 
not the instructors of their children and were not favourably approved of 
by society Gotra naturally does not therefore follow the descent but 
that of the name of a teacher as a rule. The descendant was then 
distinguished with the name of the great progenitors, such as Bhargava, 
Angirasa, Vasistha, Kasyapa, etc. The students performed the functions 
of children to those retired sages of the hermitages in every way* 
They were protected by their preceptors and in return they wholes 
heartedly tried to protect them and their family and Gotra prestige 
Students were tried by then preceptors as to their morality, moderation 
and culture before they were discharged from those monasteries Some- 
times they rewarded the pupils wth their daughters to continue the 
important position of the preceptors in those institutions BnhaspatPs 
son Kacha received lessons from Bhrigu’sson 

Atri’s son Dattatreya's great disciple was Kartabirjarjuna, the 
kmg of Haihayas, a great Kshatnya king of kings He was represented 
with a thousand hands, which might mean the number of Feudatory 
Chiefs under him. He was not a respecter of Brahmanas or performer 
of sacnfices He was admonished by the God’s messenger, the wind, 
but- in vain. He killed the descendant of Bhngu, Jamadagni, whose son 
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rin(MrMfrna\cfiqc(i lii«; father^ death, not onl} h} killtiiK Kartabirjarjuna 
but!)} cxicrnninling the ra< c of the K';halri3as twenty-one time*' He 
kiUcd ln‘> tnolher at the inslamc of hia father and was expiated at the 
i)innc» near t)ic great field Knrul shcltra, w hr re nnn} dcriMvc battles 
were fought fiom tune immcmonal Tlic reciter of the Mahabharata 
represented tliat he wa^ coming from that *^)innc Sannnta Panrhaka, 
alluding to lJ)c shnne where great cxcnl" of the past took place The 
great Kas\apa followed the method uf Banian, ilic incarnation of God, 
ulio iran^'fcrrcd Hah from nca\cn to Palah,an infernal region, for his 
great \anit> in distributing great wealth at the religious sacrifices he 
undertook 

Parasurama is ^^aid to be an incarnation of God Iiles-cd with im- 
mortality Ills weapon was the axe It was cMdciUly of remote origin 
In llic proceedings of the Society of Hibbral Archrrology \ ol XXII, pp 
3 CX) 301 , the axe appears to lie a sy ml ol in llic prc-histonc remains of 
the funeral eaves of liic Marne of StanduiaMa and America Small 
axa'>wcrc used as cliamis m Malta and elsewhere, and in the Congo 
the sacred a\c surMve^ c^cn now \ otivc axes ba\c been found in 
Cretan gra\cs and sanctuaries, Mr Legga: is of the opinion that the 
symbolic use of the axe goes back to the Neolithic and perhaps the 
Palaeohtluc Age The sword of llic Scolo-Insli folk-hcor Finn-mac- 
Coul was called *Mac-an-Lutd\ Rama of the Ramayana is adopted 
by the spirits of lub celestial weapon, Krishna for his disc (Sudarshan 
Chackra), Arjuna for his celestial weapon of Si\a, which were named 

Parasurama was conxinccd of his great guilt and thought of ex- 
piating Ins sms by sacrifice Kasyapa offiented in the sacrifice of 
Parasurama to expiate his sms and Kasyapa officiated as lus chief 
pnest As lus honorarium lie asked him to give him all that he conquered 
by tlic feat of his arms and to retire to an island outside the world of 
the gift named This was done and all tlie Ksliatnya pnnees who 
hid m the provinces of Bengal and Behar and Orissa were re-mstalled 
on their fathers' thrones by Kasyapa The \ery object of Parasurama's 
matricide was not only frustrated but added fuel to the fire by the 
cruel destruction of the p>owerful kings and pnnees, leaving their female 
members at the mercy of the world This wxis recited m the Mahabha- 
rata, Shanti Parva Chapter L(50) 

The name of Kasyapa is well-known as the progenitor of Dev as, 
Asuras, Daitas, human beings, etc , and he thus saved the Kshatnya 
race from extinction But it is clearly said that he revived the Kshat- 
riya race The Queen with the young pnnees and princesses took 
shelter m Vaisya, with goldsmith, artisan and Sudra families as well as 
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in the hermitages of Parasara and Gautama. They were hidden m cow- 
pens and v? ere reared by kme and even wild bears It then became 
apparent to them to oiganise society on rigid rules of marriage 
They were not then formed on religious, moral and social decorum i 
due to the proposed devastating extermination of the Kshatriya race. 
The name of Kasyapa was as important in the Ancient Epic as the 
progenitor of Devas, Daityas, Asuras, Danabas, men, etc , as the 
revivei of the Kshatriya race, and putting contiol on promiscuity 
amongst men and women His co-wives demonstmted the miseries of 
life and the fight of step-children resulted in disaster and rum 

It undoubtedly inculcates the belief that true love does not consist 
111 loving what is mortal in the body of a man or a woman but what is 
eternal, the soul within. The divine love is leflected in the ideal Puru- 
sha Nara, who was revealed to Narayana as an illustrious sage, the 
hymn maker of the Rig Veda, the divider of the Vedas for the perform- 
ance of sacrifices not with human or animal flesh to propitiate god but 
with the selfish, frail body vnth which a god was used to be repiesented, 
fond of Soma juice and oblations m a sacrifice and founder of the 
Barnasrama religion in India A harmony between two forms of Indo- 
Aryan worship was thus established in the Bainasrama religion, and its 
acceptance by the people is recorded in the Samhita or Hindu insti- 
tutes. 

The introduction of the Narayana cult, apart from its contnbution 
to the racial struggle, was the means by which reconciliation was 
brought about between two different forms of worship among the Indo- 
Arjrans In this connection it is necessary to recount the episode of 
Kapila Kapila was the grandson of Svyambhuva Manu through his 
daughtei , but it appears that he was not attached to any special tnbe 
or line of kings as a pnest He asked for land from the Creator which was 
not given to him In angei he cursed his progenitor and plunged the 
world under an untimely deluge. He destroys both Devajajna and 
Pitnjajna and establishes a religious path of renunciation through 
knowledge as the best means of liberation He destroyed the numerous 
children of Sagara, who came to fetch the sacnficial horse which stiayed 
into his (hermitage) Ashrama It was left to Bhagiratha, who took the 
nver Ganges into Bengal across the kingdom of Panchala to Kapila's 
hermitage, to secme the redemption of the children of Sagara, his 
ancestors, from the utter ruin caused by Kapila's curse The great 
philosopher Kapila lived on the seaside and had his hermitage in Bengal, 
andTamrahpta or Tamlook was an old sea port Bengal is proud of 
Kapila' s shnne and hib conception of the philosophic cieatoi of the 
Univeise on the vast ocean, the empire of Baruna, the God of Gods, 
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reeling on the lioocl of n mon'^tcr serpent, liisuli, whom the ignorant 
believed to have held tiic earth, soaring in the skj on the back ofa 
monster bird, Garnda, who defeated tlic great king of gods Indra, 
snatching amhroMa from him, a feat not accomplished even by the great 
powerful invulnerable Asuras 

The Brahmans were now tlirown on the defense e They had to 
modify their earlier beliefs with regard to animal sacrifices, and also to 
accept the view tint the charges for the pcrfonnancc were cxcassuc and 
wrong 1 he dialogue between 5} uma Rasinni and Kapiln, between the 
old scliool of llioughl and the new Brahmin school of pinlosoph} which 
laid stress on Yoga as a means of sahation, dc'^crvcs careful study 
That It IS important as an introduction to the Blnrata Samhita would be 
manifest from ilic reference to llic summary of the contents quoted 
already, in winch it is said that in llic Bliarala Samhita *Mias also been 
described I Ic who is Adli^alma and who partakes of the attributes of 
the fne elements and He to whom unmaiufcstcd and other words can- 
not be applied And also He wliom tlic Yoti> possessed of meditation 
and tapa bcliold in their hearts as the reflection of an image m a mirror '' 
Bengal IS proud of this conception of god Nara^ana, which has no 
parallel in any of llie scripture* of other nations oftlic world Nara^ana 
stood as the beau ideal of Ar^^an Gods, before wliom the great Kapila 
in his shnne sacrificed Ins Mcious circle of self with the pleasures of 
the senses to realise the higher self within and to hold communion with 
the spirit which transcends the great creation 

Happy arc they wlio dream of life for higher things than merely 
those possessions of earth and self I A man should lament at having 
to die sooner or later without cnj 03 '’mcnt and the gratification of the 
senses — this IS neither philosophy nor religion The first office of 
wisdom must be to make due valuation of things and tlieir due relations 
and use them according to tlieir worth It is then tliat man sacnfices 
his body and self for the happiness and joy of realising the soul and 
spint of the universe Tins is the sacrifice which the ancient seers 
enjoyed in their hermitage and produced pupils who composed Vedic 
hymns and philosophies of their time to bring out truth The kings 
performed the public sacrifices for the good of the countt7 and the 
people realised their greatness to see that the surplus money of the 
tributes of the people was used for their good, the propagation of 
religion and encouraging educational institutions and their worthy 
students The priests and kings of Ancient India were all learned men 
of their day% famous for their piety and divine knowledge The stages 
of human life were divided like the seasons of the year The seasons 
of childhood, youth, manhood and old age w ere the great gifts of God, 
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mateual changes necessary for the success of life through culture and 
experience* The great teachers and the patnarchs of the early days 
knew the propei use of time and taught them properly for realising the 
soul and the spirit within and without the world and to hold communion 
With the Creator of this Universe. Loid Bacon said 

‘'Homer hathguen more men their livings than either Scylla of Oaesar or 
Augustus ever did, notwithstanding their great largesses and donations, and distri 
hution of lands to so many legions , and no doubt it is hard to say whether arms 
or learning have advanced greater numbers And in case of sovereignity we see that 
if arms or descent have carried a^vay the kingdom, 3 et learning hath earned the 
priesthood, which ever hath been in some competition with Empire 

Shakespeare described the piiesthood of Europe as folio ^vs — 

“ \ttead , This holy fox or wolf or both—for he is equal ravenous. As he is 
subtle, and as prone to mischief. As able to perform it*** 

The holy sages of Ancient India did not tally with the description 
of the Western priesthood and it is only natural to infer that the Aryans 
of India did not come from the West The holy sages of India first 
conceived the idea of religion in their secluded hermitage and Kapila 
was the father of the great Indian Philosophy of religion Samkhya 
The great Indian Epic owes its existence to it 

The story which is cited below gives an important clue to the reason 
which gave rise to metaphysical speculations and as the theme is 
developed one would notice also the other and probably more important 
urge for formulating a new school of thought. 

The story cited m the Mahabharata proceeds in the following manner — 

“ We have heard that m days of Yore when the god Tvaatr came to the place of 
king Nahusa, the latter for satisfying the duties of hospitality was on the point of 
slaying a cow in accordance with the true ancient and eternal injunction of the 
Vedas. ’ 

**Kapila of liberal soul, seeing the cow tied for slaughter e\0r following Sattwik 
duties, always engaged in controlling his souses, endowed with true knowledge and 
sparing in diet, having gained an excellent understanding, that was characterised by 
faith, perfectly fearless, beneficial, firm, and ever directed towards truth uttered 
Alas ye Vedas l At that time a sago by name Syuma Roshmi, entering the form of 
the cow addressed the Yoti Kapila saying,—' Silence 0 Kapiia » 

If the Vedas are censurable, whence have those other duties come to be regarded 
as authoritative, men given to penance and endowed with intelligence, and who have 
the Shrutis and knowledge, for their eyes consider the injunction of the Vedas, which 
have been declared through and compiled by tbe sages to be the words of God 
himself *** 

The dialogue which follows between these two sages gives clear 
and concise views of the orthodox and of the new hetrodox school on 
which the Bharata Samhita is based The views of the orthodox school 
were) according to Syuma Rashmi, that one should celebrate sacrifices 

♦ Shanti, Parva Chapter CCLXVIll 
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(tom tlcsTc oflIc-i\cn, Mtogcllirr «;c\cn ((lomc*^tic) nnd sc\cn (\nld) 
antmak nrc declared Hi for ^^arrificr One wlio cclcl^ratcs <iacnficcs 
leading to Hca\cn acqinic^ greater rc^unrds in the next Morld m the 
foim of ]ica\cnh h\\^^ The next ncin of the faith of tlic orthodox 
school that the hou'^clioldcr who «^nppori«; the other order‘d of life 

)ac<: the Inghc^t and the le^^tkind of hfe He rlnllcngc*? those who 
nn'iiulain tint doinc'^lini} cannot hnng on the acquisition of hhcraiion 
Onl} iho^ic wlio ln%e no fiiih and wmdcini and pcnctrationj only those 
whohaec tto reputation, wJn arc idle and (oiluonn who ha\c misery 
in ihcir lot on accouiu of ilicir pristine deeds, onl} iho^e who arc 
dc‘^t^tulc of learning, see the profusion of iranquiiit} in a ufe of 
lucndicanc} 

1 he three chN«;c s of Pitris, the Archi<rnats, the \ arhishnds and the 
Kn-xads, approve of the ncccs^it} of mantras ahr ul tlic dead, and the 
niantras aic rcgarclcd as powerful lauscs 

TIic false docinne of mcorporal cxinIcjuc called emancipation, 
seeming!} consistent w iih truth, hut sul>\ ersne of the real meaning of 
the injunctions cif the \ eda-, ha^ been inti<nluccil h\ learned men shorn 
of pro^pcrll^ and eaten up h\ idleness The lirainnana who celebrates 
sacrifices according to the injunctions of the \ edas never seduced b} 
sin Through «=acrificcs such a person acquires high regions of happi- 
ness along with the animals he has killed in those sacnfitcsr and him- 
self, pleased h} the acquisition of all his wishc:?, succeeds in pleasing 
those animals b} fulfilling their wishes B} neglecting the Vedas, by 
guile or by deception, one never suLCccds in attaining to the supreme 
On the other Iiand it is b} practising \ cdic rites that one succeeds in 
attaining to Brahma 

The views of Kapila as enunciated b} him arc given below — 

** I do not censure the Veda* I do not ^isli to di'^parape tljem We bava 
heard that the dilTcrent cIniiBts of dut> laid down for the diCEorcnt modes of Ufe, 
all load to the ^omo end Tho Pnnnj&sm attains to a high end, tho hermit aijo 
ettains ton high <*nd, both the othtr tuo also, rir , the Jiouscholdtr and the Brahma 
charm nttnm to the eamo end Tht ^eda8 Inj down, perform Acte, they also 
declare — ‘Bo not perform acts* If abstention from act produces merit then their 
perfoimanco must le lnghl> reprohensiblc U Lon tho scriptures say this the 
strength or wenLne®3 of particular sayings must bo verv difEcult to determine 
peeing that nil the fruits that can be gamed b> acts nre m stakable, instead of 
being eternal, 'lotis bj adopiing telfcontrol and trnnqmlit> attam to Brahma 
through tho path of knowledge There la nothing in an) ol the worlds that can 
stand in the ir way 1he> have, in their own understanding, formed fixed conclu 
sons regarding all destructible objects and nt a hfe of denunciation, devotel to 
Brahma and nlrcadj at one with Brnhmft, tlioj have taken refuge in Brahma Get 
ting over grief and freed from tho qnoht} of darkness their acquisitions are iternal 
When the high end of these men is witlun rtoch of attainment, what need has one 
for pel forming the duties of the domestic mode of Ufe 
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“There are the Daraha, the Paurana Maaha, the Agnihotra, the Chaturmaahya 
and other riles which intelligeat men should perform Eternal merit consists in 
their performance Those that have adopted the Sanyasa mode of life, who abstain 
from all acts, who are endued with patience who are cleans and who are •conver- 
sant with Brahma, succeed by such knowledge or Brahma m satisfying the debts to 
the gods, (also the Pitns and the Riehia), described to be so very fond of libations 
poured in sacrifice The very gods become stupefied in finding out the path of that 
pathless person who forms himself the soul of all creatures and who regards all 
creatures impartially Through mstructious delivered by the preceptor one knowB 
that winch lives within this body to be of a four fold nature, having besides four 
doors and four mouths In consequence of two arms ihe organ of speech the 
stomach, and the organ of pleasure, the very duties are to have four doors One 
f hould, therefore, do his best to keep those doors under control One should not 
gamble with die ^ One should not appropriate others* properties One should not 
officiate at the sacrifice cf a person of a mean birth One should not, yielding to 
anger, smite another with hands or feet That intelligent man who acta thus la said 
to have his hands and feet well governed One should not make loud abuse or cen- 
sure One should not speak useless wo’ds One should forbear fr^m knavery and 
from accusing fthera One should observe the vow of truthfulness, be sparing of 
speech and slwavs careful By acting thus one will hive hii organ of speech well- 
governed One should not abstain entirely from faod One should not eat too 
much. One ahanld give up covetousness, and always seek company of the good 
One should eat onl> so much as is necessary for keeping life By act ug thus one 
succeeds in properly governing the door represent id by hia a‘omach One should 
not, 0 hero, out of lusit take another wife when he his a wedded wife One should 
never call a woman to bel except in her season One should confine himself to 
his own married spouse without seeking union with other women. By acting 
thus one is said to have his organ of pleasure properly governed That 
wise man is truly a regenerate person who has all his four doors, vts , the organ 
of pleasure, the stomach ihe two arms (and two feet) and the organ of speech 
properly governed Everything becomes use’ ess of that person whose doors are 
not well governed. Of what avail are the penances of such a man? Of what avail 
are hia sacrifices? What can bo gamed by his body? The gods consider him a 
Brahmana who has cast off his upper garment, who sleeps on the naked earth, who 
makes his arm a pillow and whose heart le endued with tranquility That person 
who, given to contemplation, singly enjoys all the happine e that married couples 
ea3oy, and who pays no attention to the joys and griefs of others, should be known 
as a Brahmana That man who properly understands all this as Jt really is end its 
various metamorphoses, and who knows what the end is of all created objects, is 
known by the gods as a Bralimana One who entertains no fear from any creature 
and from whom no creature has any fear, and who forma himself the soul of all 
creatures, should be known as a Brahmana Without having gained purity of heart, 
which 18 thi true and of all religious acts, such as gifts and sacrifices, the greatest, 
the men of foolish understandmgs do not succeed in acquirmg a knowledge of 
what is necessary in making one a Brahmana even when explained by pre eptors* 
Shorn of a knowledge of all this, these men desire fruits of a different sort, ttz 
Heaven and its joys Unable to practise even a small part of that good conduct 
which has descended from remote times, which is eternal, which is characterised by 
certainty, which enters as a thread in all our duties, and by following which men of 
knowledge belongmg to all the model of life convert their respective duties and 
penances into dreadful weapons for killing the ignorance and enls of worldlmess, 
men of foobsh understandings regard acts which yield visible fruits, which are 
fraught with the highest power, and that axe death less, as fruitless after all and ae 
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iloTlMinn^ not ^anrtloncO h\ fho ‘^rriptiir, • In pontli. liowevor, thnt condact 
comi>rl<inj: j>rftrti< tlio >cr\ oj)j>oMto of ihn^o ilmt aro -ocn in tlice^ of distreM, m 
llio vor> f^^cnco of curofiilno^^ and Id never afTo tod bv Inat and anRor and other 
1‘nFdlons of a dimllar naMjr. \bout darnfico'^ ngnln, it Is rerv difllcuU to doterniino 
all tlioir particulars If n^rortnin» d. it is ^cry difllcuU to follo\\ them in practice 
If j>rarti-od, the fnnts u hirh tlic> begot arc terminable Marlv lids roll 

riic new ‘^chool of llioughi witli which the Blnrati Snmhita is 
idenlifrcd is thus vciy clcaily propounded h} Kapih In it we find that 
the pD^ilion of the upholder of the ^ncnficc^ Ins been assailed from 
several points of view The Urahmin who urges the king to perform 
sacrifices in ihc hope of reward of heaven is not tlic real Bralimin If 
llic origin of the word Brahnun is sought in the early \ cdic literature, he 
will he seen to have Iiccn one who supci vises the rituals and ceremonies 
at the ^acnficcN The new school would not call sucli a skilled performer 
of sacrifices, a Bralinnn The real Brahnun is one wlio, given to 
conl::mplalion *^nigly enjoys all the hai)pincss and who pays no attention 
to the joys and griefs of others The sacrifices whicli were undertaken 
with the object of a reward, either on the part of the priest or on the 
part of the performer, arc declared valuclc'^s from the spmtual point of 
View The life of a liouscholdcr may be regarded as a socially useful 
institution, hut the life of i Sany tsi must be esteemed to be of higher 
spiritual value The limited and variable spmtual benefit which a 
householder denv cs from the performance of sacnficcs depend upon the 
measure of his moral goodness 

The ethical code laid down in this connection is of great importance 
in reference to the earlier period of \ cdic saLnficcs, during which these 
are undertaken liy kings and sages who did not aUa'limiicJi value to the 
moral \ irlucs of forlKarancc and selflessness Only' a person who is 
given to Yoga, who lias sati-sficd all liis duties, who is capable of roving 
cv cry where, depending only on Ins own body , wlio has brought his soul 
under perfect restraint, w ho has gone above the requirements of the 
science of morality and who disregards the whole world, can transgress 
the declarations of the \’edas regarding acts, and say that there is 
liberation 

Now the philosophical background of this sy^stem of Kapila is 
further c\plamed in a beautiful manner by Vasistha in a dialogue 
between him and king Jaiiaka of Videha This is what he says — 

“Listen no^v to mo, 0 king, as to bow the subject of liberation has been explained 
among the great persons conversant with the Samkhya and the Yoga system of 
philosophy That which the logins behold is exactly what the SamLhyas strive 
after to attain He who sees the Samkhja and the Toga sjstem to be one and the 
same Is said to be giftpd with intelligence 

“Skin, flesh, blood, fat, bile, marrow and sinews and those senses of which 
you were speaking to me, exist Objects originate from objects, the senses from the 
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Irv-'ni h:kU onDflc^quiro^ n ^rKlJ n soM Is olitnJnod from fiocd ^Vhentlie 
• iproTic J»rjng i< vulhmit ^on^cs, without mnttor^ without hotly, ho must bo 
of all qtnhtlc"* nnj on Account of his holng eo liow imloeil con ho haro 
quilitic of nm k»ntl 1 Ihor nn«l othor qimlitli^ onglnalo from tho qualities of 
gv>*Klnc»< and <hrl nc^s ntnl ignomncc end di5'\j»j>^'Tr in tlio end in (horn Thus the 
qnaliSics nnsc from nnttire nnd di^ipjmr in nature Tho fndividusl soul and the 
nniro*!' are <aid to both jnrtnko of nitur-i clmracloriscd by tho threo quolitios 
of fr>olnc53, darkness and ignorance tho supremo soul is difToront from botli 
the individual soul and tlio unnor^o \s the seasons, though having no forms, 
are noveithele«s infcrrel from tho appoiranco of particular fruits nnd ilowors, 
‘imilarlv Xatun, though r»rmle^'', 15 infer od from the principles of gro'ituoss 
and the rest tha^ originates from it ' 

This school of pinlo'^oph} tinced to Knpila, wdio flouushcs 
in the 'tgc of Sv\ninihhii\n Manu If the chiopolog}" Iictwcen the 
times of Lddnhka Aiiini and Kapila is rarcfull} c\aniincd, he 
Will he found to-'liavc pi eceded the httcr h} about 250 or 300 
\cnr-' Kapih is a conlcnijKirar}’ of Sagara and Uddalnka Aiuni 
i- a contemponr} of Kalmn^^apnda and Janniejoya L Between 
Incm there intervenes a feu generations 

Man} arc the ^^loncs which centre round Ucldnlakn Arum He 
is cominis*^ioncd b} Jus preceptor Ayoddhauniinya to block a leaking 
dam and he doc.'^ this with his own body as no other way pre- 
iiCnls Itself to him After pa‘^‘^ing through a period of gicat hard- 
ship, Jic Icatos his preceptor’s Aslirama as a gicai Vcdic scholar. 
His ‘^on Svctalctu is mentioned in the kpic as having introduced 
marrngc and ended the non-marned slate hy decrees by wduch 
lie forbade adultery and desertion on botli sides during the 
inarned state But though Svctakclu effects an important social 
change, he is nctcrihclcss in^^tructcd b}* Ins father Uddalaka Arum 
into the mtuial stage of mctaph}sical inquiry The Upamshads 
mention the name of Naclnkcta as the son of Uddalaka Arum. 
Nacluketn, wJio is thirsting for knowledge, iililiscs his sojourn in 
the underworld to question Yama, the god of deatlu about the 
state after death and the beyond and learns from him the doctune of the 
immortality of the Atman In the Mahabharata, NaeJuketa asks 
to see tiic paradise of the cow-givcrs and Yama delights him 
with a long lecture upon the merit whicli one acquires by present- 
ing cowr^ The Upamshads contain stones, most of wduch arc 
treated in a more practical way in the Mahabharata 

1 he devotion of students to their preceptor astonished the gods 
when Upamanyu would not accept the boon from Asvins to re- 
gain lus lost eyesight througli the eating of certain leaves (Arka 
-Patra) without the order of lus preceptor 
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I lie gicit « 5 ngc^ inlcrr^'tccl u) iIjc ncu ‘^cliool of thought occup} 
not T iclc\ant nicniion in ilu theme of the Mainhinr itn, hut in 
the ninntn Sninlnti, nlmh is < onncttMl v ith the ncu school of 
thouglit as well as uilh tlic ohl irul tries to reconcile (he two 
fundiincntall} (livcigent \ilu. 1 he continuity of \r}an thought 
IS a \ cr^ ucll-knoun fart niul there is no disagrccnjcnt among 
scholars on tins point I he \^c(lit li^rnns uliirh one finds in the 
KigVcda ucrc [in3crs h^ unich (hr \nrioiis gods and goddesses, 
who ucrc nniufcsialions of one gicat God, ucrc jiropitnlcd hy 
the sages ulio composed them I hcsc hymns dcscrilic the attn- 
hutes and functions of tlie mhous \ edir (kitics who were invoked 
l>3' the mortals 1 he Ikalimanas were made a^ commentaries of the 
A edas With man3 icligiou^ pi cceprs and maT:ims entitled Sruti 
Nevt came Suvra oi sacred traditions Upam-lnds and Aran3akas, 
theological works of great inipo''lanco Ffic Upanishads mark the 
first step in tlic dircttion towards the attainment of knowledge 
It was the outcome of the spirit of f|UC'^lionmg with which man3 
of the Kshatn3as was filled fJic \ edanta marks the cul/mnaling 
point in tlic cnquir3 stiricd for the knowlc<lgc of the Supreme 
Being and its relation to the individual soul 

The plnlosoph3 and the mctaplivsies of the carl3 Ar3ains 
were inlimatel3 connected with the code of good conduct There 
were great !itcrar3' productions uhich were not meant for mass 
education The general public were entertained in the sacrifice to 
. receive religious instructions For the conv^’cnicncc of the performers 
of these sacrifices, so that hanuon3 might rule instead of an 3 fight 
over an3 thing connected with them, an idea was conceived in the 
famil 3 of the priest that whatever h3nins of the Rig Veda would 
be required m the Soma and horse sacrifices vvould be divided and 
known 1 ) 3 " distinct names of Sama and Vajur \ edns, rcspec- 
tivel3S and what was lacked and foisted upon the Rig Veda, the 
latter was separated from it with the name of Atharva \"eda, 
This important part of the work was done by a descendant of 
Vasistba distinguished b3" the name of Veda Vyasa. 

The Epics, the Rama3%ana and the Mahabharata, were compiled 
solel}" with a \aew" to spread right notions among all classes of 
people, to introduce harmonious relations betw^ecn different castes. 
This was done not only by precepts, but also by examples The 
Kshatn 3 'as were instructed as to how to conquer and administer, 
the Brahmins w^ere taught laws relating to the pracUce of reli- 
gion To the Vaisyas was assigned the duty of increasing the 
wealth of the people by trade and commerce, and the Sudras he- 
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came the labouring class and Wjere enjoined to serVe the thre6 
upper classes The tillage of the soil also remained m their 
hands The Ramayana and the Mahabharata are important as they 
elucidate an attempt on the part of the Aryan Sages to stabilise 
a soaal order which was the result of a long course of social 
evolution* 

Religion consists of two elements, of theory and practice, ^ e , a 
belief m powders higner than man and an attempt to worship tliem to be 
happy and prosperous This faith did not last long It was set adrift 
from Its old moorings and left to toss on a sea of doubt and uncertainty 
Primitive man had no idea of imitation or an image When an image 
of a god was made it formed part of his life and was at once a god to 
him Such ivas the simple belief of the pnmUive man Lest any- 
one injure it the name of the diety was not divulged. It was so in 
Rome and Vabnous Soramus was said to have paid the penalty of 
death foi divulging the name of the God he worshipped It was so in 
India and is even now prevalent Besides, it is a well-known practice 
among Hindu women even now not to utter the name of their husbands 
In many races the name of the king was strictly tabooed owing to the 
belief that he might be injured, as unpopular kings and people were 
burnt m effigy Life was then considered to be distributed equally 
over the whole of the body or the object, for the worship of relics 
such as the place where a saint lived or departed his hfe, his bones, 
hair, etc , still lingers m shrines. 

It IS an interesting proposition that intellectual progress is more 
or less dependent upon economic progress, which often advanced by 
empire and conquest. The old community was freed from the counsels 
of a number of timid elders when they came under the sway of a 
bright intellect The whims and caprices of a conqueror are sometimes 
of very great service in breaking the chain of early custom lying heavy 
on the shoulders of the illiterate people The magic spell of the 
public profession of worship has been one of the surest means of human 
emancipation from the abject thraldom of tradition, to elevate a nation 
to a truer conception of Aryan hfe with a broader outlook on the world* 
The ancient people believed that gods could turn the course of Nature 
for the benefit of their faithful worshippers. Their gods could work 
miracles and they were offered oblations in public and private sacnfices 
to control and direct things as the performers liked. With the 
breakdown of this school of thought the spirit was deified, the spirit 
which every natural object possessed was worshipped. The first was 
Animism or Pasupat cult and the last was Narayana cult, with which 
Kapila was identified. 


1 he terrible god of vcngc.incc evolve'^ into tlic merciful god as 
the race attain^ higher planes of idcnhsm and cciscs to pay tribute 
to a horde of nialiginnl spnils for extreme malevolence, like snake 
sacrifice, etc , (lie extermination of a race. Sucli uas Uic ease in the 
fi^hl hetueen the Devas and the Asuias flic great ling of Gods 
Indn was dethroned and N ihusa, a king of mortal men. placed on the 
throne of I Ica\ cn liul wlicn prc^umpllon and incontinence, to uincli 
human flesh and blood arc hciri oxcrlook him he was hurled headlong 
down to perdition This was ihc llicmc of llic Hharala Samhila by 
the author Apantaratama The supernatural mhahiianl of cacli natural 
object was regarded as a god Tlic spirits of the departed were 
considered to be carthbound and tlicy were vorshippcd and propitiated 
This was tlic germ of ancestor worship 

The idea of rebirth and transmigration to lower and liighcr planes 
of Hca\cn and Hell, according to the deserts of indiNiduals, was 
linked up with religion Malevolent spirits were supposed to feed on 
the person distressed with misfortune and illness, and sacnficcs were 
undertaken to loosen their hold on him The old beliefs were being 
w'cakened under the influence of Hinduism, which sheltered witlun its 
portals monotheists, polytheists and pantheists Religion commuted good 
conduct first and classification of society next Hindus were not then 
judged by their social status Many books ha\c been published 
showing the striking comparisoi between the gods of Indo-Aryans 
and the deities worshipped by the Greeks and Romans Efforts haNC 
been made from time to time by European scholars and Census Officers 
to determine and define just how to realise a genuine Hindu, m the 
popular acceptance of the term, but the majority of them failed mi- 
serably' Tliey should Iiavc first realised that, inspitc of so many cruel 
invasions of India by foreign races their attempt hy^ force, or honours 
or bribe^j could not convert the country within so many thousands 
of years 

This IS the true formula for realising the truth behind the Hindu 
religion Two hundred millions of Hindus profess a religion which 
must necessarily differ in sects and creeds The first progress of any 
religion is bound to be obscure and confused owang to the manifold 
mythological legends In common with most other religions of the 
w^or Id, Hindu mythology contains ten incarnations of the God 
Vishnu The Vedic triple forms of fire and gods. Fire, Sun and Indra, 
assumed the Hindu trinity of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, wdio were 
not single but wmre represented by their co-ordinate wives, carriers 
and distinct attributes of Cieatot, Preserver and Destroyer m Satwa, 
Raja and Tama 
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Brahma, a human figure with foui heads and arms, is the cieatoi 
ndmg on a goose and his wife, the goddess of wisdom and arts, 
Saraswati, carries in hei foui hands Veda, a vessel, a beadstnng, a 
spoon, standing on a lotus Theie is no symbol of Brahma but he is 
worshipped mentally. 

Vishnu, a human figure with four hands holding a club, a conch, a 
disc and a lotus, riding on the Gaiuda Bird, and his consort Lakshnu, 
seated on an owl, representing health, wealth, beauty and prosperity 
Salgram Sila is the symbol m which he is worshipped as well as ^in 
the Image of His incai nation 

Siva, a hunter, with three eyes, trident m hand and human skull, 
covered with animal skins, with matted locks, fearful -snakes circling 
round his shoulders against his blue neck, and his wife Duiga, of ten 
aims carrying different arms, with magnificent crown, riding on a lion 
with her children Kartick and Ganesha 

Siva and Durga were worshipped together in then genital orgaixs, 
representing creation as well as the cause of destruction by abuse 
Durga is popularly known as Anna-Purna, tallying with the name of 
the Western mythology Anna Perenna and Sn or Lakshmi with Ceres 
No reasonable term could be found as to the birth of the consorts of 
these gods They were hid in mystery They were given divine 
ongin 

The society depicted in the Rig-Veda required the consent of a 
girl’s guardian, either parents or elder brother, after the young couple 
had themselves come to an agreement Such is the marriage contrast 
reflected in Ruru’s marriage with Pramadbara in Poulama Parva. Many 
are the tales about the marriage of Siva and Durga and the birth of their 
children The charge of incestuous marriage is levelled against the 
creator Brahma, service is asenbed to the wife of Vishnu and devotion 
to the wife of Siva, But it cannot be denied that Hindu mamage has 
been a Sacrament, and offenng oblations in lesponse to the soul of the 
ancestors has been a religious necessity The inheritance is through 
females and legitimate sons This has been recognised for a veiy long 
time In the case of Brahma’s marriage no question arose of inheritance 
like the Pharaoh who had to marry his sister to establish his right to 
the throne beyond all question The charge of incestuous mamage 
against Brahma is a clear case of sarcasm by the satellites of the 
worshippers of the othei gods It is borne out m the Pancavimsa 
Brahmana — 

“ The Hot! recites loudly the Four hotr-formulae, he thereby holds the recitation 
following on the laud, (when the Hotr mentally has repeated the verses of the laud, 
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hf rovttC' in 'v i (• m h “t »* r v mu t I»o r»ll'>uo M»\ "v t <JinR: fcastrft) 

tho ( ntur hntr f^rmulnH I n iJu* of tlir^ ||o‘r tho4-inro pnon ‘'ankli \II 

I nu 1 \il Dr \ J-j » n \ \ \n n no lautl uhlcJi h ool foDotr^-d 

U\ n ro it^tjoii fni * 

'•Tho\ nbU’-*' <Tlio nf.tMiuff of rr^jajv-^Ht msist^ n* t onhnff to DroloaNain (I\ I 
17 I5> rUIipr )n montioum^ tho euNI( nf i'rjjipati or In n p* ntin^, ihf' • rU fact 
done \y\ Trijopiti na rr nrdnlhv rhr» \dln 'irvia and theKK'f*Drn l)f Uio Kgrelm^ 
M known tlio tal of tht inff'it of iViJ-vi'i t t\it Hr lU i p ^^| p> 

•nd ''at hr f # ( \pa-itnml»o \\{ \ 12 1 / cif* *» 0 v» raJ IVaJaj‘atipAn\a«Ia inantr? 

r f/ i \ at -tMnn \ nd vrk in *1 ini' in nm-<ttl an \ od cf*).aj'nrnli Md u to i rjnnm Ir t tid 
vritim itinnaniP initim IVaJaiati n >u tn y Iiaro pot hold of him thn 

(fivtl i-nn\ (i'rjfmMi »nito tio pfa^c o* rupn d in tho no ifou< e b> »nira) tiiad 
I* Umps to tie prt t inp, not 1 1 aitiminiam) j rocUun^l h\ tli m («■» thinlr) 
*ni hiiM pot />oM of lura * ill) 

lo T jjrt'tt t\tciU it Lin Uk. c\pl mn d m tlic woul'^ nf Profes-or 
Max Muller — 

ccTirAl centum ' before Huddlin, ^ mamitn, u li s hiso Hud Ihi, v% tj a member 
of the ro\nl ea^to, Iiid t > ftirugftlo ngain-^t tli eiciu'ivene of tin prie3t-» Vt that 
» irh tmio lion I vor, the po^ttinn of th«j Ijrahrmn-> i\<ih no \et imj»regnalde and 
\i5\ttmitfv, although a Kaliitrna ‘-uclCoIckI in gaining f>r himielfand hM fimilv 
the ngUt-i f«ir i^hich Iiestrugglel and wUirli th'* llrahranu^ hid prenoualy niihheld 
frv>m all but t !(eir nu n ta^i* King Jinaka »>f N i lelm ngntn n ho<r $t n\ gictn m 
tlif5 Hrahm ina«, refused to aubrnit t I 111 * hi rnrehical i>retJHion* of th* Krahtoan^ 
md oABertel hi- riglit of performing bi rifiroj uithout the int rcej-^ion of 
jiri Sts f 

The growth and cstihh^^hnicnt o! pnc-t}iCH>d and fonnation of 
LAblcs on thcha'-i^of the ahilitv* puwcu training and tulturc of the 
diflcrcnt bodies of nicn pursuing dilTcrcnt branches of profession and 
calling w cre %cr\ nnportani The h}nins of Aga^t^a, Wasistha, Vis\a* 
nntra arc as important as the philo'Oph} of Kapila, Goutania and 'I’^jasa 
The gcniui> of Biahnians, tiie rising power of Kshatri3 as, creative facuU^c^ 
of Vais}as and the wasc submissive forbearance of Sudras produced a 
nation whicli became distinguished the pioneer in all branches of 
learning, philosopli}, astronomy, astrolog}’, art, sculpture, trade, com- 
merce, politics, science and religion The Indo-Aryan policy succeeded 
in founding new kingdom'., dynastic^ and ov crcoming all difficulties m 
their way 

The labourers were imported and, watli the growang avalisation, the 
happiness of life attracted the attention of the abongines of the neigh- 
bouring countries, who invaded the peaceful countnes and earned away 
food, drink and cattle They were the inv^aders and not the Aryans, as 
Western scholars want to make the world believe for interested motives 
Hindu authoritative works say that the Asuras, Danabas, Yakshas, 
Gandharvas, Rakshasas, Dev^s and men were all sons of the same father 


♦Pancarimas Brabmana, p 66 

tProfessor 3Iax iluller’a **Aucient Sanskrit Literature, ** p 80, 
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KasjMpi hut hy diffeient wives only, and the fight between them was to 
possess heaven, the best place foi happiness and enjoyment, and that 
they did not come from any difTeient place oi country The ambitious 
men were called the Asuras and Danabas, Yakshas and Gandharvas 
were the accumulators of wealth and the masters of the fine arts of 
music, etc When the Asuras^and Danabas were subdued and in some 
cases annihilated, the conquerors were called the Devas and the van- 
quished the Danabas The men, as allies of the conquerors who helped 
the just cause, were rewarded with the kingship and priesthood according 
to the military and spiritual services perfoimedby them It was foi this 
that Bnhaspati and Vasistha officiated foi the gods, Kasyapa, Atn, 
Sambaita foi men, Trishira for the Asuias followed Sukra Agastya and 
Kapila did not descend to piiesthood Mandhata and Muchukunda fought 
with Devas, Rakshas and Kubera and were victonous kings 

It IS admitted that Indians weie the pioneeis of the trade and com- 
merce of the world The finding of common words in the implements of 
ignculture proves that Aryan ti add's took them to the countnes to 
which they tiavelled for tiade and commeice and introduced them there 
with the original Aiyan names The Veda and Upanishad do not men- 
tion that the eaily Aryans lived naked in caves and among boughs or 
were a nomadic class of hunters The word Arya owes its origin to the 
tilling of the ground The Aryans built houses, rode horses, used roads 
and made boats and carts. They visited distant lands ovei seas and 
rivers for trade and commerce They made bridges and excavated nveis 
and lakes for aga culture and the convenience of inland communica- 
tion It IS said that the Rig Veda is the ancient record of world civilisa- 
tion, but it does not give any pictui e of the life and society of Europe, 
Africa or America, but only of India The names of the well-known 
authors of the Vedic hymns do not bear any resemblance. There is no 
similarity even m the mode of living, habits, customs oi laws between 
Indians and any other nation of the world The discoveries of Indian 
gods, etc , in America, Russia and many other parts of the world bear 
testimony to their migration and settlement there and the introduction of 
Phallic or Sun worship Patriotic European scholars launched a great 
controversy to prove the seat of the primitive Aryans to have been some- 
where other then India One could have been convinced of all these 
theories if they could have proved the existence of the very old institu- 
tion of sacrifices amongst any nations of Europe, Asia or Africa in 
their daily life, the idea of four stages of life, and attaining of success 
through due performance of duties To found an Empire through public 
sacrifices like Raja-Suya or Asvamedha was to be found only m 
India, 
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I herein no nnd( l‘Ct ween V) la the Mnlnhhiratn, 

3CUt IS hcM tint /h(liii}irn \^} ist irul Knslirn 1)\ nipi} ana were 
difTtrcnt niLii I licit, is no surli nicntion mule Uy any of the Lomrncnti- 
toi 6 of llic Milnhlni itn I It ru c tint CTiinot he ictcptcd All tint one 
fiiuls is tint tile nutlioi \ 31^ went lo \ id'inkaslnnnn to toniposc the 
Malnldnntn (Jintncjo} 1 ashed him to do sq to clear certain doubts 
raided in Ins mind) uid » Icarl^ put in the Adi IMr\a Chapter LXII, 
uinch uerc aii'^ucrcd in Ja^mcJo^a^s Raja“Sn3a Yapia, dC'^i.rihcd m 
Hamaiii'-a It ms tiuis liic 1 ua^ eoinim ed tint tin cau*«corthc 
uarol Kunikslictti a uis Raia-Sn\a Vajna and nothing cl'^c and several 
lnstatnC'^ were (juoted a^ » Miiiph s One iinpo tanl fact cannot he 
overlooked that Hharata, thr hrot/iei of Rama, forbade ium to do 
Ran“Su}a in the Utiarikanda Rannvana (Hook \ II, Canto 96) This 
als^a proven the time of the compf)sition of the hool in question 

However, the Lomposition of the Maliahharata entirely rc^ts on the 
answer'' to the questions put hv king lanmcjova The name of ^ }’a5a 
had long l)ccn recognised as a general term of reciter of the hoh hook 
in India, and is used even now in the \ort)i*\Vc-tcm Provinces V}asa 
IS also licld to mean the divider of tlic \ edas and gams strong ground 
in the ct}mo]og3 of the word Fiicrc n a di'^tmct mention of tlic son 
of the ^age Paracara being distinguisiicd as tlic div ider of the \ edas 
He was horn in a famil} of \ a^'i^tha In their famii} the Indian 
pontificate, full of great moral, legal and philosophical learning, had 
been liandcd down for the last few generations V^asa rendered 
invaluable services, Icing the fir'll to make a compromise between 
the different sages, followers of different cult" b} dividing the onginal 
Rig \ eda in such a manner as would be Iielpful in the performance 
of liie Hindu religious sacrifices Housed the am icnt m3thoIogical 
and didactic accounts for the rcvi'^ion of law and introduction of reform 
in the custom of the countr3 on a national basi" 

Veda \ 3 asa and \ almiki, were both of them descended from the famih 
of the well-known pnests of India, Vasistha and Bhngu, respect iv el3' 
Thev belonged not onl3 to the famil3 of tlic priest but were connected 
with the kings of India V3asa was said to be tlie leviver of the line 
of the Kurus and \ almiki or C3avan was that of Sarjati and Gadi 
Agast3a also marned Lopamudra, the daughter ol a king rhe3' were 
all called Maitra Varuna The reason of their being called thus may 
be ascertained from their connections with sacrifices, for one finds m 
the Pancavimsa Brahmana a distinct reference that sacnfice became 
the beau-ideal of religion and Prajapati, having changed himself into 
It, gav’e himself over to the gods 
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n-vuaiujn { ,7) .^r l*rntimanr;ti jirdtln^t Ur-i m rlnnto^l \ ithMiit final*' 

Uo Uhyx rip l.p^t/n^toUn/i (i>nm U J 7 , McliantelxMth ».Ia a. 

final » (.)» ‘In chnntini^ thn v'w'^nnni flan.I. t! nv dnnt nil fho samnn* 

<if (Ii ' fl* rw i (»} 

riic livlo Ar^nti \\or-hij> went ahrmti l)jruui:h Itvliiu irndcr^ nnd 
uns c tal)h*;l?cd in I:k\ [U Mr^ajKHinm, ( t* Tht origin of the \siin'^ 
rould nKo he irarcd 

\i n Htor p rl^l wlien V o 1 01 0 1 1 rro abnut Mil nni fr^n ihf' lenten 

'f nn*> ol U4 lin^^ In t VT ! g^ptiin rnarxob^ an 1 iho ^\ inainr tnhbu (r'lm Unghat 

Kill It M f mn'l that it-i InIlll^^\ nn^t^ rnrx ftpito nn Inlilnmp m Innguigo 3< 

atior-n 1»\ th ' nnmo^ i’f Iho I kinu* “'"luVniir Vil'ilnmn ^uiarnn, Vrtadi^iUmin 

tuahrMta nii'l ^^altlllr-l V\v^\ wnp luppo I I n f lUon-m^ .1 p\. 5 

Mi it TA iru w nn In «ln r\ nii'l Nn aa at ti la — 

Miira Nmuna In-lra r\n<lNaMiNnu th»' Tr*in \n\ in -tiapir an I Tollux^— 
whnjo nart a have In'^ n.P'ciplii Ti'^l ii\ \\in*k!rr *Th 'li'tani tribe (th^ 

railitar\ nnatai rar^ prol abh KUarn , an I -lam pluiol >guis arc of 

opinion thatitia nb nticnl \ ith \r\a wliiiti uas ili nirmat *1 ^ignatinn in 
hturitur fr^tn (li* I \ola <n \nJa <»f an \nnn *f th thno tipfcf 

< has 3 lnJt*i *)f Nami ■» an J ''nhJo^!« Mn »li*nan an I K* i h lol pp oKj 

1 1 /^ndnn ItMJ* 

Mumni ''igniliLLN ‘the u\li 1 ind'- and Uil dc-i.cndnnlb of us 

inlnbitants, who lived in Cappadocia, uerc called b} the Greek*' * Mat- 

licnoi * *' Thc3 arc po^'sihl} s-i^^ Dr Maddon, “ the ancestor'' of the 

modern Kurd>”, (The Wandenng-N ot People**, p 2 1 ) a couapicuousl} 
longdicadcd people , pro% crbial, like the \ncicnl \r}0-Indian** and the 
Gauls, for their ho=ipitaIil3 and tlicir raiding propcnsUiCr> 

*Mt irouM appear that tho Mitanninn in\ asmn nf nortln rn ^k 3 (l^^>tamla and the 
Vr>an invQsmn India ropnijnt 1 tuo ttroams of ducrging migrations from a 
1 ommon mllnmltonlro nn 1 that th* ^oparan groupi of wanderers minglei with 
other stacks %\ ith \% liora tliON * ime into i nutact Trib a of \rMn a^ee h were asso' 
ciQted with tlie Kamte iniatler'- *'f Unb^Uii wlio ty)k i>o 4 '***J 3 ion of norlhem 
UabMonm soon after liio di^astroiu Uittilo rani It it bi*iicved that the\ lame fiom 
tho oast t iroigU tho highlantUo llnm 

‘borai>onod» iheilatingof wliith ii uncertain, the Mitannians avere overlords 
of i»art < f \s43nn imhiiing Ninoveh and ev* u Asshur os WlU as the district cillen 
“Musri* 1 » the A‘<3\ nans and part of Cnppa«Iocia The\ ocLiipiei the cities 

of Harrivn and Kadeeh 1 

Professor Ma\ Muller has explained the meaning of the uords Deva, 
Basu, etc , as mere general names of the agents in Nature 

‘ AH these superhuman ngeuts shorel in common, the\ wero emphaticsU> called 
deva, bright, vnsu. brilliant, aanm, breathing or living and mane other names 'I’e 
saw )iow tins word Deva, meaning onginalU bright, was gradually divested of it 3 
purely ph> aical meaning and instead of meaning brilliant agents, came to mean 
in the end great and goo I, or wlint wo now meau 63 dinne agents The historx of 
that one word deva in Sanskrit and Dcui m Latin, disclosed, m fact, b etter than 

♦Pancavimsa Brahmana, p 138 

tProfessor Donald A Mackenzie’s ‘ Mjth® of Babj Ionia and Assj na,” pp, 239 - 2<0 
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yi n • i ’•» y\ r•\^lul^c>^ f»f llm 

f < f 1 fn»' 1** n>; V * n i \T\ > \ AM 4 

Hlf:hp‘-t Gtnu'rAU^^lUon or Monothojsin 

\ ^ H f * ri n t tJ r A U ,, r ''-*1 rt* A Mpri* l^Mii^lil 

M ^ ^ p IT ► ' • ! AMV 1 atm tA’ojiilo Ijtnrnn iniinl tni'*! l» 

T * ^ *f * * t J r i J I •' ( ••r' -v rf M'* t ' « |! • Ij a! o| »lplt\« Ilu*« U AA 

S' "k* i *<■'* ' f rp p »*pv"A inth fncli mpfiUH' 

- , - r M I?*'-*' ' f* 'v numli* r of f inglp 

^ t * f *‘ * r r i^ V r tyrM \u \\ lurh nil Iho 

*,>a >Vj i r 1 ^upromn, U»’' 

t- < , ^ ' 1 ^ A, >1 • ^^f: -.0 '\ « T I o^tnin h»vp' of 

\ Kf r r t 'tt I ^ ' I Un llrM ' < **n 1 r ’h th urn fnllm « 

”* 1' c ^ ^ V ^ ^ i ^ ^ r ^ ''p m <'*'<■ u ^r>f^ lh< \i r% |»‘AA| 

'' \ ^ \ • r** nr* <ini\ rt»i ft h\ 

* ^ i* V -jj"' * Ji*- ft » I ’•!*" <•*<* ^ •»*'»* )♦ nf’ !♦ IT pvpn n ff 'jno of 

'fV OM* ' f Tf T f Jr A «>f U.P 

t»f- ’! *^* t 1 •^r *r* T* r 1 PA t>*r lijf.A'KAj fVAH*|» a u hi* |j 

"-1*1 •y p - # if mJ* A»r tA f'JJiXV I'n ir hU^vAfA It! 

^ ** * '^r\ef ^ lM«t< <* TP u rp r'Tts ttifilK thnn in 

** • ^ ** f f - <“7 f • » t , • 1 1 tjj IN ^t-J^^ t>\njn# 

♦ ' f‘ f t f p’r M ■r*< f ^ j r } ^r'r^^r * Iv A f nU t1( I iimpUn' 

•n'rJofl'rXpJit oJ"*np I » t! C A\fir/ll>Hii f 

• I i * * f ^ * t •'ii)ft’‘\!*f*:«VrftJr\#Tjn*r*AnltnlJ#rrn« 

i*- t'iJT'f’” ^ ^<-*''“r T* \ i *^'^1 ^AtJpjrln miJ tIjo fnr)MO 

\ I*-" ‘^^''^t^'MlhthftOirnrCAi ttr»| 

:>■ • tlc~*»A'' ’a '*f' u <• lr’\ * 
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lunr JX'i’ioH-inn.ATroN wth the 

VET) vs 


I he H In I 'll I ^ itmIiiIt w'l^ rom|^-.orl ns ilic riK diuin of Vi rmirui- 
tioii foi the intf lligrimn of tlic Ilnulti Arvnn fnniilv of knig^ pne^t- 
and foIioucrN Tlic lv\n gunllndmn I"j)i ihi ^In^nhhn^nt^ an I the 
Rnnn^Tin drew tlu ir uiNpirntion fro n tin I>’nt ntn S imhtln hut repre 
seated di'«lirut rlnni^C'^ m \r}nn ( i\ ih^ntioiH in ni^torn-y mnmer'-, 
eduentjon nnd religion aecouJing to their dnlnnc piopngntron of the 
ideals of difTorcnt rultural centres of Indn \\r>lfrii -cholnrs arc 
€nnno3cd and "surprised it not finding n conneclc I n count of chrono 
Iog3 and hi*^loi\ iinong-'l the idxinctd Indo- \r3 nn lannlv in their 
literature, I>iit tlic} ovcrluol^ on< signdiLnnt fact, that tie Ilindu'« 
ha\c been the ino-t constr\ati\c lover- of Instorv and chronolog\ 
and have preserved tl c link of their connection from the da3s of the 
creation in the dail3 ofienng of : irpan or water to their departed 
ancestors and seer*; and in dilTcicnt form- of salutation Dr Hopkin' 
article on Hindu -alutatirui- is \(r\ intcrc-ting He con'^idcr- them 
c\lraordinar3 He sa}^, in the tasc of a navellcr cros-mg the 
Ganges^ or a mountain, thi- pra3cr is uttered 1)3 Ins superior-, or w ell- 
wishers — 

“Hny king \nruna oml Inmn, ^\Inner ofionfltct-< (bii nlct ojnthf^t) and Gang'** 
and tamuna nnrl the tnonnlain-i gi\c v m wtai and tin Mnruts nnd Vsvmsflnl 
streams and lakt * wt al to >«u on tij part of pod- and <lemon^ -md rasus , 0 
Gang* 8, dauglit r of tlic m'nint'ciiM aleiditred Inm go|»a\ano *nam and give thv 
protection to lln^ king wlo* is al>nut to p* no^^rato into tlie mountains’ (pravl ) 
viksato svn failon iman saila^utt iirjiasva) toiNliirh is caniuU added to the 
traveller* ’take care of you stlf’, vatto hliavasva V benediction for a hero going 
into battle (7 dd IT f ) begins witli iinoking j^ntoction from Erahman a n*l proceeds 
%vith n long list of j)ot ntial aiders in n rntlior curious medhn, namely pnest? 
the best serpents, 3ari3ri>as rojnl sages (enumerated by name laaati and others 
acting 03 protecting saints ), creatures with one fool those mth man^ feet and tbos^ 
with no feet apadnkas, Sraha nnd Svadha andSaciand (S\ asti Lnrrantu te aada 
Lakshmi, Arundhati, Asita Devala, Aisvamitra Vngirasn Vasistlia, Kasvapa, Dhatr 
Yidhatr lokesa, the Directions and their lords, digisvarali, the six faced Karhkeya, 
Vivasvat, the four elephants of the quarters earth, skj, and planets, and finallv the 
great serpent that supports the earth, adhastad dharanim vo sau sada dhanyate 
nrpa sesas ca pannagasrestliah svasti tubhvom pravacchatu* 

The invocation sloka seems to have been in the version of the 
Bharata Samhita of Kapila at the end of Chapter 269 Santi Parva 
(last verse), under the distinct colophon Gokapihya — “ I bow to that 

♦The Parsis and Hindus make obeisance to nrers at sight or when crossing 
even now 


Brahma wluth is at one with him who knowb him The patriarch 
Bhisma thus salutes Visvarupa, and this is still followed and pieserved 
in^the dail} worship of the Hindus in lehgious meditation as follows 
O God ^ Thou art the god of the Brahman, the benefactor of the 
Brahmanas and Cows (the w'calth and preserver of sacrifices). These 
attributes are found m you, Sn Krishna and Gobinda '' He has not 
forgotten to mention in tint to bow dowm to Narayana, the sages and 
the form of Soma, who gratifies the Gods with nectar in the full-moon 
fortnight and the Pitns m the nevt fortnight This Visvarup in the 
Mahabharata and Gita is not the creation of any new form of worship 
or the magic representation of Knshna* 

In the Rig Veda Visvarupa Tvastra n mentioned as an authority 
on saenfice The difference in the view's of Rig and Yajur Vedas 
about the death of this Tvastra at the hands of Indra foi the 
possession of the cows is prominent Tlie older one TtfK justifies 
Indra’s action while the latter condemns it as killing a Biahrnan It 
IS held by learned Western scholar^ like Kasten Ronnow that the 
Devas very probably took over the Soma sacrifice from the Asuras 
Tvastra is clearly m possession of Soma and in the Rig Veda he is 
nowhere described as a chaplain or purohit, though mentioned as an 
authority, but in Yajur texts he is In Rig Veda II 23 17th the famous 
priest of the Gods Bnhaspati, is called a son of Tvastra, and both 
Sathapatha Brahmana and the Mahabharata describe how Tvastra 
flew into a rage over the murder of Visvarupa It is said that Indra 
.was very angry for Tvastra had married a female Asuia. In Rig 
Veda It is mentioned that Tvastra and Indra are not on friendly terms 
although the former has got Ins proper share of the sacrifices There 
might have been other causes of diference between them, but it seems 
from the description of the Mahabharata that the last conflict must 
have been connected with the ntual as it appears within the ritual as a 
god of fertility. In the Rig Veda verse III 38,4, he appears in the shape 
of a bull styled Visvarupa The creative activity of the primaeval bull 
IS mentioned in verse 5 and is well-known The features of the bull 
Visvarupa resemble what is in the Parjanya hymn of the Rig Veda VII 
lOi, and d IS 6a there The learned Kasten Ronnow translates Rig Veda III 
56.4a verse thus — At the meeting (cohabitation) with them (the cows) 
he appeared as the leader In c-d the description is continued thus 
The divine waters were m love with him, going separate ways they 
slipped away from him (Cf Geldner, R V Ubersetzung, 1363) To 
the female beings mentioned here belong the three ‘'mermaids^’ in verse 
5c rtavarir 3rosanas tisro apyah, cf. also verse 2c These are perhaps 
the triad Hai Sarasvati, and Bharati, with whom we frequently meet 
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\n«iil^rtnw Infill} lint iht 3 ^boiiM Uc ulnUical \mUi the 

liiiM iilu'*\u\Ii Ml IvM, \<<iM \ to \\ 1 r >)ii t o) f L I oii<I llic lliri-c prolific 
Inills, cf \ ( t 2 — 

inv\ttr ^ irtirm fJh* nnti) t nm fn ^nm ^uiflhioi rnif r\ <Iuhrc 

tr v\ t \«t!»ur \ ttArn \in <Ilil '\jmnnni ret hHh \ i <l\uTimn nh 

I \ 'isii \\ 'll ti\ itN u< nU> t Ml pro\ ulinj, I Inx ( n ntid I -irth 

\MtIi rupi'- III Rm: \ ctl i, \ non, l!u I (M-^r imIo Apii, is 

i^kcd to < <Mi\ f'\ to ilic ‘•'irnfirnl ( rirlosur* llie one (t r Tvn-tra) uIjo ime 
ihi’ *ipi thiM ) Mutn nijmr npun^nd Muin'mi'mm M^\n Heaven and 
latlli, oi l>oiIi Rodi'>i. ire here (lc^rri()td ns t^o prohfir uomcn {\is- 
\'l''^n jn!i i\ 111 } *iu). uni the RiipVs arc tlicir offsprinj; rvistm^ special 
niliMlN Lon-.isis in crcalMi}; them inside llic wonil)^ and Rig \ edn, x 1S4 
dC'CnbC'- fn)in 'iiu'-nnr poini (d \\t\\ h\^ iciuii^ amongst men and 

niunnK 1 he act of pro^^rLaling his i ailed into cxi-lcncc certain 
*i)ondcrgoitci cf x 1 — 

\i>niir \onim k'\Ip^^^lu Im^ nipiui jtimA’iru 
n Hinrntu jT^njotir illinl i ^ irhinm iladhnt u to 

and fva-ua i^ one of tht-'C goU While, iiowcvcr the attmtics of 
IIicnC other (k itie-> ire cjuitc of>vnnis his field of action not quite 
elcail} dehneJ Lggeling trans aie-^ llicsc words (m SBr xiu k S 
7 ) thus — 

Tva^trn i>thefT*ln nr I tbt coaplo* ol ftUimak 

Fn asu a is credited asthc creator of lattlc as well as of nipa^Sf 
and It IS interesting to ohscrv c the two aspects of his actnit} reflected 
in the real hero of the Maliahliarata, Sn Krislma,in lus well-known salu- 
tation \craO as a benefactor of cows md Hrahnians 

The prominent ( ontcnding heroes were Tvastra and Indra, Karta- 
hirjarjuna and Parasurama, and in llie Bliarati Samlnta likewise Rama 
and Ravana, Hlu'^nn and Parasurama, Drona and Drupada, whilst 
Krishna against Kamsa and Sisupala, Bhima against Jarasandhu, Bhisma, 
Drona and Kama against Arjuna, Sal} a again=;t Yudhisthira, Bhiraa 
against Durjodhona appeared in the Epics All of them represent a va- 
nciy of characters of dififercnt ages In the Rama} ana Rama and 
Ravana were tlie chief licrocs, but in its Uttarakar\da Ra\ ana was defeated 
by Kartabiriarjuna and Mandliata and was not killed at the instance of 
Pulasta, the progenitor ot Ravana Ravana was killed onl} when he 
expressed the vMsh to Narada to fight with Nara3an<t Rama was bom 
and satisfied Ravana’s ambition by killing him Mandhata and Ravana 
were contemporaries and, after man} generations, Rama descended 
from Mandhata The fight between Rama and Ravana was due to the 
abduction of Sita Likewise all the contents in the I^Iahabharata belong 
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todifleient genei-ations. They were nioie oi less foi the possession of 
property The fight between Paiasurama and Bhisma was for the 
alleged injustice in the Svayambara inainage of Amba, the princess o( 
Benares. In the Mahabharata these were the descnptions of the causes ot 
the birtli of Draupadi and Sikhandi to kill two gicat waniois Diona and 
Bhisma, u ho defeated Drupada and Parasurania This proves that the 
Mahabharata and Uttarkanda Ramayana did not belong to one particular 
time, but the accounts of geneiations ueie strung together to prove the 
great question of rebirth and punishment What pei*sonal valoui and 
energy failed to accomplish was fulfilled by sacrifices and religious 
fervour. 

The good works men or women once begin, by giving every 
moment to God, are not lost but will be taken up b^^ others They grow 
and expand m the eternity of time. The aim of the gieat Indian Epic 
may be expressed in the lines of Wordsw^oith — 

** Olessinga bo with thorn and otornal priise, 

Who give U3 nobler loves and nobler caroa 
The poets who on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth and pure dehght dicavenlj la^ 3 
Oh might namo be numbored among theirs, 

Then gladly would I end my mortal da> a * 

The Uttarakanda Ramayana begins with the installation ceieniony 
of Rama after his great victory over Ravana It was then that the 
celebrated sages from all parts of India went to congratulate the great 
hero on the victory he had achieved The celebrated seven seers 
Attn, Bharadwaja, Visvamittra, Gautama, Jamadagni, Kasyapa and 
Vasistha hailed from the north, Agastya Bimukha, Namuchi, Pramuchi 
Sumukha and Svastyatreya from the south, Gargya, Galava, Kausika, 
Kanva, Yabacrita and son of Medhatithi from the east, Dhaumya, 
Kabarshi, Kouseya and Nngangu from the west They praised king 
Rama not so much for his victory over Ravana but for defeating his 
son Indrajit, who defeated the king of gods Indra In this connection 
one very important fact is mentioned in the Uttarakanda (30th Canto) 
when Ravana took to task his preceptor Usana for worshipping Devas, 
including Indra, who were his enemies The Uttarakanda laid stress 
on the event of the celebrated Madhu’s marriage with Kumbhinashi, the 
sister of Ravana on his mother^s side So annoyed was he that he went 
to kill him, but a dramatic friendship was effected by Kumbhinashi. 
They were united by the force of this marriage, which came to be 
ratified by their joining in a fight against their enemies the Devas 

( 

Nor can it be overlooked that the gieat Vedic sage Gautama cursed 
Indra for his forcible aggression on the body of the beautiful Abaly^a 



Indn wis dcfi-itL 1 iiul liken prisoner for ilns cur^c and was called 
uj^ontoslnic hilf of tlic similar stn uliitli would thenceforward l>c 
pcipctntcd 1)} othcT'^ AJnl^i ()IcTdcl tint she hid l>ccn outraged 
b} siiccr force, for which slic could not be held responsible She Was 
told tint her sins would be cxjintcd when she saw Kami in the wood, 
and if Jjc would iiLcpi hci hospinlii^y 1 his mirL> thc/mportint age 
when idci'-ol chastity were considered to be afTeclcd h> the touch of 
the pcr‘>on more thm 1,3 thoughts in tiic mind, as a hid been before. 
It wi^. also mentioned lint Oiit^as or demons were more powerful and 
prosperous than Dc\ is 1 Ins was b^rne out in the Malnhharata too 
in conncciion wnn Vgast^i's pra}er lor gift-> from the kings 

1 lie Utlaiakanda 11113 be slid to be a disuour^e between Rama and 
\gibt3a at the insiallaiion cercmon3 iiid not at an3 Iior^c sacrifice 
he pcrlormcd, vNlicrcis the iMaliahliirata and the Furanas were discus- 
sed between Sauti and Saunaka Another im|>onanl fact seems to 
be that \gast3a dcscril>ed Nara3 ina, appe iring on the back of the 
famous bird Garuda and causing gre u Iia\oc m the battle, and his 
censure 1)3" Mall3aban for traiisgicssing the old established war rules of 
the K'>hatri3as which j^ohiliitcd the killing of fleeing soldiers, which 
proved tint he was not a Kslntn3a (Sth Cari(o) \gast3'a told Rama 
that the Demons he killed, like Rav ana, were inferior in strength and 
cncrg3 to thosc killed by Nara3ana Agasi3 a describes Kapila as Nara 
(in jSth CantOf GS verse) 

The important clue seems to have been disclosed in canto 64 when 
Narada enlightened Rav ana that Nara3ana worshippers lived in the 
White Island or tijc snowy range of the Himalaya, the abode of gods^ 
and those whn were killed by Nara\ana went to Heaven Ravnna 
pondered a little and decided to figlit witli Nara3ana What is desen- 
bed in the Poulama Parva in the Mahabharata seems to have been ex- 
plained in the Uttaiakanda in the version of Durbasha It was said 
Bhrigu cursed the god, for his act in killing his wife for giv log shelter 
to the Daita3as after their flight from the battle-field Tl c curse was 
the real genesis of the Rann3Mna, which is m tlic Uttarakanda and 
nowhere else Besides this, there was good ground to think that the 
Uttarakanda actuall3 formed part of the Bharata Samhita The 
vague v'crsion of the Poulama Pa^\^a was the work of time, due to 
misrepresentation or the unfaithful memory of the reciters The Uttara- 
kanda can never be the sequel to the Ramayana 

The most important connection between the two great Indian 
Epics IS seen in the Naray^ana cult Tlie great hero Rama ^ was releas- 
ed by Binata’s son Garuda from the grasp of the serpents, who were 


'G9 Canto 20 verse 
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described as the children of Kadiu. The Astika Pan^a of the Mahabba- 
rata gave the account ot these sei pents and t!ic reputed powerful 
Garuda Furthcrmoie, the famous sloka (the fii st veise) tlie author of 
the Rannjann uttered, refers unmistakably to Yadu, the son of Yajati, 
m the account of the Uttarakanda* 

‘‘No fame bo thluo for indless time, 
lioenuBo, bn30 outcast, of crime, 

Whoso cruel baud u as fnin to sla> 

Oncof this Rontlopairat 

It 15 said that througli cMlcd Yadu’s piomiscuous gallantry in the 
forest Krouncha many Demons wcie born Yajati and Yadu belong to 
the Mahabharata and tlicBhatata Samhita and not to the Ramayana. 
The author of the Ramayana, in spite of all hw efforts to make the 
Rama3\ana an independent book about the Solai king^ of A3^odh3^a, 
failed to obliterate tiie close link and connection and common origin of 
the two great Epics in the Bliarata Samhita In the Ramayana the 
subject-matter of Bharata Samhita, viz , Britta\ fight, was also described. 
1 he gcncaIog3 of the Iksliaku in the Ramayana contains the names of 
Nahusa and Yajati. All these establish beyond doubt th*at the Bharata 
Samhita is the connecting link and the source of the two great Epics 
The Bharata Samhita is found in the Uitaiakanda Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata and Purana^ Kabyapa’s children by his waves DUi and 
Aditi, Kadru and Binata, were the light and shade or the contending 
heroes of the two Epics, The Devas and Daityas were the sons of 
Diti and Adin and the Danabab were bom h3' another wafe Dana. Kas- 
3mpa IS the great progenitor of the contending parties and conflicting 
interests of the earth below and heaven above 

Kasyapa, Gautama, Vasistha and Agast3^a were the Vedic sages and 
were the founders of Vcdic sacrifices Then names w^ere respected and 
handed doum to posterity wnth the performance of religious rites they 
established in the daily and periodical woi ship of the Hindus in Arya- 
bartaor India Eventually their names were perpetuated m the early 
S3'Stem of Gotras The Vedas testify to it, for certain older hymns 
w ere distinguished with the single name of the composer wdiereas those 
by pupils and descendants of the great progenitor ai e mentioned m 
the plural t 

The Epics were connected wnth Vedic legends and sages add w,ere 
written m the style of discourses between the contemporary men, 


^Ramayana VI, '0 Canto, 38 vorse 

tProf PargItor’B "Ancient Indian Ihstoxical Tradition" p 180, 318 cf 
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between elders and their deccndint^ or pupiK, instead of being written 
as a history on modem Iinc^, 1 liesc were then called Gatins and 
Gita The Gatlias were perhaps in pro^c and Gila m verse Conse- 
quently they cannot be the composition of one aiitlior Fne man who 
made the arrangement wis called a Vyasaor editor Hut when they came 
to be adapted in \criC to help the reciter^ to rememher tlicm easily, 
they were done in the monasteries of teachers and of priests in such a 
way as to help them in the performance of the sncrificc> The true impli* 
cation of tlicdisputc in tlieAstika l\ar\a between theson'. of Kasy apa over 
tlic question of the true colour of the hair in tiic lior'^c's tail winch came 
out in the churning of the ocean, was the figlil over the performance of 
sacrifices under wnite or hlack Yajurveda The horse is dearly referred 
to as fire or sacrifice in the Pausliya Parva m the discourse between 
Utamka and Ins preceptor 

The complaint of a dog being beaten without any cau«=c wnscommon 
inthcPaushya Parva and Uttarakanda, but tlic ‘Striking difference lay^ 
in the curses In Paushya Parva it is pronounced liy the mother of the 
dog to a king, whereas in the Uttarakanda Rama pronounced his de- 
cision in terms of the complainant dog, who wa^ undergoing the punish- 
ment of transgression of the past life of a Kulapati and worshipper of 
idols at Benarc:> under the Pasupat cult The implication is clear, the 
system of religious propagation under the S3*>tcm of Kulapati Saunaka 
was not productive of good results but had been increasing vanity, 
pedantry and idolatory, which do not send a man to Iieav cn but to hell 
At the fiat of the sentence declared by Rama, the whole a«:sembly was 
surprised, but when it was explained by the complainant dog by reciting 
the story’ of its former life, the people realised that f^ny sudden rise in 
the station of life was productive of lad results in the end In ancient 
India there was one word which became all important, and it was sacn- 
fice At the high altar of sacrifice »'ose Brahma, the real creator of the 
earthly, moral and spintual world 

These are clear Vedic references as to the origin of the Epics and 
their inter-relation, and give a clue to the claims of distinct authorship 
of the two Epics It was solely composed for sacrifices and the rpain- 
tenance of pnestly power Vasisthas were the priests of the Bharatas 
and the Bharata Sanihita was enlarged and improv ed by^ them, and Vyasa, 
the son of Parasara, came to be regarded as the distinguished author 
The Epic Ramayana belonged to the family of Bhngus and relates the 
deeds of their disciples Ravana and Rama How Rama was a follower 
of Bhngu requires elucidation Visvamitra effected the marriage of 
Rama and officiated on behalf of Janaka, and Vasistha on behalf of Rama 
as a family priest The Uttarakanda described the ill-feeling between 
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Nnm and Vasistha on the question of pricsihood Vasislha wa^^llie 
priest of the Solai line of Ikshakus Nnni did not nait for Vasistha’^ 
return, as requested by him, for he was pi evented from undertaking 
the sacrifice by previous engagement by the Devas Nimi engaged 
Gautama to perfoim his sacrifice and Vasistha was not only annoyed 
when he came to know of it but cursed Nimi Nimi was cquall}' com- 
petent to curse Vasistha Vasistha’s rcbirtli in Mitra Baruna through 
sacrifice took place in the same way as it did with Nimi through the 
good offices of Bhrigu The Vcdic hymn and the Satapatha-Brahmana 
testify that in a fight between the Devas and Daityas the slam ^^crc 
brought back to life — 

**Thore m Hio arista {— eamaii) (22) ' ‘ Tho Gods and the Vsuras were contending, 
u horn tlioy slew of the go Js, that one did not come to life ngain, whom (rhoy slew) of 
tlio AauniB, that one camo to life again lhog<«l8 performed tnustentio* the> saw 
that aruta (— aamnn), thereupon whom tUe> slow of the gods, that one came to 
life again, whom nf tho A. ■•urns, tliat one did not conie to hf* ngiin (A similar 
legend of the roihingof the slain gods la found in Br 11 0 1 1, atha ynn 

ovaiaam las mint aamgrame ghnaras tan pitryajnona 8'imoira\nnta) (Because the\ 
now thought), **we have through this fsaman) corn* out uniiarra»>d* {nnnsama) 
therefore it la called nnsta {‘free from Innn ) The arista is applied at the end (of 
tho arbhara; pa\aoi«no, laud) in order to be free from harm (id)’* * 

Tlic Uttaiakanda Ramayana and the Mahabharata follow tins Vcdic 
idea of religious lesunection The name of Nnm wa^ identified with 
Naimisharanya, the most sacied place of Amicnt India, being the 
centre of the practical Vedic tCvaclung lastitulion of Bhngu Bhrigu, 
the greatest ancient political seer, fi^’^t conceived the idea of becoming 
the Icadei of lehgious thought in India on the hnc of decentralisation 
Vyasa, the most conspicuous in the line of Vasistha, made Bndnnarajan 
and Benares the ccntics of Vasistha’s institution, which became two 
of tlic greatest slinnes of India The two great Indian Epics — the 
Ramajmna and the Mahabharata of the two distinct centres — naturallj 
became a heterogenous mass of contradiction and mysticism at the hands 
of difTercnt cditois of different times wdio adorned the two different 
centres of the Pasupat and Naraynn cults of the past 

A peculiarity ascribed to the Vasisihas appears in Karma-pradipa, 
a supplement of the Goblnla Sutras, that they exclude meat fro n Ihcir 
saenfites^ It proves conclusively^ that the Va*>i‘=:thas arc the authors of 
the Mahahharita, which begins With the story of Upanchara, who wa^ 
made to conform to Uic rules of sacrifices without meat Besides, the 
1st Adhyaya of the Vasi^^htha Smriti declares Naray ana c- a deity of 
Brahmins and Rndra that of the Sudras 

Piofcssor Max Muller say s that to illustrate the ‘^^acnficnl ard 

the duties of three or four classes of encaecd at *he pre** 

•rancavim'^ I Brahma p jura’*, 22 aat] i 
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*^icrfficcs an irrinc^cincnt wi^ rojno lo and linallj agreed upon long 
licforc tlic difTtrcnl I5r\!mnn^ ucr( ronpo^ci fir further ‘Stales that 
tlic division of pric-'ts and llic general order of ^icnfn cs Tnu=^t Invc been 
«^cttlcd before the eompo^ilion of tlic Samln'as of Sama and Yajur 
Vcda*j, for folio V the csti)>li*?)jed order of ^aenfire^ Dic^c Samhdas 
arc no more than mere rollcrtions of \cr->c^ nioani for llie scrond and 
third classes of priests — Clihandogis and Adlnar^us It ‘^cem> that the 
Bharala Samlnla v\ a'^ originalU a manual l>ook of great "sacrifices with 
the important dcci-ion of wof'shipping the accrcirtcd god of the age, 
Narayana 

The faniil} of Angira";! — Uiatn\a, Bnha^paii and Sambarlha — were 
famous pncsls of Devas and kmg-s of India Their dcsLcn lant Bharad- 
waja pla 3 ed a verv important part m loth tlic Tpics 

The Asura<^, enemies of Bnaa^^pau, gave <.urrcni \ to ilic fictitious 
storj of inccstuoii'; connection of linln^spati nitli )n"s elder brother’s 
wife Mamotha This was set at rest I 13 the cxjilanatmn given 1)3 the 
esalied Markcndc 3 a of the famil 3 of the pne-tof A"'Uras^ m Bana Parva 

The great Angira and Bnhaspati were ancient law -givers and in 
Manu one finds th c po‘=^ition of women and their expiation mantra for 
incestuous sin in Chapter IX 

"The punfirntf)r\ nte^ nf tvomen nro It r njii-t l»e i^erformed) ^thout the 
Vedic the d^nsiou "f the i fvle And for this di«qiiAlificfttlon of 

Afnnttn les^ nc3P, women are like imt > inorgimc things Thi** is the conclasion 
(1^) *'rhe pmnenrss of vxoroen to infideliiN hns Iveen lBrgel> sung in IheAedns 
and isigamas Now h* tj whnt hn'» been *aid in tlie V e 'ns regarding the expiation of 
their incestuous flin (lat Inflj-mach o^ m\ mother, faithless to her lord used to 
stroll about in qut si of « ther an ns tombrnce-') max ra\ father purify her ovum 
defiled by her incests with others Tins ( Mantra of the A eda) server as an illustration 
(ot what has been ^nid lu the preceding coup'ot) •* 

The law-givers lowered the position of women and accused them 
of infidelity, which must have created a large number of enemies and 
the crimes they tried to put down were thrown on their own shoulders, 
le , that they were guilty of them Marriage reform took place in the 
course of tune It is a palpable mistake to imagine that e\er 3 "thing is 
ideal from its very creation The incredible things are the pure 
mechanism of the brute creation, or passive obedience to, or the 
infallibility of, priests or Popes Everyone feels that his opinion is 
right and correct, but if he is open to conviction it is alright But if, 
instead of changing his vvTong views, he is bent upon persisting, then 
dispute anses It was thus that the creator Brahma and the law-giver 

^ Manu bambila, Chapter IX, p 317, verses 18~20 


Bnhaspati were unjustly accused of the crimes they were trying to 
punish and repress by law 

The kings, their priests and philosophers were at first working 
together to make the religion of the Hindus popular by sacrifices, 
symbols, mythology and allegorical interpretations Necessanly, like 
the genesis of the Old Testament, the oldest Hindu records contain 
accounts of the discourses of gods, sages and kings of yore. Learned 
men have found that language, wnting and religion have come one 
after the other, or simultaneously The separate spirit by the system 
of metaphors is represented in Garuda The people of Ancient 
Egypt,* With whom the Indians were in close touch, were familiar 
with it In their hieroglyphics Ihe figures of Garuda, etc , are found 
They knew and believed in the symbols of divine life and transmigra- 
tion. It IS said that the soul flies away, caught in the claws of the 
divine bird Garuda 

In the birth of societies the chiefs of the states contnbute as much 
by special traits in their character as their priests, and these 
afterwards come to be regarded as attributes of virtue. Society is 
the union of men and its figure is made up of such examples as will 
bve for ages The life of societies and states is like that of a man. 
A man has the nght to kill in self-defence ; so a nation has full 
justification to wage war for its very existence when that is threatened. 
This is the law of Ancient India and was the cause of the fights in Vedic 
days The king then rewarded the real merit of his priests and 
subjects. It was for this that the Vedic hymns w^ere not confined to 
the exclusive authorship of the Brahmans, and became an appellation 
for a just king, Indra was the name of such a king 

Under Monarchical Government, where no attempts have been made 
to disgrace or humble the nature of a man, there can be no slavery 
This was the ideal of the Ancient Hindu Government in India under a 
king Taxation was light in comparison with Constitutional Government, 
where everyone wants to be on the same level of life and enjo 3 mient 
The manners of a king or a prince conduce as much to tlie question 
of liberty or law The Vedic kings and princes affect no distinction, 
mix with their people, dress like them, worship wnth them m public 
sacnfices, make their priests enlighten them on the points of law, 
usage and religion and take part with them in the pastimes of hunting, 
etc The people then forgot the kmg^s weaknesses and loved him 
dearly as their owm kith and kin But when the caste system divided 
the orders of the people, then the^ people began to mind class 


(Horapolls 1 7*) 



inlcrc<^l<^ It not fottuuc \\!nrh nilcs the uorld Neither the 
of tltc fork*; of 1 nor the In>h of i king ran make 

a man change hi^ naluni inrlination When men I cgnn to follou 
distinct lines of atUon and profc^^ion tljc> could no longer be deceived 
xs to their own ch<;*;-nucrc'^l^, as thc\ were being dc\ eloped vith 
distinct inclinations No soo ler had lhc\ realised their position, than 
ihc^ fonn 1 lhcin''Ch duped Thcuni\crsc is ruled b} the Ia\* s of 
Nature aiul change is made I*} \ olcanoc*'i floo storms, ct* , so there 
arc more tiian general < au^cs, untriid, moral and spiritual, which 
mflacin c rc\nlution in so ictN In surh a rc\olutir)n tlic ancient Hindu 
monarch^ wi re made to h\e uiultr the fundamcnial laws of llicir state, so 
that ihc^ mi^hi nut be d( spotn , like Vena Then lhc\ had no'bing to 
regulate the hcaru of the people or their own The world Leca nc more 
and more artificial and sicrcuUpcd 

In iim: the s\^t* n of Moinnlncal Government was rorrup'cd, and 
the marks of the highest slavery were reflected in the high dignitnnc>of 
the king and pnest*- and made them the mIc lusiruincnt'. of arbitrary 
powers, coven ig their '^lus and '-hrnc with all -orts of dignity of offices, 
spells of sat nficcN, riches and uittriaiiung inc public to all '-orts of 
amusements and magu BcbidC'>, the true ^ti ength ol a king docs not 
lie so much in his valour, skill at anub and po^'-cs^.ion of a vast arm} 
or hi- abiht} to conquer the powertui neighlounng king-, as in the art 
of preserving and mcrcabing wcaltii in tic kingdom and in the wisdom 
of conbohdating the unit} of In- bubjCcUv a^ one national unit A Demo- 
cratic Government ib ruined b} t)ic luvunoub Iiabiisof llic general public, 
while monarchy inectb its doo n h} ^>ovcri} 

It was for this tlic Bharata Samhita mcniion*; that the Vcdic kings 
Srutoroba, etc showed their inconcs when the sage Agasi} n approached 
them for gift- Tlic great Agast}a at last took them to an Asura King, 
whom he not onl} made give what Agabl}a wanted, but disgorge the 
major portion of the wealth he had amassed by an ortliodox mode of life 
and pohc} The word Da33U O" robbery seems to have been the ongin 
of the word Dasa The Das}u was made a Dasa b} Agastva What 
Agast}a did his contemporary, the Vcdic Bharata king Nahusa, also 
accomplished Dr Wmternitz sa}s — 

‘‘The legend of Xnhusa, the father of "iavati, v^bich is Tainted in the Mahabharata 
several tme3, is also a kind of Tital Ugend which endswvith a fall from leaveni 
bahusa, a grandson of the Pururavasof VeJic fame, was a migUt\ king, wh'»annlhi 
latel the robber bands (da3\n3Bmghttan). But he levied taxes on the rishis, tco» aod 
commanded them to carry him on their backs, like beatts of burden He even over 
powered the gods, and ruled the Heavens for a lon^ time in India M atead He desired 
Indra’s wife Saci a< his wife, and grew sooveibeaimg that he yoked the divine ruhis 
to his ebanffc, treading on Agastya’e held ^*ow this was a bit tw much for thu 
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Rr.'s.Snnt, -\a4 ho cunoj wil h tU ' ronaoquoupe that ho fell from hoavon an>l 

w»s oMijt'l lvi Ino on Ilio oirth ns a «nnko for ton tlnuinnil Noaro ”* 

This proves that I)is3Us were Vsuras first and slaves or dasas 
aftcrwnrds Disyus or Asuras saw tlcai ly tliai ilieir unexpected foi- 
tuncs by robbery did not last noi were they works of incut They saw' 
the power of incii like Xahusa and Ivubalassa and w'crc fully convinced 
of the ad\autages denxed from \iitucand sacrifice. They practised 
tliC'C from interested motives and the ‘Pancavimsa Brahmana’ testifies to 
u — 

Vi jth t* 0 \«ura‘i ronro) tlio whole sncrinco Tfic Gods saw tho jajnai ajuij’a 
B\ mem* M (the word^) * l»> farnfice on sa^rifl o m honour of Agnl’' llmv iooh from 
them tho agniholra (bj Iho words) 'and by h\ mn on h^ nm in Jionour of tho skilful’, 
the fuU— and nf’W moon sarrlHco* (h) the words) VontmuaJl} wo (ui II extol) tho 
imrQortil tho seasonal enenneo* and h) (tho words) *aa n donr friend I will 

cxtDl% ih^ ST nflcc of Soiua* (^») that tirao tho m» tros (tijo verao quarters of it) 
wtre. sacnflci' in homur of h\ran m honour of tho skilful, wo (will 

exiol) ill • iratuirtal talT\oiTa. as a dear friend I wiU oxt>l Now, tho gods b> means 
of thf' rer*c-f repeat mg each tnio th*» bf'ginning (th * first word of oach lorao quarter), 
t'v-^k tlioeaninro awaj froui the \surns’* (* ) t 

The pnests claimed a monopolj’ of all knowledge, divine and 
cirlhh. Thc}^ appropriated it to play upon the imagination of the con- 
tending parties b}' a sort of compromise. The Naga worshippers found 
their adorning creature and the intelligent found tile meditative god 
resting in peace over it. Tins is llic true emblem of submission and 
peace a true religion makes what the bloodshed of war cannot accom- 
plish A plain record of facts and deeds would have given just cause 
for continuing the fight and ill feeling bctw^ccn the different parties 
fiction and mjtholog) in the history of nations w^cic introduced for the 
purpose of satisfying the educated and the illiterate mass, in order to 
convey to each what each wanted, according to tlieii respective angles 
of vision and their respective culture, knowledge and belief Vyasa 
and Valmiki fulfilled the task with wdiich they W'crc entrusted and their 
names have been handed down to posterity with great reverence They 
developed a marvellous craving for fiction and niytliolog'y in the peace- 
ful growth of Indian civilisation, wdnch w'as copied by othci nations wnth 
whom llicy came in contact 

Indian astrology, astronomy and medicine were studied, and de- 
monstrated the skill and power of the priests and sages The Hindus 
believe in the influence of planets over the fortunes of men, and the 
seven days of the week were named after them. The names of the 
discovers of these planets arc, perhaps, recorded in their names, but 
one cannot overlook one important fact, that the sun and the moon are 

♦ Dr WinterniU’fl **A Ilistory of Imlmn Litoratuio/* Yol. f, p 381. 

t “Pancavimsa Drabmaaa p. 170» vorfloa 5 anA 0 
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indudcd uulicni, 'ind tl)c numUrr of the phncl*^ nrc the same with the 
(ligtls of nine J hr nine T^tronotmcal ircniics V ere railed Siddhanta*; 
In the Yn)ur Vcdi and Bnlinnis occur — \ahsliiira-dani 

and GainUij the n!)<;orvcrs of tlic hca\cn'. a^ i=^lro!ogcrs and astrono- 
incr'. The in^cnuon of alt^rhn and the fir^^l a^lrononuf'al idca> owed 
tlicir origin to Ancient India 

V}asa and \ aliml i ucic noi concerned nilh 1110*^0, though their 
ancestors were celebrated mister^ Vasislln and l^ara*^ara, from whom 
Vyi^a wa*; dc^^t ended, wci L 1^1 iuthi>, s of \\\o astronomical trellises 
Bhngu's na m i'> the greatest astrologt r siil! h\cs jn his monumental 
astrologii al work c all( d Bhngu Simlnta \l>om the «^agc Saunaka, 
with whom th< <utroni Miialihirua is so much con< erned, even the 
learned Ma\ MuUcr d his confusion in the clearest manner pos- 

sible — 

•*Tlie fttoTV of ''aunnhotriv tlio son of ^unnhotrn anil grandson of nhirad;ra]i, 
being born ngain ns Oritsamada i-\unaks, moN Iiavosom*^ hiat n'^rvl loundatlon, and 
the onl> waj in ^hirh it can be inieritroKsl is, that the second Mandala, being otv 
ginally seen b> dnt-'amada of ttio familj )f Uhrimn was a f to n\ ard< preferred by 
Saunnhotra a dose* ndant of t liarnd'trnja, d the race of \iigiras, vrho entered the 
family of Hhngu t>»k the name of '^aunaka and adde^l one hymn, the trreltb, in 
praifo of Indra This is partly confirmed b\ Kat}a^ana•* \nukramani and by the 
Uiahvanukramaui of saunaka U vsould no ra» ans fallow that ^^aunaka was th-* 
author of the h>mn^ of Iho second Mandala The hymns of that Mandala belong 
to Gritsainada of tho Uhrigu race ISut '^aunaka ran} have adopted that Mandola 
and bv adding one h\mn, ma\ hare been said to havo made it his own ^gam, it 
does not concern at present v\hcthor ^auaaka, the authar of the Kalpasutra, was 
the same as Saunaka the chief of the tages in th*' Naimishij a forest, to whom daring 
the great twehe \'ars satriflco Igraarava-^ related tho Mahabharata, and who 
became the teacher ol ^atanika, the s >n (tJanmtj>\a If this idtntity could be 
established, a mo^t iro|H>rtant link would bo gained connecting Saunaka and his 
literary nctiritv with another period of Indian lit*"rataTe This point must be re- 
served for further consideration ' 

The learned Parguer says — 

** The fable about Vnsisthaand Agastya is very ancient, because It was current 
when h\mn vii 13 was comj^sed in or soon after the reign of fcudos Tlie Jatuham 
jas were a Vaslstha Qotra. This name is a patron\mic, and so there were teveral 
of the name Jatukama ora latukarnja is said to have taught Vyasa the Veda 
(Va 1 M Hv 42 2364 Vedic literature aava Vjasa was a di‘iciple of Visvakseoai 
Vedic Index, ii, 330 The two may be the same) and the Purana, and is desenbed 
as A 5 asa^s predecessor as regards the Veda There were other Jatukamyas later^'f 

Agastya left no famil} , no Goira, or there can be no two Agastyas 
in the two Epics He is one of the ancient sages of whom the gods 
sought assistance, not to perform their Yedic sacrifices but to perform 
wonderful acts that neither they themselves nor anybody’ else could do 

♦Profeisof ifax Muller’s ** Ancient Sanskrit Literature/* pp 232-233 

t ‘rrofefcscr 1 orgilei s “Ancient Indion Historical Trodibcn/* pp 21Gand2l7 


He became famous bN swallowing the OLcnn dry at the requestor the 
DeviH, so lint the A^uras could not hide thcic in an}^ foim He 
digested Biiapi, the brother of the \sma king Ilval, and the practice 
of killing king'H and robbing then wealth was discontinued This can 
be inferred from the trend of the sloiy in the Mahabliarata and the 
di^^tnbuuon of wealth to the king^ wlio accompanied the great sage 
AgasUa lathe Ramajain» Rann went to the hermitage of Agastya 
and killed Ra\ina with the celestial weapon with wdiicli he was 
ui\c5tcd No one else hut AgastNa knew' this deadly weapon of 

Xarajana. 

The arrow tgn'^t\agarc 

'\nU l>le<‘ed tlu » buftainN hfo to rtn^o 
That dart the Ktornnl I athor made 
Tho Monarch of tho Gols to aid , 
n\ Drahraa s solf on him bt*8to\vod 
Mbcn forth to fight I/ord Indrn rodo 

« • « 4 * 

ilo laid it on the twisted cord, 

lie lurnei the point at Lanka*a I/Ord 

And ev ift the hmb dividing dart 

Pierced th^ huge chi at and cloft the hoan 

\nd dead Jio foil upm tin plnin 

Lik> \ ritra bj tlio Thunderer slain, 

Tb** itak^bas host when Ka^an foil 
:;cDt forth i > lid terriHc >oU, 

Then turned and fled, nil hope rcMignod, 

Through Lanka'ft gatvB, nor lo ked hthind 
Ilia \ oico etch Joyous \ nnar raiae<l, 

And Kama, conquering Itnrann, praiaed ’* * 

The Asuras practised all ^orts of illusion and it was sage Agastya 
who first found a means to set lliem at naught by Ins psyclnc power, 
1 nowlcdgc of science and religious austerities. It might be that he was 
instrumental in the origin of the Alhnrva Veda Professor A. A 
Macdoncll saj^s — 

' The adherent? of tlio throo aacnficml Vudae would tlius naturall 3 recognise 
a work V Inch was a repontor) of uitchcraft Thus the Satapntlm Brahmana, 
though characterising ^atu or florcor> ns dovilish— doubtless bo.auso it ma^ be 
dangerous to those wlio ]>ractico it— places jatuwtlah or son orors b> tho side of 
babvnfhae or men skille^l m Jtig Voflic versos Just us tho Itig Veda contains vorj 
f«‘W herons dir# ctly connected with tho practice of aorcer}, so tlie \thor\a originally 
included onlj matters mcidontial and subsidiary to tho sacrificial ntual 
In the Mnhabharata ^7o find tho importance and tho canonical character of the 
Atharra fully rocogiupod Tlio four Vodaa are often montionod, the gods Brahma 
and Vishnu being m sovoral pnssng a described as haring created them The Atharra 
IS here often also roforrol to alone, and spoken of with approbation Its practices 

• ^*Tbe Jlamaj ana of Valmlki by Professor Balpli T H Gnfilfcb, page 49J, 
Canto ex. 




aro well Known nnd f'oMom rnUcl^ol ^”‘1 ^or ory boinjf at a 

riilo, rr^irdcd y >od * * 

I iic Vcdic implKTlioii oT Hnlnspiti by IVofrs^or A A Mac- 
doncll IS \ci \ nitcrcstinp: Hr snys — 

A iloa\ of an nbUra- 1 cbara tor o riirnti^' in tli > oldo<t w» II n% tbo latest 
j>art 4 of tlio Kir \ cU la nrilmai»il i, * bonl of or 

Rolli and otbci di^lingui^bcd Vcdit srliolar^^ regard him ns a direct 
pcr^onifiention of dcxoiion In the ojiinion of the present writer, how- 
c\cr, he IS only nn indirect dcifimtion of the sk iifitinl actiMly of Agni, 
n god with whom he hns nndoiilitcdl} much in rommon Finis the niO'>t 
prominent fenture of his Hnrncicr is Ins prusthood Like \gni, he has 
been drawn into and hns ohlnincd a lirm r<x)ting in f/ic Indra mytii 
Thus he IS often described ns dri\ing out the cows after \anquisliing 
tlie demon Vala As the dumc Bmlimn priest, Bnhnspnti seems to 
have been the prototype of the god Ihnhmn, chief of liic Inter Hindu 
trinity’ But the name Biihnspnti itself siir\i\cd in | ost‘\ cdic mylho 
logy as tlie designation of a sngc, the teacher of the gods, and 
regent of the planet Jupiter 

Another abstraction, and one of a \cry peculiar kind, is tlie goddess 
Aditu Though not the subject of any*scparatc by mn, she is often inci- 
dentally celebrated She has two, and only two, prominent character- 
istics Siic IS, in the first plate, tiic motlierof the small group of gods 
called Adity as, of w horn Vanina IS the chief Secondly, she has, like 
her son Yaruna, the power of releasing from tlie lionds of physical sufTcr- 
ing and moral guilt With the latter trait licr name, which means 
'Unbinding,* ‘Freedom/ is clearly'’ connected Tlie unpcrsonificd sense 
seems to surviNC in a few passages of tlie Rig Veda Tims a poet pray^ 
for the ‘secure and unlimited gift of Aditi* Tlie origin of the abstrac- 
tion is probably’ to be c\plamcd as follows The expression 'sons of 
Aditi’, which is se\ eral times applied to the Adityasi when first used 
in all likelihood meant ‘sons of liberation*, to emphasise a salient trait 
of their character, according to a turn of language common in the 
Rig Veda The feminine word 'liberation* (Aditi) used in this connec- 
tion would then have become personified by a process wliicli has more 
than one parallel in Sanskrit Thus Aditi, a goddess of Indian ongin, 
is historically y’ounger than some at Iciist of her sons, who can be traced 
back to a pre-Indian age 

** Goddeasea aa a wholo, occupy n very anbordinnte poaition m Yedic belief 
They play hardly anj part as rulers of the world The only one of an> conseqnflnce 
is Uflhas The next in importance Sarnsrati, ranks oi)l> with the least prominent 

* “A History of Sanskrit Literature” by Profoasor A A Afacdonell, pp 
and 193-4 
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of fcho male gods One of the fevr» besides Pnfchiri, to rrbom an entire Itymn li 
addressed, is Eatrl, Night 

The mythological phase presented by the Rig Veda is comparatively 
primitive, when the fire god is called a slayei of the Demon Vrilra, 
associated ^\^th Indra In the Rig Veda v.3.1, the following invocation 
appears — 

* Thou at thy birth 0* Agui, art Vnruna , when kindled thou becomeat ilitra , 
in thee, 0^ son of Might, all gods are centred , thou art Indra to the worshipper 

In the Brahmans it IS found that the sacrifice is said to have not 
only^ controlled the Vedic gods but also the processes of Nature In 
the myths of the Yajur Veda, the Demons appeared as a group of evil 
beings of Asuras with the Apsaras, a class of celestial nymphs, with all 
the charms of female beauty to make sages give up asceticism 
and accept priesthood It is found that the fonnulas of Yajur Vedas 
were not mere forms of prayer to gods, but consisted of statements of 
results of employing particular rites and Mantras. The Atharva Veda 
betrays no such regard for sacrificial punctuality and punctiliousness 
like the Rig Veda, but contains incantations and formulas, sorcery to 
overthrow enemies, to drive away diseases with the discovery of sciences, 
of medicines and astrology, etc , so very necessary for suffering humanity. 
Naturally the older and conservative sections had a certain amount of 
prejudice against it 

The learned Pargiter has found out one significant fact As a 
judge, what one cannot lose sight of is that the 

hisboncal tradition in the Vedic literature has one great merit over that m the 
Epics and Puranas, namely that the literature has been carefully preserved and 
what It contains now is what it contained when it was composed, so that its 
statements are statements of that time 

Neither Vyasa nor Valniiki was of the Vedic age, nor were their 
names mentioned in any of the Vedas They could not have been, 
as they belonged to later ages But his views and findings cannot 
appeal to reason He says if Vyasa divided the Vedas there must have 
been some mention of it somewhere as an arranger, and gives the excuse 
that this was not done with the purpose of not disturbing the universal 
faith of the Hindus that the Vedas were not made by anyone but by God 
himself This would have been alnght if the hymns did not contain 
the names of the authors and to whom they were addressed. One must 
give him due credit for correcting his erroneous views when he says — 

‘M\ hot Vyasa did seems to have been this The statemeut that he arranged 
and divided the four pada Veda into four suggests, (1) that, though re, aaman, and 




♦Professor A \ Macdonell’s “ Sanskrit Literature, '' pp 102,103 
tProfessor A A Macdonell^a Sanskrit Literature,” p 70 
JProfeaaor Pargiter’a “ Ancient Indian Historical Tradition,** Cf P ^ 




^ ntnl \tlmrvan \ ri tlUt 1 l^^'T m ni ulmr-n nborr, ^At th^v 
ln4 not n Irpitnl (ltitifiiMN« rtllr> xi^t *1 m fonrvaJ-Kln niin r nor-vl VHi, 
nn*l ho il» Hnlt h ^’jiuU^lfh in nn'l r »nUil'itn t th* m r f'tlv* K ar four ^tlsttncl 
\r*ln5 nr (J) tlmt nt nn\ nt'^ li. f xj*r on'I forinill) fit <1 tli^> four fnhl flirlsion 
iiml tlio I anon of t n h m <1* Hnitn j^lnp* ^ lilrjj h ^nio final 

fluhjcct to minU molthriltoni nft llo Iinifiiir ♦lli'-iplft nn 1 intrnit^l 

to oiili of thorn onn \**In n , llo la to I alia tho lajtir ti 

Vftinmpa\nin llo ‘'aina \ i-'h to Jaimliu aiol tlin Mhxrvx \fvl'\ to ^uraxntn, 
Tho pri< 5th ht*ralnr han fluppro^^*"! nil tiui junt a^ it hni i;jnnrol Vyas-i, 
for pom* tliltiR of thi5 ^orl muat Ijnv* tnUrri ph^n oji aM\ thoTN of th lorniulation 
of tho fo\ir Vo la5’ * 

V> prc^cr\ c(l hiv mine in lii^ disnplc*^, ulioin in tho>c da}s 
preceptors left is Iixinf: Tnoiuinicnts The prc^^cplor dc-lro}cd Ins 
o\\n wilinp for tiu fame of ins disnplc, SnumV i did <o and Asvah- 
yana came into pronnnenre t Bc'^idc-, Vxasi found lus work, the 
Mahablnrati, tsa-- rccfirdcd is the fifili Ved ind atlriclcd greater 
attention from the public, and for tint rci'^on he did not Id c to depre- 
ciate its \aluc b> making hjmn^ in llie Vcdiorgixmg out his name 
as a mere arringcr Wlicn \>nsi ind \ alrniki w ere t>orn it was an 
age of philo^oph} and not of h>mn^ It x\is for tin-, the guardians 
Adhipiti of tlic four Vedas — Rig Yajur,Simi ind Atliar\i — uerc 
Bnhaspali, Sukra, Mingal and Hudln, rcspcctixcl} 


V^asi Badara}in of Bralinii Sutra-, dealt with the doctnnes of 
Vedanta philosoph} and wi^^ llic best ind oldest comnicntitor of Yoga 
philosophy From the philosoph} ofSnmkIi}! all the six philosophies 
of Ancient Indn grc\N Miininisa is merely the development of the 
theory of dispute, the \cIul1c of the in the ctcrnih of words 

and sound, uhcrcas Na}a of Goutania is onl} the complement of the 
Vaiscshiki S3'i>tcm of philosoph} The Mahabliirata illustrates the 
Yoga, Samkhya and Vcdinta philosophies by cxamplo A cilf finds 
its mo til or out of a thousind cow^, so prcMous deeds follow their 
doers Fate \Mthout action accomplishes no good result, like a seed 
thrown outside the tilled land seldom heirs fruit, and so forth 
Atharva Veda gixes the origin of the world on tnc ctenni pnnciplc, 
and Yajur Veda is full of cosmoganic legends proMng that, through 
sacnfices and fire, the world w\as produced All these thcones and 
stories are m the Mahabharata and the Uttarakanda Rama}^na But 
the Ramayana up to the sixth book is a regular artificial Epic \nth 
the practices of ceremonies under Atharva Veda 


•Profesaor P L Pnrgitcr’s “Ancient Indian Uistoncnl Tradition,*’ p 320 
tprofeasor Max Muller’s “ Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” p 233 
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* The Saint, well read iii Holj Lore 
Pondered awJiile his answer o’er 
^ud thus ngain addressed the king. 

Ills wondering thoughts regathermg , 

‘Another rite will l begin 

Which shall the sons tliou cravestwin, 

Wiere all things shall be duly sped 
And first Afcharra texts be read * 

Then by Yibhaudak's gentle son 
Was that high sacrifice begun, 

The king’s advantage seeking still 
And zealous to perform his will, 

Now all the Gods had gathered tliere, 

Each one for Ins allotted share , 

Brahma, the nder of the sky, 

Sthanu, Narayan, Lord most high, 

\nd hol 3 Indramen might view 
With Maruts t for his retinue # 

The Hoaveaiy Chorister, and Saint, 

And spirit pure from earthly taint. 

With one accord had sought the place 
The high-aouled monarches rite to grace 
jWhen thus the suppliant Gods had pra) ed, 

His wise reply Narnyan made, 

‘What task demands my presence there, 

And whence this dread, ye Gods declare ' 

Vasistha was a great priest of the Ikshaku family and no giound 
was given for bringing Rishyasunga, son of Vibhandaka Kasyapa, from 
the* Court of the Anga kingdom There is a mention of Vasistha^s 
performing sacrifices for this Deva in the Uttarakhanda, but he was 
present at the sacrifice under the leadership of Rishyasnnga, who m 
fact was Dasaratha^s son-in-law Lomapada, king of Anga, adopted the 
daughter of Dasaratha, and Rishyasnnga was led astray by the said king, 
through the services of beautiful girls, to marry the said adopted daugh- 
ter Shanta as a fee for a sacnfice performed for making his counti*y 
and people prosperous The family of Kasyapa it seems, lived in 
lower Bengal and finally went to Anga The Mahabharata identifies 
one family \vith the Nagas or serpents, and Bengal might be called their 
home. On its border lies the country called Chota Nagpur, whose 
origin m tradition connects it with the Epic 

‘StRaja Janmejoya had declared war against the entire race of the serpents, one 
of whom, Pnndarika Nag by name, managed to eaoape, and having assumed a human 


•Prof Ralph T H Griffifch^a “The Ramayanof Valmiki,“ Page 25, Canto XIV 
tThe Woruta are the wmda, deified in the religion of the Veda like other 
mighty powers and phenomena of nature 

tProf, Ralph T H Griffith’s “ The Ramayan of Talmijci,’’ Page 2C, Canto 
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form, trarelJofl to Htnana, nnd thoro *u('rco(lL‘ii m winning tlio Imn 1 of Parrati tliM 
beautiful tloughfor of n llrn/imnn Notuit/istanding lii« otborufa ininifin opp^^ar 
nnco, Piindarika (*ouM not got nd of tlio ^or|H nt’a for) ‘ hI toiigu* whirli rousel th** 
cuno^lij of his apoiuo In onlor to di^ort hor mind fr)tn this auhjec t Ip tookher 
on a pilgrimacjo to tho hol> tomplo of Ingonnflth at INiri On their na> hark tho> 
pasacd through Jharkand, Q5 ( hoti Nogjmr then in tin o cupation of tho Mundn^ 
was calhnl ^oar the hill of Sutinnibo, Pnrvati poized ^^lth tho jmngs of rliild 
birth and impirtunoJ hor linsband ti dirulg) tho a >crct of Ins forko 1 t mgae fJe 
disclosed to her Jus real idontit\, and dHapjicnre-I in hn pro; er f >rm into a po^lof 
wat6rclo3eb^ Imiutdiatoh aft r tho hirth of her child Pnri'iti m Lioat n morfo 
at tho consequencop of hor t uno'‘it\, ( ommittod sati half r n llriJjmaii j»a 35 ed that 
wa>, carr\ing an idol of sur>n IlMata, tho ^nn (md, and stop; o<I to drink at the 
pool, placing tho idol on the brink IS In n abtnit to r anmo hi'^ jonrn > h* found 
that the idol could not be moied On looking about Imn, ho «a^\ to his nstoni^hmont 
a hu o cobra protecting with its expande^J Ino 1 a Ultio naked child’ Tho serpent 
rorcalod himsolf to the Brahman is Pondanka ’^ag, and narrate] hi^ strongo liisCary 
Ho prophesied tlmt tho child was destined to rule tho countr\ and directed that he 
was to be named Ph ini Mukuta Kni and tliat the country should be called Nagpur 
Ihechild was tamed to neighbouring Mnnki, In adopted him. and Pham Mukuta 
Itai in due coureo XolfiJled his dostiii^ ”* 

The Raj famil} and Fcudalor} Ciuefs of Chota Nagpur, Onssa and 
Central Proxances miernnrr} \Mth Kshatr^a Rajput families The 
Mundas are i Vedic race as ihcir belief, that the soul of the 
dead goes to tlic plants or natcr, is recorded in the Rig Veda The 
poor Mundas who embrace Chnstianit} refuse to sit \nth other Chris- 
tians to take their meals nor take to ucaxing easi!} The old instinct 
still lingers It seems therefore that the Atharva Veda, nhich ones its 
ongin to the Kasjapa faniilj , uas first introduced in the kingdom of 
Ajodhya Dasaratha^s daughter Shanta, who was born out of the 
sacrifice of Visistha, was given m adoption to hi:> friend Lomapada on 
condition that he would send Ri^h^’^asringa to perform the saenfice 
for getting sons It was for this the sage inth his mfe came to perform 
the saenfice It is evident that the ^age Rish^asnnga of the Kas}apa 
famil}’' practised the ceremonj^ under Atharxa A^eda and it owed its 
origin to the Angirasa fanul}”, who were designated Atharxa Angirasa 

The word Angirasa seems to be the composition of two words — 
Anga and Rishi — and Angirasa is a variant of Angarshi The Angirasa 
family lived in the kingdom of Mnrutta f Vaisah, the name of the 
kingdom of Marutta, owed its ongin to the early times of Rig Veda 
“ The king Vaisala ”, says, Professor Pargiter, ” is said to have founded 
Vaisala or Vaisah as his capital"! It is like Mithila, the capital of 
the king Mithi The Vaisala dynasty descended from JIanu’s son 
•From Tea Districts Laboiir Association’s ‘ Hand Book of Castes and Tribes »* 

(1924) Pages 9 10 „ ^ 

tProfeSBOT Pargiter»B ‘‘Ancient Indian Histoncal Tradition, Page 167 
^JProfessor Pargiter‘a “ Ancient Indian Historical Tradition,’* Page 97 



Nabhanedistha. The family was Vaisa and it seems to be more pro- 
bable the name owes its origin to Vaisa, a Rig Vedic hymn maker — 
Vatsapn Bhalandana IS the reputed author of Rig Veda IX 68 — ^who is 
the founder of the Vaisala dynasty, mentioned in both the Epics. 

Kasyapa did yeoman service to the Kshatnya race in saving the 
Kshatriya pnnces fiom the cruel hands of Parasurama ^ It is said 
that the ancestor of Lomapada, Dibiratha, the giandsonof Dadhivahana, 
was saved in the hermitage of Gautama on the Ganges In the dynastic 
list of Mr. Pargiter, Promothi of the Vaisala dynasty and Lomapada 
and Dasarath were contemporary kings. It proves that the in- 
fluence of the Atharva Veda extended to these kingdoms through 
the Kasyap family and Vasistha received the epithet Atharvanidhi 
II t Dr Winternitz explains the two expressions — Atharvan and 
Angiras — as two distinct magic formulas The institute of Manu 
(XI 33) says clearly that the sacred texts of Atharva Veda are 
the weapons of the Brahmins to kill their enemies Dr Wmter- 
nitz said • — 

“Ihere exists a ruther large class of magic songs, which are intended for 
the needs of the kings, partly exorcism formulas against enemies aud partly bene- 
dictions. Ev6r> hing was compelled, in India, from the earliest times, to have 
hiB Purohit or famih priest, and this family priest had to be familiar with 
the magic ntes which refer to the hfe of a king (‘rajakramam,' ‘kings* rites’) 
and also with the songs aiid charms belonging to these rites The Atharva Veda 
therefore is closely connected with the warrior caste* X 

Chapter 49 of Shanti Parva is very important for it sets at rest 
the Western theory of Aryan imigration from the West It will 
be seen that even at the fearful time of Kshatriya extermination 
by Parasurama, Kshatnya princes and pnncessess did not leave 
India but sought protection in Vaisya and Sudra families and in 
some cases were reared by bears, cows and tigers in the woods. 
They did not go out of India, nor did the Aryans come from 
any country other than India The so’*called Non-Aryans were no 
different from the Aryans as aborigines The Vedic texts will 
testify to it 

“We ate surrouuded on all sides by Dasyu tribes They do not perform 
sacnflces, they do not believe in anything, their ntea are different, they are 
not men, 0* destroyer of foes 1 kill them Destroy the Dasa race (X 22 8) 
“In X, 49 Indra proclaims that he has deprived the Dasyu race of the name of 
\rya (verse 3}, that he has destroyed Navavaetva and Bnbadratha of the Dasa 
race (verse 6), that he cuts the Dasas in twain, ’ It is for this fate that they 
have been boml“ (Verse 7)§ 

* Santi Parva Chapter 4) 

t Prof Pargiter’s ‘Ancient Indian llistoncal Tradition”, Page 246 

X Dr WiuttirmtJB “AHiatorj of Indian Literature Page 120 

§ “The Vedic Period” Book I, Chapter IV 




Il IS \or} uiroijiiitj tin* Wcstcra scholirs Itkc the learned 
Pargitcr arc not exempt from fanuful dreams, for he sajs that 
the Ka‘^>apa. Angira and \tri miglit be non-Ar\an as their names 
were not Sanskrit like 13 hirn and \'asislln In the ease orKas3apa 
he mentioned that the inference uas further strengthened hy 
the DaU3a monarJi Hiran3a Ka^ipu’s name He should lia\csecn 
that It IS \cr3 common in Ancient India that the father's or the 
famil3 name distinguished one from another of the same name 
The learned Western scljohr will admit that Kas} apa uas the pat- 
riarch of Hindu gcnc'.is, and \r3 an Bhargava and Vasisthas ofSa- 
ated as priests to niraa3a Kasipu * He should Iia\c seen that 
Ar3’an priests \sould not ofH^^iatc at the sacrifice of a non-\r3an 
demon, if he rcall3 ^\as one There is no mention of Arj’an 
migraUon from the We^-t in the sacred books of the Hindus On 
the other hand, in the Mahahharata, of the goddesses of uealth 
Takshmi presided in tlic abodes of the virtuoU‘? Asuras and Sam- 
bara was devoted to the Braiimans In Vcdic times the causes of 
the great fight were not like those of the Epic^ but for putbng 
a stop to mischievous plans for doing injur3 to irrigation and agn- 
culturc and for the possession of co\ s 

Science has proved tiiat the colour white is formed out of seven 
onginni colours, and the Hindus had been the duellers of the seven nver 
islands and came to be known bv the name of Aryan when they form- 
ed themselves into a society The god Siva, the centre of the Pasupat 
cult, IS dressed m the fashion of an aborigine, from which the Nara- 
yana cult evolved Aryan civilisation w as evolved not from one 
place or region but from the several places of India Professor 
Macdonell says — 

“It 13 natural to suppose that the nuraerou*; Vedic tribes, under tbe nltered 
conditions of life in rest plains coalesced into nations mth new names 
It IS not unlikely that the Tnt3U« who^e name disappears after the Uig Veda, also 
fuTuisbed one of the elements of the Kuru nation V Erahmana passage contains 
on indication that the Turvacas may have been one of the several email tribes to 
make up n nation Perhaps the fadiis generally associoted with the Tnrvacas in 
the Kig Veda wore also one of them The name of the Panchala itself (derived from 
Pancha, five) seems to indicate that these people consisted of an aggregate of five 
element^ “t 

The Rig Vedic tribes were the Purus, Uanaras, Snnjayas, Matiyas. 
Matsyas, Chedis, etc , besides those already mentioned The Gandharas, 
Mujavats, Maghadhas, Angas etc , were mentioned m the Atharva Veda 

• Professor Partnter s “Ancient Historical Tradition. I age SO" 
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“Tho lH*vn 5 , Mr nboil \\\ tlu' RtC Vodt\ as non 

uul»cUo\»n^ and ll\c\ st\lod tli«msoKo3 Vrsasor ‘Kinsmott’us 

n,Hioo\ t > tho nlorumc** t > v\U‘>m tU \ ^iro ilin naino ot Dasjuor Una ' (loads, ’ \i\ 
htor litno^ aKo oUod Vnarv \ or non IrNrtU^^ • 

1 he V cdK InitU of ten kings nas (ought on the banks of Parushm 
The ten kings loalc^'Cecl m tlicu cndcavmu^ to cioss the slicam to 
deflect its cour^ac, hut wcic lopilscd with vciy licavj^ loss by the 
Tnt<jus 

*Tho nharntn< (ti ho ^]>ocndl^ < ouuo i hI with sairlflual ritos in the 

UicVcifu for VgnMa^ ht louring ti the IMioratas) ro^nosKio ©iilthet Uharata, and 
the Tionl gxldots Bhanita frcqiuntli n’<8o<ialcd n ith fenrnP\ali, dorn os her namo 
from there* ln'xh\nin to \piu (III ia\ montinn inado oT two Dharntna named 
Dernmra* and Pp\ 'i\ali w h'i kindled tin* ^'icred tiro on tlm Drlslnulvati, the Apa^a 
and Iho S-vri8N nil, the cltx region whnh is Inter <olohroted as the holy land of 
Brshmani**m nndcr tlu nnmo* d llrahum\ nrta and kiirnkdhottra*hi 

The basw of Vedu soact> ^^aslc^lcclcd lu the dilTcicnt centres 
\shcn the di^tnut diNwioiis of one Rig Veda wcic developed and follow- 
ed 1 he pnc^tl) Parisada oi a^^^cmblj" of the different centres decided 
the ‘-cnpiural point and Vya^a and Valnnki were comnnssioncd simply 
to \\ork out their \ic\\ -points instead of their own individual opi- 
men The} were not ficlituous pci'bonagcb, for one Gnds them con- 
nected with the distinct hranchcb of important sections of Aryan educa- 
tion Vj’asa was a philosopher and law-giver of no mean order, 
whereas Valmiki was one of the teachers of the raittiuya Pratisakhya.J 
The Biiarala Saniluta was the first souicc of Epic structuic and its 
growth was wholly connected wath Vcdic mythology and sacrifices, as 
the very name implies with the explanation given by the learned West- 
ern scholar of the word " Bharata.’* 

Tlic Utlnrakanda Ramajaana gives a due to the Mahabharata and 
the Rama>ana as belonging to the lime of Agastya; Narada reciting to 
Sanat Kumar, in llie fashion of the Bharata Samhita, a portion of the 
Mahabharata It also mentions the meeting at Pratisthana of the Apsara 
Urbasi and Pururaba, on wdiom the development and grow^th of the Alias 
depended, as described m the Bharata Samhita, the Vaijayayat of Nimi; 
the marnage of Tnnahindu's daughter with Pulastya, the progenitor of 
Ravan; the history of the family leading to the mischief at the sacri- 
fice of Marutta, and putting up of an obstacle to the ambition ofVedavati, 
the daughter of the royal sage Kusadhaja, to become the wife of Nara- 
yana She w^ould avenge the wrong of Ravana by coming to earth as 
Sita, daughter of Janaka, to fulfil her desire to become the wife of 

•Professor MacdonolPe ''Punskrit Literatures^ Page 160—152. 
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N'lrijiin Rniin It tm rilicd the nimc of the Kopintion of Rama and 
Siti to the Liir-,t of 15hii[;ii ii[nn N'nnNnm when hr-, utfc was killed for 
shcltcrinfr the Xsiirns, a-- dr -n ihcd in the I’oiihnn I’arvi of the Maha- 
hlnnta Ik'iilcs the gmt ‘-a-c \ almiki, a- is tkarlj stated in the 
Amiii-'asana I at va^ Chaptii W III. fr II out \\iih the firc-ivorshippcrs 
and wn-. tiir-cd, and U()r-hipp,d f.oilbua to he ah-,oUcd from the sin 
of the eiirso, equal to the imiidci of a Brihiiian 

Valmiki and Cha\ iiia arc ideiiti il anil t ic Mahahharata menuoned 
that Rama Chanta uas unttni lo a Bharqava Veda dcstribcs the 
stofi ofCyavani, w ho^c south u is rc-tortd hy the A-.\ins The myth 
of Poulama Pars i in tin hirth of a -on h\ Sukanja, the daughter of the 
Bidharaa king, i- c\pl utir d Tin other < xplanation iiia} l>c gnen a 
thought, though it ua- not exiircsslj mentioned to he -o b} the learned 
Pargitcr 

•* It fIiows tint rcil tn linnn I pnj, up ^nih Ls-inas Sukra 

IS identiti.Kl witli the pi i. ot \euus \i\l Uhn^u ^ nrni)rjng are m Imled goI< 

and fceraitliMnt iicr-^oimRO^ Tho Mat^\a n. onnt Dhrigu marnea Puloman s 
daught* r DiMa. and hid h\ Iio- tliu Idinga ( ^av^n^ anti' Xpnavana 

Vpnnvana H eon wof \iir' i out! mu J unadagni The bon Mahabhoratn 

account Dhrigii had tno - »ns Mikra Kav ig nii i \rho wm (luniof tho t)ai» vas and 
gs>l8 (Sura) and (v\a\Tnn C\a\nna married Manu d dTUghter Vnisi an 1 had as on 
Aurva \un a’3 son ua'i hcika ulio had a h'lndreJ tins the eldest of whom was 
Jamndagni , niitl Jaraatlagni lia I foJr ims of \\ liom llama wid the \onng st Tho 
other Mahahhanita passatics will ho *niMdored -eparntch Cvavana 

it isofton ?aid, mar Tied i3ukan\ i, daughter of \Ianu - <on kln^ airyati and sa n 
ficel for him. Ho 15 atno onne ted w itli Manu i* ntlior &on Pr^^adhra Uis position is 
therefore » loarh fixed, though lat^ and es]»o iaU\ Irahmanit. tales wrongh mtro 
dure him ns existing at ottier i>eriods and ot is made the ^ubj 0 Ct of fable even in the 
Ilig N i‘da * 

The of Ravaiia oiigiiially belonged to tiie one of the Seven 

Patriarch sage Pulasta, married to the daughter Tnnabindhu of the 
Vaisala kingdom Ravana and Kumbhakarna became demons but his 
brother Biblushan uas not like them It proves one important point, that 
Aryan Ra\ana and his brother Kumbhakarna were so transformed, 
like Kartabirjarjuna, that they were described by the poets with so 
many heads and hands to invent mischief to the causes of humanity 
to make people believe the wrong they did, lest people should disbelieve 
them as licensed poetic exaggerations 

In Vedic times it was not a man’s birth but his culture and educa- 
tion that made him respected It aviII be futile to try to convince 
anybody that the early civilisation of any country of the world was 
governed by any two, three or four social organisations The Vedas 
do not admit any caste system or status or restrictions in soaety 
— ^rof Pargiter’s “ Ancient Indian flietorical Tradition", pp 193^ 





The nAunhi*;, Rak^lns, Gaudlmi vas and 

P\*.j Is l>cnnc o^''P ( «;-orN o\ opj^’^sOis of iIk uKicnt (UilisaUon, hut 

aUt^.c^im' thcN »vorc }>^'rt' \,\\nv un \\<io not uanling to 

ow lln; nn» n Kc niinui c:> *o >K ]>laM (>ct\\Lcn Indua ami Foulanm, 
\ nd ^l^nn''v^n. Nah vu\ Diunv uUi, Lti 1 hey ucie called 

Au 'hc\ utCv not ^uhjc.itd to vu lulcs and religion of 

i u \r\nn »i\ihv\tKM I » icuu ViaInt oi Apostate is 
f^cciic ***K nr iiioncd in the \ihn\i Sainluta, and tlic coimlr} of 

Vng) adin n '•an^ to 1 1 mil t>f t n pt oplc ll pio\C‘' hejond <louht 

^ aM. c 11 M)\ia cd Ird i»n wivilnc i ui 1 nai tin n lunl igun iclapsod 
i /o t cu M nv, n , ditioi, v\c,t< m nil ti in^foi incd lo llicu lotmci 
<lA*c 1 t conr4C ^ It *nution l^\ w u loi nntUol sclf-nuiUol and 

vahu^c 

lic'CAM :ntratts(C Hannnn in lie \tdas m ni the Ai^an 
Lpio iinnatKn lin n I t ’ i ‘-t |n<»ulof Vtdn and 1 pu inlcmcla- 
I he idt^ I t I ' i m t r f liu n nm 5 ot \ liIu king^ and c\cnts in 

t Lp ' ^ I ' Tk p < ent s H ntitu vtnld, I inuin*;c pi 13 •» an nnpoilanl 

ni ^cttiina ntn diffi uU fpK-lions ic*;Aiding 1 tUu to an unpoUant 
d'^tc O'* an i panan: fact cf pa i In^ior) wlinn tiadilion or written 
*'a^ faded m gi\< Piofi ^-or W i'* Midh i Ins found Sanskrit to 
he l^cnoth'rcf ''M Uir u^ngin ^ of iln woiltl The language and 
‘t\k x\i \tda and Tpic -ul^^lanUatt iIk n uUcroclaUon The 
pr^at C' pe i huhim* Su G Gnci on lound ih il the I inguage of llic 
Rig \ cd t o pt events tilt auhai' dnht t of the Uppei Doah It was 
tae phrt from a In re \i3 in ^ptc* U of the pine'll form spicad all over 
India and in U tlie hc.oc^ of ine Ppits lived, mo\cd and their glories 
ere nuig 

The Ic irncd f^argltf r Ins (>ccn goorl ( nough to gue us the important 
farts agam'^l the ihcui \ of the allt g< d fiilrann of the Aryans in the 
North WoEicrn PruMiKc of India 

* Tlic br»hd re^tiU hlnmk >iit eh thnt thu ViHslt k, hh h h *g 01 in a amall 
pnnrjj aht\ al Mlnlmbad hnd tbimin otl the v inlo nf North Imlm unU (low n to 
\ idrrhhn, t lilt ih 01:0 jilnn of tl 0 tlo' e Mtin\ a I ingJouiH of Ajodh^a, M(Uha nud 

end tt*M Imd i’C n inlluonc»d lo the Alba sn u ir aaid llio earth was 
doimttt<d h\ tie a\e ric» a (AuirjHi des^'cnded fnira \a3at1 This result agrees 
or»^cll 3 ith the \r\un oc<Uj»alion of Indm ao that w hat wo rail the Vryaiincoia 
”h»it Indian tnditioi ralb lh»‘ Alb race ami so \1la-\r3an The Saud3umiaa 
Etocl \^ould ns doubt ho th< Mimd t r im and it*i hrancli tlio Mon-lvhmor folk in the 
caEl and in tho inlervuin'g region it would have l)» on suhjugited bj the Ana\a 
occujmUon, ond alto bj a prior iiunHlon of Ikngil li> now toniors from tho ro,i if 
tho abno surinn-o of sucli nn iniamon ho tnu *’* 

• Professor ParglP.r’n ** Ancient Indian llistorlcnl Tradition/* Pago 205 _ 




It IS Cicnri} stated 1>3 V 3 ncatohi..onSukatlm he prepared the 
MUnhharti Horn the 10,000 (ten thousand) Rikhs or Mmtras of the 
Rig Veda and t),c m^stcncs of all the Vedas «crc repeated m the 
hook he vOinpilc<k uith all the didactu stones and true accounts, in 
such a ua> as would '^dmomsh fauii, mstruction and wisdom (Chapter 
ofbanli Par\n, \ciscs 13 and 14) The patriarch Bhisma in Chapter 
78 pleached to Yudhisihira the duties of Brahmanas and Kshatn}as, 
tomplaining bittcrl) against the conduct of (he Brahman sages who 
were said to ha\c attained exalted hca\cn by performing acts of crucky 
against 11io>l v\ho ucit, in tact friends of humanit} The annotator 
Vilkaniha illustrated Die actions in this respect of Utamka, Parasara. 
etc, uho ncrc all leaders of the performers of Snake, Rakshas, etc 
'•acnficcs The kings were cxtol(c<i as ha\ing attained the blissful 
region for doing a sinful a< i /t rs sTid here that right is OTong and 
xrrong is right in relation to \ irtuc and \icc according to place and 
time The Brahmans and kings do not i ommit anN ^.in in self-defence 
or for compelling others to follow ”11011 duties and for punishing robbers 
The Brahman \okI of \ cilu Uaming and the king incapable of gi\ing 
protection to his subjects art dcsiiii>cd like ciouds that produce no 
rain 


The Uttarakanda Rama} ana expressly mentioned that Sita was 
treated like a mother Rama did not kill Ravana and Bah to u^urp 
their kingdoms but to reward the good Bibhisana and Sugrua, who 
were unjustl} chastised and exiled by their wacked brothers The 
Mahabharata is the Itihasa \ eda and the Rannyana is the Puranic Veda 
In the sacnficc ccichiations of both the Sutras Sank} ana and As\al* 
ayana, on the eighth and ninth da}s ol rccitation>, it ib dear!} explained 
that Itihasa Veda is the Mats} a Sammada and Tanks} a Vaipas}ata is the 
Purina Veda Satapatha Brahmana $a}s king Matsya Sammada and 
his people were water-dwellers Sat}abati was the adopted gu I of the 
king of fislieraien Her hand ^^as sought b} a sage and was refused, and 
king Santanu got her bj disinheriting the )ust nght of Bhisma. his 
son by his former wife Gangn It is also alleged that the author of the 
Mahabharata was descended from her and revned the Royal family of 
Santanu later on Cjaaana, the Valmiki, was purchased b) Nahusa 
from the fishermen by the gift of a cow, and the fisherman went 
to heaaen bj tiie gift of that cow and Nahusa got the throne of 
hcaaen when the Asura Britta was killed and Indra was m hiding 
out of fear This is the histone and Pouranic connection of the 
Ramaj-ana wath the Veda The Arthasastra of Kautilla itself speaks 
of what was then regarded as Veda to )ust.fiy the e^ipression used m 
both the Epics — 
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‘'The three Yedas, the Saman, Re aad Yajur, are the three-fold (Scripture) The 
Atharva Veda and the Itihaea Veda are also Vedas** * ♦ . Itlhaaa means the 

Parana, Itirrtta (history), Akhyayika (tale), Udabarana (illustrative story), the 
Dharmaaastra and the Arthasastra** t 

The Mahabharata is said to be the fifth Veda, whereas theRamayana 
IS the second Veda in their respective tables of contents The Pouranic 
and Organic theory of the creation of four castes from the four diflferent 
functions of society or nation is given in the Rig Veda, Purusha SuktaJ 
hymn, by Narayana to Nara Both the Uttarakanda and the Ramayana 
preach the cult of Narayana and the defeat of Ravana, the follower of 
the Pasupat cult This is the Vedic inter-relation of the Epics The 
Pouranic theory of transformation of Devas and kings, etc , into beasts 
was exemplified m the sacnfice of king Marutta by Sambarta, the brother 
of Bnhaspati, which was also described m the Mahabharata But 
the difiFerence in the description is marked and speaks of a time of the 
Pouranic age Ravana appeared as a dog and the gods became beasts 
out of fear Sambarta forbade the king Marutta, who was going to 
punish the evil doers, as they had already lowered themselves from 
Devas and Rakshas to infenor beasts This is the implication of how 
gods and kings become beasts, when their hearts are full of selfish ends 
and fear, more or less moved by passion 

This is the word of the first couplet of Valmiki to the origin of the 
verse or couplet with which the idea of the Epic Ramayana was begun 
Ravana was not killed until he took away Sita, who was Bedabati m 
a previous life as the daughter of the Royal sage Kusadhawaja, as 
recited m the Uttarakanda The very name Bedabati implies a connec- 
tion with the Pouranic fashion Nor is this all Agastya, the author 
of several Vedic hymns and marvellous mystic deeds, was the tutor and 
guide of Bharadwaja, the pupil of Valmiki, and was the adviser of the 
hero of the Ramayana The final termination of the earthly career 
of Rama in the Uttarakanda is more than Pouranic and not natural nor 
histone hke the Pandavas and Yadabas, The sage Durbasa appeared 
and made separation with Lakshman A messenger from heaven in the 
form of an ascetic, he got audience with Rama alone Durbasa was 
prevented from seeing Rama by Lakshman, as instructed, and was 
cursed by Agastya This seemed to be the just punishment of Laksh- 
man, who under false pretext took Sita and left her in the wood at the 
instance of Rama without a protest 

The Mahabharata was neithei anstocratic like the Ramayana nor 
was It entirely under the influence of priests and Brahmans The 

* Book!, Chapter 3, (page 7) 

t Booki, Chapter 6, (page 10) 

X Canto 40, verse 54 
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<oupo<(ition of the Rnnnyain m is liter than that of the Mahabharata. 
It ui<; at 1 time when the tuice-horn cistcs were jcalousof their birth- 
npht iinl looked doun upon the servile people as tlic degenerate 
Siidris or non-Aryiiis i:\cn then there was no question of 
lolour, for tlic hero md heroine of the Ramayana were not 
w lute but lilack, and Krishna, Arjuna and Draupndi of the other Epic 
also were The ideal monarch, Rami, was praised for killing a 
Sudra who was transgressing the duties of Brahmana b} practising 
Yoga, and for waging war against the two kings, one of demons and the 
other of gorillas, who had formed alliances and were ruling the earth 
after the cruel decimation of the Kshatroa race by Parasurama, a 
descendant of the Bhargava family The Bideha famil> was the 
custodian of the Pasupat cult bow which Rama broke Rama chastised 
Parasurama by the exhibition of Ins power in breaking the bow of 
Pasiipati and putting an end to the Pasupat cult and establishing the 
Narajana cult in its place bj putting an arrow to Parasurama’s bow 
Rama not onl3 revived the Kshatnja prowess, proving it supenor to 
that of the Brahmans, but punished the ruling kings Ravana and Bah, 
lioth guiltj of incestuous connection lie did not spare even his owai 
faithful and tried Queen Sita when, after the fire ordeal, people began 
to gossip in private about her In ing alone in the abode of the demon 
for such a long time The funeral ntes of demon Ravana were 
performed with Vedic rites This is the best proof on record that he 
was not a non-Ar3’an demon of Ccjdon The Pandavas andYadavasas 
well as Rama and his brothers were not Vedic persons like Pururoba, 
Yajati, Nahusa, Devapi, etc 

•The Mahibharate 18 not onlj a VetU, eaye Dr Vf Dopkins, "it is eo important 
a Veda that to road it is to dispense with the need of reading other Vedas ’ * 

A distinct change had gradually' come ov'er the Indo-Aryans in the 
field of intellect to transform their religious outlook One is inclined 
to enquire into the arcumstances, historical as well as m3’thological, 
which led to the establishment of religious beliefs on an altogether 
different basis from what they had been in the Rig Veda And it is 
quite possible that the large body of people, who had new forms of 
worship thrust upon them from above or from below, by the pnesU, 
would have liked to know how they could be reconciled mth their older 
beliefs in order to be imbued vvnth devotional fervour, without which 
no religion can have any permanent hold It is for this reason that 
Bharata Samhita was composed, expressly with the object of elucidating 
the texts of the Vedas, under the pretext of which new popular deities 
loosely conn ected with the Vedic gods and goddesses were introduced 

* “ The Oreat i*pic of India* » page 369 



T'c PiOCc*i'-C5 whu'h un<; dotJC were tuo^fold, fir*>tl3% by the 
dc.Jtvation of pci \\ho Ind rendered di<;tinginshcd *^crvdccs to the 
CO u n*N , nnd <^crondl\ , bv loucrini; the older Vediv deities in the 
cv»j-n'’:io 1 of the people 

In the GrcH Wii with the \sma‘=i the gods won through llic help 
of Kirtiki, tiic ^on (^f Si\ wlio began to receive wor'^hip for the gi eat 
HiduirN <cr\uc^hc rcndcicd 

The cmV^ of Pavupati and of Narayana were developed comprclicn- 
<l^cl} so a" tva include the lutalnv of all sOwial activities of the Hindus 
Fi^cv bcA^a 'c i};c ba^w of a hiehci and loftici conception of rnorahtj 
at4d I'-titutcd al I n punianual u ailion against the h\iHcs and 

b o enc-^ whicn p r s ailed in ong all ola^'^C'' of ptxaplc dunng the Vedu 
P'^rmi The intellcaual frt cdom winch the Vcdic sage^ possessed led 
; a a stril me dc\clop pent of thought among them, and the pciiod of 
VfdiccuUurc na\ b^ regarded av the classical age of Indian history, 
Wiuch in spirit and acbievoncnts found a distant parallel in the 
cxlra<'rdin“’r} dcaelopnioni of the classical mind of nurope Theic 
no rca^o I to suggest inici -dependence, for the normal human mind 

the sau'e rapacit) foi growth on the *'amc lines in c\ci^ country 
But the clc nents which constitute llic static factors of life and constitute 
cl meter require definition in order that thej might he binding upon all 
ch‘-‘-cs of men I for nuillcci dnorced from ethical \ allies tendb to 
disintegrate cacrjlhing that ciMlisaiion v henshes 

The Pasupat cult had a more popular origin. The great God Siva 
s^nd ohses the maicnalistic pnncijdc of procrcatioiii and Pasupati was 
identified with Rudm. The conflict whicli took place between Siva and 
\ ishnu with regard to their shares in the sacrifice of Daksha, one of the 
progenitors of the universe, has its echo in the struggle bctw’ccn Rudra 
and Narnyann in the Mahabharata for a similar reason. Dadhichi wms 
the devotee of Rudra or Pasupati and Bhngu and Vashistha those of 
Vishnu or Narajann Dadhichi was the son of the sage Atharva, wdio is 
invoked with Angira and Bhngu in the Pitrijajna m the Rig Veda He 
left the Daksha Yajna when he found that no olTcnng w\as being made to 
Si\a Like Vishnu, he had foretold the performer that lie would not be 
able 10 complete the sacrifice, wdnch actually happened in the end, until 
a compromise was made by the w^orship of Naiayana Bntra, the great 
Asura, was a follower of Narayana* and his priest was Bhngu and 
Sanat Kumar was his preceptor Indra, who wms the king of the Vedic 
deities, had to approach Narayana for the victory over Bntra Nara- 
yana told Indra that Bntra w^ould not be slain without the use of 
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Dadhuhi’s lionc, nnd Dicllncln was tliu=; <5acnncc(l Tims ladra was 
huml>lcd Tnd Siiln Didliirln was removed 

At the junction of the Ganges with the Sea (Kapila Ashrama— 
GingvSagsra) the great Rama made o!Tcnng-> to the manc^ of his 
departed antcslor*> and Yudhisllnra offered pra} ci ^ to Varuna, not as 
a Vcdic god hut through him to Naravana, the creator of the universe, 
to v\hom the prater in quc-tiou is referred 

“I haw to t!jo Giwl vrto protect? the timvora bir totlieGcnl ♦rhojA bojond 
thU uulccrAO OMiord of g“KlA com ^ nCAT thii Ih firt, tho oun, tl e organ 

of pcaeratl m, Hfit r, tlie gcddi ae th 1 o^I d \ iahnre nort-ir nnd tho mrel of nfH.Ur 
TbOK'^of tho or^,an that gonoraU^i \oi (oc^an) Thotorth I's ^our b^h. 

\ i?hau gavo tho 1 that cau<o 1 your bting > ou flro tb^^ narcl of ucctar ’ • 

It was Fvabtra who ral^cd Iik grandson Bntra to fight again^^t 
Indm The stor> ol Bhagirailn, vvlio offci cd oldaiions to the manes 
of his deceased ancestors, the -ons of Sagara, b} means of the water of 
the GangCi» River earned into the Ashrama (licrmiiagc) of Kapila, where 
they iiad been cursed b} the great sage rcgnrdcd an Avaiara ot 
Nam^ana and which forms the bi^is of the Rama^ana, tcbtificb to 
the hold which ancestor worsinp iiad on the religious beliefs of the early 
Ar^an^j But it cannot be overlooked that Indra’s hiding in the waters 
of a lake, being alarmed at the thought that the sage might still be 
living, recalls to one’s mmd Its resemblance with the similar action of 
Durjodhana in hiding himself in the lake of Dwaipavina at the last 
scene of the Kurukshettra War The cult of ancestor worship has its 
reverse side m the stop} of Bntra, who v\as the son of Tn^^ira, who was 
again the son of Tvastra 

The Narayana cult was then introduced m the country of the 
Vatsas Professor Rapson, in his "Ancient India,” identifies the land 
of the Vatsas with the comer where the nvers Ganges and Jamuna meet 
at Prayaga or Allaliabad 

“ Vataa, the region of Pm^aga or Allahabad in the United Provinces Its capi 
tal was Kaacambi, whicli hna been identified, though not with absolute certainty, 
witUEosam, the name borne b} adjacent villages tKosam Inam and Kosam 

Khirajlin the \llahabad district** f 

Vincent Smith thinks that Kosam is an abbreviaUon of Kosambi, 
which IS known to the Jains as Kosambinagara (vide pp 503-4 J R A S 
1898) The remains of a fortress four miles in circuit at Kosam speak 
of its past great military strength In Brown’s ** Coins of India” it is 
said that at the close of the 3rd century B C cast coins were issued 

♦ Mahabharata Chapter CXIV, Tana Parva, page 174, Slckns 26, 27-28 

tPrefesaorE J Itapeon's “ Ancientflndia, page 170 
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with the names of local kings of Kausambi, Ayodhya and Mathura m 
the Brahmi scnpt The coins have a tree within a railing on the 
obverse At the time of the Buddhist Chinese travellers there were 
more than 50 Devas temples and the non-Buddhists were very numerous 
and ten Buddhist monasteries weie all in luins Keru^s ‘‘Indian 
Buddhism^* says that Kausambi, Mathuia, etc , have liairs and nails of 
the Tathagata with stupas erected over the relics The place was 
famous for being a centre of tiade and leligious activities of Ancient 
India. 

The religion of Siva as a devotee of Narayana found acceptance 
among the people who lived around the uvei Saraswati in the Punjab 
m the kingdom of Srikantha In Bana'b “ Harsachanta it is men- 
tioned as the famous place wheie the great king Harshabardhana's 
ancestors ruled. It is Thaneswar, famous for the asbOciation of the 
god of the same name^ whose temple Mahmud of Gazni destroyed and 
then earned away the vast treasures under the idol. The place had 
become famous as the battlefield of the gieat Kurukshettra War It was 
for these reasons that Siva and Narayana in their great fight, lecorded 
m the Bharata Samhita, were described as Snkantha and Snvatsa 
respectively, as emblematic of the scars of fight and the centres of their 
worshippers. 

Ultimately, as the cult of Narayana had more powerful Brahmanic 
families as its devotees and as it was philosophically much more deve- 
loped, it prevailed over the Pasupat cult Eventually all these new 
beliefs were brought together and given a consistent m3^hological 
shape m the cult of Narayana, which reconciled the old doctrines 
of Pitnjajna and Devajajna and marked a new epoch of intellectual 
progress. The conception of the Hindu Trinity, which owes it 
origin to circumstances mentioned above, became the starting point 
of a newer and more vinle culture that far outstripped the 
Vedic culture that had culminated in six systems of Hindu philoso* 
phy and the metaphysics of the Upanishads. The evolution of Indian 
philosophy shows to what extent the progress of thought and pohtical 
and economic factors were interdependent on one another in India , 
but the Bharata Samhita must not be confounded as a philosophical 
work Its aim was highly practical , it aimed at teaching philosophy by 
examples, and as the connection between the Bharata Samhita and the 
Samkhya school has been explicitly mentioned in many places of the 
Mahabharata, it is necessary to show its position in the intellectual fer- 
ment that was going on in the land of the Vedic sacrifices It is also 
necessary to refute the view, which is held ly man} scholais, that its 
main theme was the Great War between the Kurus and the Pandavas or 
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Kurus and f’aiir/nl.T; Tlic Hlnnti Samlnn is not an heroic episode, 
hut iiniiil^ a diuactic one in its character 

Its nnin olijctt «as to uphold the claim of sound knowledge o\er 

the pciforniaiicts ot sacrifices prompted b> the desire of future reivard 
and success Men were induced to performance of acts sanctioned bj 
the \ edas solclj because thej thought that they could a\oid sorrow 
through them \ rcallj wise man would not be tied to them, but would 
realise that Go 1 or deliverance ran on!} be attuned through knowledge 
So real know Inlgi is tic onlj means of Idicration In the Samkh 3 -a 
sjstcm knowledge is regarded as tlic onl} means of saKition, and hence 
It is inciib at( d b\ theSamkhea system ol /i/nlosoph} that it is know- 
ledge uhi. h dispels sorrow, grief and fear This philosophy is some- 
times expressed m iiighi) tcchnnal language and sometimes in a very 
popular manner in the Maliahhanta which rcallj forms the essence of 
the teaching of the Bharata Samhita and is cnllcti the Bharata Saaitn 
and which runs as follows — 

' tromairtue inrfit anJ pleaiiirr orGioato ana fir thu it is jaught Virtu;' is 
otcraal and and jiMn nrft no <oiil is oU^rnal an J its frame is mortal 

It IS tlils ro^^on tlist >re ahouM mt renot2o<*e virtue and religon either for the 
pleasure* of ttt (Tup^d|t^ or for fear Thou anda of mothers father*, tnrea 

and sons ctino and 'vent and others tviH tmme and iimiivrlv go a^av \U kinds of 
fear and joe onh affect tlio igmrant hut not the tvjse Th« aim of man ought to be 
to reali*' the hfghe-c ftrahmn nnd uitimately atfam to Him 

The Bhania Sivitn, uhich maj he regarded as embodying the 
popular digc<it of thcSimkh)’! s^'hool of Philosophy, was amplified by 
stones, legends and fablc‘5 in the Bharata Samhita, and as this was the 
kernel of the tcirhings of the Mahibbarata, the Bharata Savitn ^as 
the connecting link between the two different compositions, between a 
didactic theme and the Epic poem The histoncal background of the 
two was cntirel} different The Bharata Samhita was meant to close a 
period of war and anarchy and the Mahabharata was composed to 
inaugurate a period of intense actmt}^ on the part of the Kshatn^as 
and to urge them onward to carry out their own duties as the upholders 
of the social structure of Arjan Brahmanism 

Nor must it be forgotten that the Bharata Samhita was closely 
connected with the performance of sacnfices It emphasises again and 
again the superior value of moral virtues as against that of acts repre- 
sented by Yajnas That Heaven is attained h} the performance of 
sacnficeis regarded as a crude notion*; the truly wise (those who 
followed the Samkh^a system of philosophy) always condemn acts in- 
spired by a desire for reward In fact, it can be shown easily that the 
speculations of the Bharata Samhita have had theu^ ongm in the dis-^ 

•Saati Parra, Chupter 
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\\luch took plicc Atuoiip the learned the di^'^^cntcrs uith 

rcginJ to the reward-vu'Uiing pouci of the \n}nn<; Ultininlclj the 
*^cliOol of KtipiH prc\ 'idcd o\ cr ilic orthodox school and a levoluttoti 
\n«= aceoniph^hod m the icgioa of thought and practice atuong tlic 
Bnhiaiu''* which ua*^ of gical moiucnl in tlu' cultuial lustor\ of 
the .\r\ Suh'^cquciuh the punch clhnal and the Vogic philo^ophj' 
ofthcSamkfna <;>Jiool icaihcd a higher and more intcrcming pha«^c of 
development througli the introduction of one exclusive personal God im- 
mersed m meditation In Narada, foUonrd h} Veda Vyasa, whose follow- 
ers were called Kkaniins. The shughtci of animals was coiulcmncd> 
and il ough llic practice was not ahandoned altogether it became gicath 
modiHcd 

The Brahmins graduallj adapted themselves to the higher ethics 
and spiritual notions In changing the ctjmologv* of then name from the 
mere muitcrcr of hj mns to the knower of Hiahma, and saciificc^ vvcic 
grcalh discredited in the school of Kapiia The mctaphj-ics winch 
arc aiinbutcd to Kapila. define Praknli (Nature) and Soul (Atnin) in 
a complctcl) dififcrcnt manner from the \ cdantisi According to the 
SamUija vjcw,«:oul is invested with the ntlnhulc of consciousness, 
nature is a blind and inanimalc object, intelligence is the ofri>pnng 
of nature, and is therefore by itself onl} a matter, just ns the ray 
of the sun IS mcrch inaninnlc object, but becomes light by its 
contact wath the sensation of sight Intelligence is in the same way 
incapable of consciousnc’=^s It is onl}* wdicn soul resides in it, that 
It reaches the plane of understanding 

The Vcdantist docs not accept the view that intelligence is lilind 
He sajs that the world of will or intelligence lies beyond cons( lousncsb 
and unconsciousness, and that because it is the anti-thcsis of iiuc 
knowledge, it is called Avid}a Avid}a is defined in the West b}* Kant 
as think in itself, by Sebopenhaur as blind will, *'as the permanent 
possibihtj of sensation** in the Huglish language The wwd Avidya 
implies the fact lliat il is related to true knowdedge as contradiction 
(contraries) and therefore they inhere in the same thesis Actordmg 
to the Samkhya school Praknti (Nature) is independent and self- 
sufficient The same ib true of Jivatma (the individual soul) and they 
are connected by means of Paiamatma, like so many beads in a rosary 
The logical compactness which one finds in the mctaphy-^jcs of the 
Brahma Sutra is a strong proof of its posterior origin to the school of 
Kapila 

Kapda has laid too much emphasis on non-violence, hut Veda- 
Vyasa, the propounder of Brahma Sutra, 010,, the Vedanta, has a more 



CO tip-cacn-irc \lc^ of life* Thcr question, who is i real Brahnin, v\as 
fa p nh-op iicil sp^cahtions of the Upani^hads, 
Uic bunk 1} \ ind tijc \ eJanta ^ hcK>l| ucrc a.caHjonc<J h} the discontent 
of the Kslnlma^, who . ould not meet the cxtn%agant demands of the 
Bnfnun. It the sacrifices Loa 5 cqucntI>,KipiIa, who was a Brahman 
sage, ga^c a new definition of tlic word Brahmana which has been 
quo Cvi alrcad\ The ojtlook of K,apila in matters of sacrifices %vas too 
rc\olutionar\ He condemned sacnficcs outright But the sacrifices 
were %cry popular and useful institutions, and if the orthodox dogmas 
were purged of their crude c/nnttcr they could be revised on a healthy 
basiv V\a<:a in hi^ dcfinitioa of tac word Brahman folh^cs closely 
on that of Kapila It sliows the *alhancc between the two schools in 
respect of cuiK- hut Kapila had condcraacd penances, and Veda Vjasa 
gave to It a higher meaning 

Veda Vj^a*:! did not condemn sacrifices altogether as acts, but 
urged that the} should U tempered with mercy* Penances were also 
sanctioned, if they were performed in a proper i^pint In the Upanisha- 
die schook m whi h the K>hatn\as wath their Brahmanic allies 
disserted on the m}-tic pantnei'-m of the Brahma, the chief head of the 
sacrifice, and the school of Kapila, from which wa•^ evolved the notion 
of a personal God Vara\ana, deemed higher than the great Brahma 
who was said to have sprung from Him, animal sacrifices were now 
discredited, but a personal God could be reached b} the pursuit of any 
of these paths, tir , the Knya Kanda (i c , the path of Acts), the Jnana 
Kanda (the path ot Lnowledgeh absolute renunciation and the path of 
concentration, meditation and faith The bifurcation of the two main 
systems of thought from the \ edw school a sinking proof of the 
continuity of Indian culture, w hich strongly reacted on the material 
plane 

In fact, the doctrine of concentration, > e , Eikanhc, is laid stress 
on in both ♦ Without den\ mg the difficulty of reconciling the idea of 
an imnuncnt personal god, which is the mam theme of the Bharata 
Samhita, with the pluraha of souls devoid of common ongin, which 
IS -^propounded b} Kapila, itmustbeadmittedthatthcschoolofVeda- 
Vvasa grew out of that of Kapila It is expressly mentioned in Santi 
Parva, Chapter 352, that YedaA^yasa, who was deeply immersed in 
contemplation about tlie nature of the supreme cause, by taking his 
stand on the Samkhya system of Yoga could not amve at any satisfac- 
tory conclusion about it The riddle of the phenomena of the world 
was revealed to him by his knowledge and realisation of Nirayana 
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On the contrary, however, there are many passages in the Mahabharata 
m which it IS stated that Narayana is the object of worship in the 
Samkhya system of philosophy It is quite clear, however, that in any 
case, Vyasa’s teaching claims to improve on Kapila’s view. 

The Bharata Samhita is based upon the Samkhya school ofKapila 
In fact, the whole relevant portions of the Bhaiata Samhita have been 
strung together round the Samkhya school, and it was by means 
of this that a bridge was constructed across the old thought of the 
pnests and the new thought of the Kshatnyas The Brahmins rose 
to the height of intellectual subtlety and formulated a system which 
in Its popular form sanctioned the sacrifices; not as the chief means 
to the attainment of salvation, but certainly as a subsidiary one. The 
philosophical theory of the Bharata Samhita is propounded in the 
dialogue between Kapila and Svyuma Rashmi, and this was the basis 
of the Bharata Samhita The historical personality of Kapila is some- 
times denied by many scholars, but there cannot be any doubt that 
* 'Kapila was a real (human) philosopher and not a mere shadow of a 
divinity^^ He is in fact the only founder of a philosophical system 
known to the Epic He is not only the oldest, he is the supreme seer 
identical with Agni with Siva also and with Vishnu ” (Hopkins — ‘‘The 
Great Epic of India*', pages 97 and 98) Kapila was not an atheist* 
The great Kapila vanquished the Kshatnyas m their metaphysical dis- 
putation and effected a synthesis in the realm of conflicting ideologues 

It IS borne out in the Mahabharata, etc The Kshatnya king 
Janaka of Videha was a great scholar of the Upanishadic lore To him 
many a Brahmin scholar came for spiritual enlightenment. From 
Janaka the teacher to Janaka the disciple is an interesting metamor- 
phosis which IS brought about by the school of philosophy founded by 
Kapila It was not for nothing that Janaka learnt new lessons of the 
Samkhya school of thought from the students of Kapila, Panchacika and 
Sulava, a female devotee of note, who read a lecture on true chastity, 
notone which has connection with flesh, blood and senses The school 
of Kapila gives to such a Brahmin prominence over others He regards 
renunciation through knowledge as the highest act entitling a person to 
liberation It has already been shown, the background of worldhness 
against which Kapila uttered his word of protest It is a doctrine as 
abstruse to an ordinary layman as the Upanishad Kapila exposes the 
fallacy of performing sacrifices with the object of attaining reward of 
heaven in after life The Brahmamc stones which one gets in the Epics 
as well as in the Puranas have preserved the essential features of this 
revolution which he has achieved. 
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I'lir ir|»cilfl iiiMstciir* in tlic M.iliaWinrad, <;upported {iy the 
cvidrtKc oniic Uiiiny.iin, on the idcnlio hetueen Sainkhia sjslcm 
niHl lljr Nnia^nn^n uilt isucll knoun 

! irt HItnt in was ronnned lo the pro|>oun(ling of the 

\iia\arn nilt arul mi-hi^toncal and ‘^cmi'lcgcndar) sionc-->, 

uhi* Ii urre intiodutcd in shou tJic mtcr-rclaliori hcluccn theories and 
pnnn< of Khg(on. h must hi^c hccii a \cr} short uorh The object 
foi whuh th( Blnrala Siinhin uas <oinpilcd js slated \crj clear)} w t)jc 
\iud aranmuka It was i hook composed clacflN lo hnng out the full 
tncaiun}, of the \m!i* knowledge and religion and to popularise its 
praitirc among men 1 lie \ara}ana cult was the most important 
conlnlniUon of tlic Jiliaiata Samhita Nor must one lca\c out in this 
connection the \ annus legends ^^)luIl )nd gathered round the perfor- 
nniicc of sacrifice and the aeeounts uhicli were narrated at the time of 
their ccichralton It was a \cry short, hut a \cr} popular lK?ok with 
the Biahmins and fhfir folloucfs, the ancient kings The Bharnta 
Samhita was not composed at a time u);cn t)ic reading of tlie \^edas 
hci amc the proud pn\jlcgr onh of tJir iiraJjmins 

T/ic original Bharat! bamhua was lost when it assumed the com 
prcherisn c title of tlic Mahahharata The most difiacult thing would 
he to I cto\cr the original first edition of the Bhnrata Samhita and the 
Mahahharata The aim of the two books seems to ha\e been identical 
hut tlicy underwent man} cliangcs and additions will) the progress and 
CMgcncics of the iimc^, that a would he mere wa^te of energy and time 
to present them separate!}, as there arc \tr} few people who wall be 
interested in tlicm Hcsidcs \cr} few jicople take any interest in the 
original texts of books of this mature Dramas and novels arc not the 
books of interest The great \ cdantist philosopher Sankarachar^a 
said that the M<ahabharata was meant for those who were debarred from 
stud}Tng the VeJas and Vedanta * 

In the days of the Vedas the question of hero-worship did not arise 
Tlic Vedas were not ancient histones to record ever} event and the 
deeds of kings The Vedas record the sentiments of ancient seers in 
their Ii}mns about the mysterious unknown, the maker of this world, or 
to propitiate the gods They recorded the different ages of learning, 
culture and religion in the acts of chanting hymns, offering libations 
in the diffcrrent sacrifices, absorbing meditations and concentration of 

mind, restraining the powerful senses and their enjoyments The Vedas 
do not give the chronology of Indian kings or priests with any accurate 
figures of their dominations and influences in the countiT __ 

•Macdoneira " Sonakrit Literature, Page 289 
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Civilisation and religion went hand in hand, and they spread by 
inter-relations of tiade and commeice Indian products were earned 
to all parts of the world from tune immemorial, in Indian ships It 
dates back earlier than 2poo B C But the Indian tradeis were clever 
enough not to disclose their trade routes to others and they enjoyed 
the monopoly so long as they were not discovered, Babylonian 
history gives the date of its civilisation so far back as 2,458 B. C 
and admits it to have come from districts lower down. The history of 
avihsation m India dates back long before this. Civilisation is the 
growth of prosperit3% The manners, customs, luxury and wealth of 
India attracted the eyes of world-conquerors like Alexander the 
Great 

It IS not admitted by all reasonable students of the Indian Epics 
that the Mahabharata m its first elements is as old as the Sutra period 
of the Vedas If the age of the Mahabharata has to be decided from 
the literary composition of Sanskrit literature or the names of the 
Vedic Kings, accounts of whom appear therein, it will undoubtedly be 
before the Ramajana, notwithstanding the fact that the latter^s hero 
IS said to have belonged to an earlier age, the Treta The neucleus of 
the Epics, the Bharata Samhita, is older than the ages of these Epics 
There IS a clear reference in the table of contents that Brahma was 
invoked by the author when he conceived the idea of making the book. 
He was advised to take the help of the son of Siva, Ganesha the 
reputed god, who is even now worshipped to forestall all abstracts in 
the way of success The author originally composed the book consist- 
ing of 8,800 verses, but it was so condensed, stiff* and mystenous that 
even the learned Ganesha took time to grasp its true meaning The 
task of making it clear devolved upon Veda V3^asa, who did not publish 
his work till Dhntarastra, Pandu and Bidura died, and it took him full 
three years It is admitted that Narada inspired the author of the 
Ramayana before he took it up 

The reference to Brahma m both the Epics means nothing but 
makes them in a way advocates of the Vedic rites and sacnfices. All 
the heroes of the Epics were born oat of Vedic sacnfices performed by 
the renowned Vedic priests The reputed authors Vyasa and Valmiki 
represent the distinct lines of the paests Vasistha and Bhngu, who were 
called Mitra Varuoiya Vasistha was the favounte of king Indra and 
thus became the priest of the Bharata race. The comprehensive 
term — Bharatas, as an ancient Aryan race, has a historical foundation 
in the Rig Veda It is said that the similanty in language and thought 
between the Persian Avesta and the Rig Veda gives just ground to 
conclude that they had lived together for some time before they were 



-^cpintod lilt, term ‘Ar\ in’ denvee iti oiiRin from Sanskrit 'Arsa' 
TtuJ Avt^lnn 

I lie story nf dumc iMiin^limcnt mnirttd on the hmldcrs of the 
loutr of ItitKi „ndc the void onre l)ohc\c that Hehrew was the 
rno.t pum.tiiL hngiiaKc of mankind, hut the scientific researches 
of i)hilot<>.,'i-ts Ins kd to tile disrovcr> tint Sanskrit is the mother of 
the tonitnts of the world It is the language m which Vcdichimns 
w Cl c iittci il and Iniidcd don 11 to postent), which has merged in time 
into tiie < [assii ai Sanskrit of tlic Lpir,, containing as it does, 
stercot)(icd forms of some ari haisins and irregularities to which modem 
nninnnciiis Mkt ex* TJjc nncicnt loinl d*nlccts are called 

Prakrits or iniurni diilcris, prcciscl3 m the '^ainc \\n3 as the Roman 
Hngunge-a Jn\c spaing from the Litm dialects of t/ie common people 
IVnknl hcLinic the medium of religious doctrines meant for the masses, 
uho did not attend Vcdic sacrifices and hccmic Jains It is improved 
mio ilic hicrnr^ languigc Pali in Cc}lon 

1 he Satapiiln Hrahnnm supplies an important link in the historj 
of religion and its centre^ The ancient \’cdic literature is staled 
rc\ elation or Suiti The \ cdis and their Brahrmnas refer to a religion 
of uorK, uhcrcas the Ann^ikas and Upanishads to that of knowledge. 
The jo\ s of earth and heaven in this and after life alike appeared tran- 
sient as hcnift the fruits of the religion of works The new revolu- 
tion of thought appeared in the object of the religion of knowledge, 
whO'C chief atm uas to avert being fast-bound in the chain of mundane 
cxi^tcuccs in heaven or in hell, determined by the good or evil on the 
da} of judgment It was then realised that there was no real or 
cs''Cntnl difference between the soul of the individual and that of the 
world Like the eh} vcsscLof different names Atman is represented 
in all men onl} with different appellations The release from the 
illusion or Ml} a can only be attained b}^ right and true knowledge 
that cv cry thing besides \tnian which seems to exist, is nothing but 
illusion 

The time of the Upanishads was real!) a sort of revolt against 
the ceremonials and exclusiveness of the Brahmans The sacnfices had 
l>C"onie tlie monopoly of the priestly classes of different gotras In this 
revolt not only the great kings like Janaka and Janraejoya I, but ladies 
like Sulava, Gat^ and Maitre3'e plajed prominent parts m intelligent 
discussions on the question The Upanishads and the Vedanta 
system of philosophy then showed the marvellous development of the 

age with the fulness and subtlety of the learned men and women of the 
day The courts of Janaka and Benares became famous for this, 
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The famous Brahmans Gaigya and Balaki became disciples of the 
king of Benares, Ajatsabu and Gargi and Maitreye discomsed with 
Yajnavalkya, the high priest of the king of Videha, while Sulava 
censured the king himself ns he could not leahseoi grasp the instruc- 
tions of Panchacikha The mention of Jainism cannot be taken as 
an inteipolation, as it originated with the fathei of Bharata, the 
founder of Jainism, Risava. 

Brahmanism, whicli had at one time assumed the form of congre- 
gational woi*slnp at the sacrifices, soon ceased to be so with the idea 
of a piactical rule of life for an abstract right knowledge as the true 
means of securing the fieedoni of soul in the appetites of blood and 
flesh of the frail human bod}^ It was for this reason that the anaent 
monastic cultural institutions soon became congregational centres of 
great dimensions, performing a twelve years sacrifice at Naimisharanya to 
protect the interests of the priests and tlieir disciples as well The 
result was that lat^e numbers of Puranas weie manufactured. The 
reciting of religious books in congiegations appeared to be a very 
great necessity and a class of men, the Sutas, was tiained specially to 
perform this task properly. It is for this reason that all the Puranas 
were the discourses between Sounaka and Souti, irrespective of the 
time and place of the birth of these Puranas in a stereotyped fashion of 
beginning and end The Bliarata Samhita was not of that type The 
two Indian Epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, were not cast 
in the same fashion The language of Brahmanism is always and 
everywhere Sanskrit, but for the mass education and conversion Prakrit 
and Pah are found to be the medium of religious instructions to Jams 
and Buddhists, Professor Macdonell says — 

“Sankhya, which, for the first time in the history of the world, asserted the 
complete independence of the human mind and attempted to solve its problems, 
solely by the aid. of reason On the Sankhya were based the two heteroJox religious 
systems of Buddhism and Jninism, v hich denied the nuth rity of the Veda 
Still more heterodox was the Materialist ’philosophy^ of Chnrvaka which went 
farther and denied oven the fundamental doctrines common to all otlier schools of 
Indian thought, orthodox and unorthodox, the belief in transmigration dependent on 
retribution and the belief in salvation or release from transmigration The two 
non Brahmanical religions, flourished the lokajata (‘‘directed to the worldof 
sense’*), or materialistic schools, UAually called that of the Charrokas from the 
name of the founder of the doctrine It was regarded as peculiarly Iierefcical, for 
it not only rejected the authority of the Vedas and Brahmauic ceremonial but denied 
the'doctnnes of transmigration and salvation accepted by all other syateois The 
strong scepticism of the Charvakos showed itself in the rejection of all the means 
of knowledge accepted by other schools, excepting perception To them matter was 
the only reality Soul they regarded os nothing but the body with the attribute of 
intelligence They held it to be created when the body is formed by the combination 
pf elements, Just ns the power of intoxication onses from the mixture of certain 
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N . n ,l,n, „n,r„. Im.i tl, tr.. n^tur„ of thing,, „ tho rau,« from 
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l\ Ixf^inth n*tnl»utjr)n f.f tfinirl* xt hfMk t) Hnbaip-iti tho name 
n? j ' ; » of tb- * .>1^, ^ ton r» nf ir ft)} 1 ^ t » I. .1 ^ Tho rohgioa of tho 

t fv tr »ft»rr bantling Th ^ 1-vs il,. CbirvaUas art onl> the 
»r ^r•' ni rl ap of mi I tamt I th ihn-o bh of false 
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rr >-1 if tli \a'L *ni] nnimils arnfirod t> achos h»‘avon, do^ 

it ^ aa nfi f'T n » rath r ofT r fiU firm fattmr ” *'* 


* On njara! f/,a ga I-* pnro HoJ jnism For th:) only end of man is 
t to h« ^n^riai (>I in at hirh i% ta bo onjoaorj by iif'glecling as far as 

p »tMo pain^ ff>! uit/» it Ju^t a< a man who doirca fish takes off tho 

' atf*' at d b * U hil^ life? n Mains lo' a man lire hai»i)ilv, let him feed on gheo 

nten I' ot^li Ito run Int » fto it utmon''^ ttio t>>d\ bo^amoi ash*^, how can it evor 
r<* »irn cj 'im *1 f 


Ihc folloucrs of C/nrvihi were then cillcd tlicYnbins or Mlechhas 
'i'^ tlics \\(.rc the tno>t Inttd tif ill hcing-s md uor^.e than the foreigners 
u ) 0 n ilic tndcr^ ^-xw 

It rc\cils llic ruluuIoiK of innoMtion which on Ij' increased the 
})**L'»un)plion of nnn Truth warns ngiin^l impending danger, but 
nnlicc o lU rcwlc-^ for the pa^^t The fur appearance of free-uill often 
permits the fnghiful riMgcs of evil spirits which a mortal weilds to 
rule the difTiailt Iiclm of dc-tin}', if he be not permitted to declare 
lum-^clf either i prophet of the almiglilj or even a philosophj — as it was 
with Chamka No one beholds the great Creator as He \eils himself 
wjlhin the spirit, soul or Ins oiwn eternal law-^ 

Whore foro ft c,oil thosroptt hko Ciiar^ftL «o *cai to 
Tl 0 world itself sufil cs for itself ” 

The >oice of the n ajonty is no proof of justice, as truth is created 
fo- wisdom and beaut} for the feeling heart There are evil spints 
wlio take their scat in the human breast w here there is no conscience 
to guard it, like cankerworms of boasted reason They consume 
all tender flower*^, grow ing on human hearts Inclinations change and 
make the unstable public judgment, like the tide, flow and ebb 
The power of tyrants can only" bind the hands, but the devotion of 
the heart rises free to God 

Clnrvaka is dead with Ins faith, which gives no peace or breath to 
hfc The fickle multitude and their king, who ruled the earth, are 

rprofe^gorMft-donelU “ Sftnsknt Literature,- Pages 33074055 
t Profo^aor Mardoneir^ ‘‘Sanskrit Litemture;* Page 4C7 



gbne tt point'; a great lesson — to become a virtuous man ^^md is 
contracted wntliin a narrow circle It is man who expands it with his 
loftier objects He who lias given satisfaction to the best of his time, 
has lived for all ages Some unbelieving people like Charvaka, asserted 
that nothing could be seen, because nothing was behind it, and a ruler 
like Durjodhana with his ign want followers heard and believed what 
Charvaka said He was exposed lo posterity as a bi ight example of 
one who ruled to make a mocker}’’ of men He was seized and hastily 
removed inspite of all his majesty of power, strength of arms and allies, 
by a man. whom he had exiled and robbed by unjust means This is 
the metaphysical bearing of the Bharata Samluta on the Mahabharata. 

Regarding the Ramayana, Piofessor Macdonell in his "Sanskrit 
Literature ” says; — 

** There 18 muth more probability in the opinion of Jutobx, that the Ramajaim 
contains no allegory at all, but is based on Indian mythology The foundation of 
the second part would thus be a celestial myth of the Vela transformed into a narra- 
tive of earthlj odveutureH according to a not uncommon development Sita can be 
traced to the Rigreda, where she appears e:j the Furrow personified and invoked as 
a goddess In some of the Gnhya Sutras she again appears as a genius of the plough- 
ed field, is praised as a being of great beauty, and is accounted the wife of Indra or 
Parjanya, the ram god There are traces of this origin in the Kamayana itself For 
Sita IS represented (i 66} os having emerged from the earth when her father Janaka 
was once ploughing, and at last she disappears underground in the arms of the 
goddess Earth {vu 07), Jier husband, llama would be no other than Indra, and his 
conflict with Havana, chief rf the demons would represent the Indra Bntra myth of 
the Uigveda This identification is confirmed by the name of Havana’s son being 
Indrajit, “Conqueror of Indra' , or Indrasatru, “Foe of Indra*’ the latter being 
actnally an epithet of Bntra in the Kigveda, Havana’s most notable feat, the abduc- 
tion of Sita, has its prototj pe in the stealing of the cows recovered by Indra Hanii- 
mat, the chief of the monkeys and Kama’s ally in the recovery of Sita, is the son of the 
wmd-god, with tlie patronymic Moruti, and is described as flying hundreds of leagnes 
through the air to find Sita Hence in lus figure perhapu survives a reminiscence 
of Indra'8 alliance with tlie Marats in his conflict with Bntra, and of the 
dog Sarama, who, as Indra ’a messenger, crosses the waters of the Rasa and 
trucks the cows Sarama re urs ts the name of a demoness who consoles Sita 
in her caplmty 1 he name of Hanumat being Sanskrit the character is pro- 

bably not borrowed from the aborigines As Uanumat is at the present day the 
tutelary deity of village settlements all over India, Professor Jacobi’s sorimse that 
he must have been connected ith agriculture, and may have been a gemus of the 
monsoon, has some probability * The careful investigations of Professor Jacobi have 

shown that the Ramayana originally consisted of five bools only (ii-vi) t “For the 
tribal hero of the former has in the latter been transformed into a national hero, the 
moral ideal of the people, and the human hero (likeKnshna in the ilahabharata) of 
the five genuine hooks (excepting a few interpolations) has m the first and last 
become deified and identified with the god 1 ishnu, his divine nat ire in the&e additions 
being always present ti the minds of their authors 

•Professor A A Macdonell’s “Sanskrit Hiterature, ’ pages 3LJ-3jJ 

t Professor V A Uacdonell’e “Sanskrit Literature,” page J04. 

$ Professor A. A Alacdonell’a “Sanskrit Literature,” pageJOS 
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111- st,>r_\ of Chiaiatia loiinidc-- null it in c\cry detail He 
lie. line u.ir fill niiui King Sarjati's daughter, Sukan>a, struck his 
c\c- and 1 adc inn adopt tin life ot a householder and follon the path 
ot !o\c ui'.'cad of < otm titration and meditation onlj iiathout realising 
tlic Hji rii ol hu, audits iintrL in the ^rcit Crcitor of the uni%er3c 
rtic ^\'tc I of ^ oga and ^-aciificcs lu con lemncd as killing the senses, 
like a limiter taking tin Ium- nf poor innocent heasti and birds of the 
'' foil th( ( j( I'l -s^iin of or plcisurc of hunt- 

ing r%f r\o ic Is ire ot 1 1C 1 \ no Is cvcfnntion nnich g'lx e birth to 
the origin of the Rinnjirn md imdc i)im fiinous 

I(c firs* rtili-id tint p^op^r cnMronmcnts ire ncccssar} to keep 
one m ^}MrU» so tint llic tntnd be free from sordid and remorse- 

ful liiougiu^ Poi thi> mcdiiition vinnotgoon \Mthout a companion to 
nimul to iht nitkhinicil neetP of a person, to mnintiin health and 
]io jtc If tiic cssoiuc of iioinc ind hei!th w sicnficed hoir cm a nation 
or religion grou to foster i hcilth} mtion? The uoman uho does not 
want to nnkc a home mu'^t be undermining a nation, and if a man having 
no idea of good conduct and nioraiit} propagates a race he raises 
notlnng hut a nation of hunter^ Medicines and treatment are not 
nccc-^ar\ whore the housewife performs the part of a doctor in diet 
The ancient scer^; inculcated the nccc?sit> of having a housewife who 
knew hou to device and prepare a correct regime of food and dnnk 
in pleasing variety to promote taste and health It then required the 
magic prescription of hcrh<^ and pills b} expert doctors He found that 
women niu<;t he lauglu not onl} to look after the food and dnnk but to 
create environments conducive to meditation and teaching the young 
generation the true ideals of life by practising forbearance in actual 
life instead of Yoga stem through absolute abstention, winch is nothing 
less than human cnicifiMon of feelings and love, so very necessary for 

the true grou’tli of religion and culture 

Farm, Chapter Will (JIahabharata) 



The following by Sita, the daughter of a king, of Rama m his 
e\ile and her residence in the lu wious palace of gaiety in Ceylon, in 
the midst of all sorts of allurements and with the prospect of happiness, 
could not dissuade her from the right and the background of thousands 
of the most beautiful girls of the world not being able to control the 
rapacity of Ravana, are the wonderful delineation of Valmiki. The 
girl, absorbed m the thought of re-union with her consort, and the great 
monster, the eloper, biting his lips with anger at not being able to 
lead her astray from the path of rectitude The great author perhaps 
compared the performances of sacrifices with the fire ordeal of Sita 
before the consensus of public opinion so very revolutionary to truth and 
justice Rama is described as an incarnation of Narayana to foil the 
boons of Brahma and Siva, which Ravana had secured It is said m 
the Mahabharata that Ravana was a follower of Siva and performed a 
sacnfice with the flesh of his own body and was blessed with the power 
of creating new creatures and animals He was extolled there as 
endowed with one hundred faces instead of ten * 

The great author excited the curiosity of Sita by presenting a 
golden deer, and she requested her beloved consort to capture it She 
made Lakshman leave her wdien she heard a voice say that her husband 
was m danger Ravana was made to appear m the guise of an ascetic and 
showed the many pitfalls to which ascetics wei e then liable for their forced 
total abstention from the senses Total abstention is as disastrous as exces- 
sive gratification of the senses, m which Ravana indulged* His adver- 
sary Rama had one wife, Sita, whom he loved and admired ; but when 
he was blessed with an heir and a son he abstained from the pleasures 
of the senses m order to devote his mind to the good of his subjects and 
country He renounced everything as an incarnation of Narayana, as the 
Uttarakanda of the Raraayana states This is the real Ramayana of 
Valmiki or Chyavana, with the accounts of Mandhata, Kartabirjarjuna, 
Kapila, Narada, etc*, Vedic personages This was composed in the old 
dialogue form of speech distinct fiom the later Ramayana, now believed 
to be the real original one Ihe current Ramayana^s appendix is 
reputed to be the Yogavasistha Dr Keith says — 

** Often closely allied with Vedanta ideas, but, like the developments of that 
system, powerfully affected by the Samkhya and with strong affinities to the concep* 
tions of which the Toga philosophy is au ordered exposition, there exists a large 
mass of theological and mjstlcal speculation A comparatively early specimen not 
much distinguished from the Vedanta is the Tcgavasis /ha {Ed Bomba> , 1911, Trans. 
Calcutta, 19091 wJnch is reputed an appendix to the Knmayana and deals with all 
manner of topics, including final release , it is moderately old, as it was summarised 
in the ninth century by the Oauda Abhinauda in the Yogaraaiathasara An imitation 

♦ Fide Annusaeana Parva, Chapter XIV, ^8*85 verses 
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of th^ ^^aIlabhafat1,tIlo Jalmint Bhitnti(Cf ^Vol.or, Monatsber B\ 1?63, pp lOff., 
3C5ff ), of whi h Book xir, tho \sTamedhikapsrTan, nlono hn come domi to ni, is 
iDtOBded rather as a text b ok of Uisaorn re t Tho s«fsrisn iiteratme of the 
Pan. haratri seboot of t nisnaras loop boU knoirn from tho lat» Narada Panebaratra 
(Ed B1 ISG.)) (perhaps ICtli eont,). Is bettor represented bj a large number of 
Sarahitas which may heof tonalderable ago tho Ahirbndhnjo (Ed Madras. 1016 Seo 
f O S. hrader, Intc to tho Panebaratra U'’IC), Gorindacarva, JR \S 1011 pp 0513), 
which has boon claimed to belong to tho ponoJ of the lat w 1 pic, gives no very farour- 
ablo imjirosion of th’ htoratur.' which mixes V^]nntn and Samkbya ideas in a eon 
OU5 \va\ *» • 

It will be of great interest here to mention that the author of Utta- 
nichanta followed Unnrakandi, ns dear from the word ^ Uttara'^ in 
the beginning of the book Vogahasistha sa}s that Bhngu lost his wife 
bj the liomblc erj of Nnsingln De\a when slijing Hiranjakashipu and 
bore n grudge sTgiinst him, referred to in the Poulama Par\a and Ssnti 
Parva along with the rape committed b} Rax ana on his daughter-in-law 
Rimbln, which resulted in his uliinnte death It is reated in the 
Ut^irakinda of the Riimjana 

The four aaims of existence in the different stages of life xrere then 
defined to be hermit life of education, homehfc of preserving love and 
happiness, life of retirement from bustle and activity to become teachers 
to find out truth and leach students, and last though not least, the final 
emancipation of soul to rest m peace in the eternal soul Statecraft was 
not then the material end of kingl} life Religion is the blessedness 
arising Out of the knowledge of God, it is the sincere outcome of a be- 
lief m God, Modc^ of life beget modes of thought, actions and their 
growth to influence head and heart spintuall} as well as physically 
If one effaces God from his head and heart the xxorld becomes desolate, 
and one commits suicide both physically and spiritually Sublime are 
the temple steps of religion as the -stars shine in the immeasureable sky 
above. Whatev cr IS mighty lu nature — storm, thunder, flood, volcamc 
eruption, death or annihilation — speaks of the poxver of God behind it 

Indian philosophy grew out of centuries of development, seldom 
contesting the original dogmas, which justified some kind of practical 
significance. The spiritual well being was at first conceived in self- 
control, and the philosophic wisdom was the spiritual nature above all 
desires and craving of blood and flesh The expenences of the ascetics 
and wisdom of the Upanishads are incontestable Sankaracharya, the 
greatest of all Vedantist scholars, urged that it being impossible to come 
to finality by logical reasons, which appeared so very differently to 
differentanglesof vision, It was better to depend on the Senptures for 
the final ascertainment of truth This made an opening for the Epics 
"" ♦X>rof 033 or \ B Keith’s •X History of Sanskrit Literature,’ Pages 479-SO 



nnd Paranns to a vcrv high place m the Indian mind, The 

DcMjnim a^id Pitnjajna of ihc Upanishads icvcal the doctrines of 
cnnncipation and rc^lnrih A man of deeds is Itahlc to rc-hnth| whereas 
the man of knowledge ne\er rclin ns to caith The wise found it very 
con\cnicnt to explain awaj the inequalities of this life as results of the 
pa^t life, wiihoui cntcrlaimug the untoward circumstances The Ihcoiy 
of dccdorKarnn, re birth and emancipation introduced the fiction of the 
Tpics and Hindu injlhologj These dogmas found expression in the 
characters of the npiC'> with the recognised Instoraal events and 
inadents to lend colour; as it were, to establish some sort of scientific 
truth with the a^.unl cxpcucnccs of ilic national lierocs of the laud 
so much lo^cd and revered But all these dogmas wcic challenged and 
replaced uUimaich l>\ the devotional ideal of another sect who were of 
spiritual enjov mcnl in Blnkii, like the nltruwtic goal of the Mahaynp 
Buddhists 

Dr Hopkins discussed the nUcr-rclaiion of the two Indian Epics 
and IS posiii\cly of the opinion that there arc good reasons to support 
that the Uttarakanda of the Ramnyana and tlic BharalaSamhita bear a 
close affinitjx He sajs — 

'Thcomtnon tnUi thnt roTi'iin apirt from this plin'io of the poomn, aro fow, 
and fur’i mav bo nUrlbutol to tho gr^iirral slock of togondarv tradition 

VVh»n v *<5 h\vo p»vslcd off ontor (nnd in t nro inchidod with ono exception, 

if it an oxcAplion otl roforenr^^n toVolmiki in tho great kpic)» wo havo loft 

iwooplc?, one of tvbirhi^ a co nplot^ v\aolo the otlior a congonos of Incongraou*! 
fitono? grouped about a control tnlo both built on tho ^arao foundation of pbraso, 
and proverb and in part over tbo ^amo ground of Utornr> allusion, both with 
h^ro*! of samo tvp^ (who«o «unilarit> «trlking), and both arranged on tho 
satno general plan, a court scono, whoro tbo plot U laid, n ponod of baniBhmont 
in a forest f wno, followed bj a citv *irono, whoro an nllj Is gamod, and then by 
battlo*sconea Ono of thoao Upics claims priority, but tho cloira after all la not 
that tho groat ]ioot I nro ntod I-.pic ]>ootr>, but that ho Arat *\\ roto on l^pic In Sloka 
Torao in a Kavyn or artistic style \s tho Uainavaua is mninl> in Slokas of a more 
reHnod stylo than tho Vfalmbharata and tho Kavya or artistic olomont is really 
much more pronounced, and as, further, it h liighU probable that Epic pootry was 
(Iret written in tho mlxluro of rougher Sloka nnd tristubh characteristic of tho 
Vfahabharata, this claim so stated, ma> In general ho allowed, without impugning 
tho relatively greater ogo of tho othor Epic Professor Jacobi admits that the 
metre of the Kama>ana is more roflnod, but the explanation ho gives is that It was 
a product of that East whoro poetic art was first dovolopod’** 

He says **Apantaratamas is called the Teacher of the Vedas 
(“termed by some Pracinagarbha“),“ and Narada knew the difference 
between Samkhya and Yoga, but ho docs not give any such place to 
Valmiki Narada and Aparatama are the authors of the Bharata Sam- 
hita, as IS evident from the Narayani section of the Mahabharata 

• p;*, Uopkins* “Tho Great Epu^ India, *’ Pages 78i79 and 07 
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Dr (fopkin'; liT^ puhlmhcd Imoks entitled “India Old and New" 
and ‘The Great Dpic of Itidn", giving hts own views in a way only 
to ndinilc the Anrient In Inn Go h and their worshippers It confirms 
the wndom of the ancient seers in hanniiig the reading of religious hooks 

hcrcncs 

One nn )nnll\ i:^rcc uith f}ic cogency of the argumentsof a mau 
uho-c miin object )ns been to c.'lahli^h that the Chnstnn ideal, legends 
and religion \\crc not Mrro\\cd from an\ other religion of the East 
For It IS held that (lie hfo, events md miracles of Sn Krishna, Buddha, 
talh with tliosc of Christ 

In tiic Rig Veda thcdi\mit\ of speech (Vac) 5133 that she elects 
whom she lo\cs and makes him miglit} She is simpl}’' Saraswati, the 
dcit\ of speech, wlngli with eloquence IilvC the tide of a nver which 
IS transparent, carries everything with it, quenches the thirst and moves 
the heart to exclaim witli relief ' \h’ and makes the body cool The 
eloquent argument of \Vc^te^n scholars like Dr Hopkins would have 
been utwcrcd with the triumphant vonc of victory, had it not been for 
the fact that the geological Ijibtor} of a countr3 is responsible for its 
religious and philosophical evolution and culture The conditions 
under which gojs and philo5oph> grew are no longer a matter of dis- 
pute, much less to scholars who hav^c studied ancient Sansknt literature 
and phIIolog^ 

M} nads of ages have come and gone \owhere but in India the 
angry elements of Nature fight with such conspicuous ferocity as to 
create notions m the minds of people to ascribe divinity to natural 
forces The deities of A.n icnt India in fish, tortoise, boar, hon-headed 
man, dwarf, axc-beanng Parasurama, bow-and-arrow-beanng Rama, 
plough-shouldering .Balarama and last, though not least, loving 
hero of peace and divinit} Sn Krishna to make the world realise the 
attributes of the mcditativm philosophic Narayana, were demonstrat- 
ing different divisions of geological penods, Palaeozoic, Tertiary, etc 
The pnmevml geological ages in the order of the theory of evolution 
IS manifested in the Hindu Pouranic incarnations of God 

The Epics describe the great truth that the test proves the worth 
of a man, c^eposes his vice and bngntens his virtue, for he who wins 
without resistance can hardly be credited with the glory of success 
In conflict and adversity’’, when one gets the mastery of one’s failings, 
a man proves his culture and wisdom No one can employ himself 
better than in purifying his innate nature by culture and fortitude, as if 
regulated b}” the will and spirit of God m the silent working of the inner 
man The conception of Narayana is the inner man of the universe 



who was roused by the strong will of Brahma, the enlightened soul 
who seizes every external circumstance to work out the salvation of 
the body and soul to become a fitting example to the world of illusion, 
merged in sensual desires, jealousy, vanity and ambition and sinking 
daily to perdition. The greatest punishment of God seems to have 
been the infliction of ignorance and absence of reason and knowledge 
The noblest and the worthiest are the objects of jealousy to the inferior 
class of men who are called the Asuras. 

The Asuras and Devas were the divisions of human creation in 
the early prosperous days when all men were good, which was called 
the Satya Juga, It was not till the success of one created envy in 
the other that the unsuccessful, idle men of sensual pleasures nurtured 
in them envy, jealousy and insolence and became inclined to do wrong 
and mischief to others Calumny they dnnk with greedy ears, insolence 
IS the natural result of prosperity, and jealousy and envy are the 
outcome of the uncultured mind The ill-omened curses of ignorance 
took possession of the sons of the same father Kasyapa for want of 
culture and education They did not inherit virtue and vice from 
their father, it was their own creation It is the curse of a family, the 
curse of a nation, when the majority of men suffer from vanity 
and vacation of spint Then war and fighting become inevitable 
This 13 depicted m the early three Parvas of the Mahabharata With 
the description of the war between the Devas and Asuras, which 
resulted m the victory of the Devas, the Bharata Samhita began 

Many Vedic matters actually formed part of the Bharata Samhita, 
but were incorporated in the Mahabharata in such a vague manner 
that Western scholars conclude that the three Parvas — ^Paushya, Pou- 
lama and Astika — ^lie outside the scope of the Mahabharata proper 

Samjaya and Soumatn (Lakshman) are the two important charac- 
ters ancillary to the heroes to develop the theme of the two Epics In 
Panchavimsa Brahraana one finds mention of these two names in the 
chant relating to the victory of the Devas and Asuras '^and the death 
of a female Asura who used to lick off all the soma by Sumitra The 
great hero Lakshman, the son of Sunutra, was called Sauraitn, and 
cut the nose of the sister of Ravana when she made love overtures to 
Soumatn, which was the cause of the fight in the Ramayana Samjaya 
played a very important part in the Kuni Court Saumitra killed the 
invincible son of Ravana, who defeated the king of Heaven Indra and 
was distinguished by the name Indrajit The Saumitra chant m the 
Panchavimsa Brahraana is a wish-granting chant It runs thus — 

** The Goda and the Asuras made a compact that cattle should fall to the share 
of that of the two (contending) parties, which should vanquish (the other') By 
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m*'ans of tho SfimJaj j\ ( <\T3f\nUho Ga<is runqalshod tho Asuras Bocanso they had 
\anqmshol (the oth r) therefore, It is the samjava The Samjaya 

( •<ntnnn)i8appUol for gaiaiUK rattle (7) Tlioro i5 the Sauraltra ( saman) (the 
otnnt <if i^usnitra) (S) A (ror^nm) frraalo pacrifl^ o destroying ogre Dirgha 
Jibu hopt hero Hrkingat the (buttor of the) sacrincos Indra d. apaired of slaying 
hor \}\ an\ slratagom winterer Now, sumitra the Kutsa was n handsome (young 
man) To him h '( Indra ^ald — * tail her to tlu-e ’ Uo calliMl her to him She said 
to him 'This! ml} isunhnrdh} m«, but it la rather ploassnt to m} h^art* Ho 
(^umltra) came to an uad^rstanding v ith hor \t the trysting place they both 
(lndr\ and Sumitra) sVns hor That forsooth has boon at that moment their wish 
Tho '^aumitra ( samau) is n ^M8h granting chant Through this (saman) ho 
obtains 'tb*' f ulfllraont of ) bis i\ isb (^) (But) nn finaospicious) voice addressed 
him (^umitn lluis * Doln:^ f* gnad friend *) thou hast done a bloody deed* 

(In* f torm'^nt<d him, bo i>orformod austontlos, ho saw this Saumitra ( samun) 
Through it lie draao a\a a\ his gnof lie who, in landing has applied tho Saumitra 
( saman) ilrlros awaj his grief 

These arc part and parcel of the Blnrata Samhita and Samjaya and 
Saumitra clianU and prove tlic origin of the Epics from the Vedic 
hymns, wit i whicli the Bharata Samhita was so closely related The 
Mahabharata an 1 the Ramayana did not evolve out of the Bharata 
Samhita and embodied the rationalistic revolution of the later ages. 
The Bharata Samhita was a book uhich related the fight between the 
Dcvms and Asuras and the Vc lie gods acknowledged Narayana as 
their Father and Creator of the Univers 2 , whereas the Indian Epics 
describe the feats of the illustrious kings and their priests wath in- 
carnations of Narayana in Rama and Knshna, etc. They belong to 
distinct periods of time and describe the manners, customs and religion 
of distinct centres 


• FancA% ima^i Br ih uma, J23 
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N'lriNanii used to be in\x)kcd at the outset of an undertaking and 
the Indian Epics and Puranas have done it invanabl}^ Even Sankara- 
chnr)‘a, the most celebrated exponent of the Adwaita Vedanta, followed 
the practice m Ins great commentar}" on the Shnmad Bhagwad Gita. 
Butitis\cr) unfortunate that the wcll-knoun Narajana invocation Sloka 
has often been nnsuUcrprclcd and misconstrued, and many great stu- 
dents of the Indian Epics Im\c been misled b3Mt, The commentator 
Nilkantin, hov,c%er, is correct, and the great book Snmad Bhagabata 
verj clearh enunciated the true meaning of the invocation Sloka m 
question ’ 

It is Slid that the Vedas, the Epics and the Puranas \\ ere all 
handed dotvn bj tradition and the Hindus religiously followed them. 
The Hindus hear from their astrologers ver}" short accounts of their 
past historj from the verj Salja-Juga, vith the names of gods and 
great kings they uorshipped and the prophcc} of the coming events of 
the New Year, on the New Year's da} every jear with a religious devo- 
tion and faith This i*^ the best of all traditions and in it the worship 
of Kara} ana is declared m the Sntya-Juga and no other gods arc men- 
tioaed. The names of the famous ancient kings of Satya-Juga are 
Baibasvata Manu , Ikshaku, Bah, Pnthu, Mandhala, Pururaba, Dhuadhu- 
mar and Kartabirjyarjuna, 

Time has been divided by Ancient Indian sages into the distinct 
divisions of Salya, Ircla, Dwapara and Kali ages, but having regard to 
the fact that the Epics and Puranas published accounts of men and 
events, making kings and sages of Satya and Treta contemporary mth 
those of Dwapara and Kali, one can hardly look upon these divisions 
as correct and convincing. This may be said also about the different 
cycles of Manu, and the intelligent Brahmins invented the legend of 
an unbmely deluge Akahka Prolaya’' in the first cycle of time, 
Swambhuva Manantaraya, in which Kapila, the founder of the Samkhya 
School of Philosophy flourished 

The great sage Kapila requested his grandfather, Swambhuva Manu, 
to grant him a region where he could pursue his rationalistic enquiries, 

^ ^a^^l}ana is flujierlor to the inexprcsalblo and of tho umverao has emanated 
from the in^xprcssiblo AU these worlds and tho earth of Boven lalanda coneiBt 
in the embryo of the nmverao ^ X 
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»nit tlic gre-it progenitor rcfu=;e(i him this prayer, saying that he eould 
pursue It an} v\licrc he hkccl great contemporary sages were each 
connected with a particular school of Vcdic learning, but Kapila was 
unconnected with an}, and tins is \\ hat is *^ought to be brought out by 
this legend, and hence Ivapila laid S\'}amhhuva under a curse by which 
he deluged the world with a flood from wlncli it was finally rescued by 
Bralinn through the assi^antc of Nara}ana This legend probably 
refers to tlic c\olution of the cult of Kara} ana worship • 

The Kalika Piinm, an important book recording all the details of 
that deluge, dosi riltrs Kapila as the author of an untimel} deluge which 
submerged tlic world The word Akalika (Untimel}) Pralaya cannot 
refer to the natural phenomenon of flood, hut refers to the great intellec- 
tual ferment which Kapih caused among all classes of men In fact, 
hi^ doctrines were rcvolulionar} that the Brahmins were, at first, at 
their V its' end to adjust their mode of life with his new philosophy He 
stands between the old age of materialism, rcfiected m the worldimess 
of sacrifices, and the new school of idealism, which is contemporaneous 
with tlic promulgation of the csotcnc mctaph}sics of the Upanishads 

Yet the school of Kapila is Brahmanic He gave a new definition 
of the word * Brahmana who according to the older view was a mut- 
terer of Vcdic h}Tnns and who performed and supervised sacnfices 
But the new Brahman is one who has become a part of the Brahma, 
the supreme soul through the sacrifice of self 

The legend of Kapila throws much light on Narayana worship. 
Nilkantha, the great commentator of the Mahabharata, bore out the great 
Kapila's theor} in explaining the Nara} ana invocation Sloka of the 
Mahabharata and said that the Sloka in question was the composition 
of V}asa himself, who incorporated the Bharata Samhita into the Maha- 
bharata 

The god IS remembered as Narayana m the beginning of the world; 
it IS compounded of the words— “Kara” and ''Ayana"; (The 
compound word means one who enters into Nara, a name of the 
Brahmanda, ^ c , God, the creator of all ) Nara means— consaousness 
in\olved m illusion, the individual This Nara is being con- 
noted by the word Narottama as he has the consciousness of an 
individual supenor to the inanimate, Narayana, whose Self as 
the cause of all is supenor to that individual That supreme con- 
<;ciousness, the true knowledge of the infinite, is Brahma, and is 
the real Self bc}ond the tinuerse of this illusioned individual, hence 
he has been rcasonabl} desenbed with an epithet Narottama Nara is 

• Kalika Poraiia Dratnmsa Adhyaya 



intended to denote Brahnianda, whose place of rest and entrance are the 
all-pervading soul Narayana. Nara, who has been m unison with the 
human body created by his own illusion, is called Jiba 

The word Narottama denotes that he realises the supreme Brahma, 

‘ bowing unfailingly down to that goddess of speech, Saraswati, who 
illuminates the true knowledge of the Narottama, Nara and Narayana’ 
and the book styled Jaya or Bharata could vanquish the receding illu- 
sory world, making one free from worldly desires The word Jaya is 
used in the sense to confer victory in human pursuit of Dharma, Artha, 
Kama and Moksha, the ultimate goal of humanity to realise divinity 
After bo\Nung down to that Narayana and Nara, that supremely merciful 
divine speech entered into a book called Jaya for the knowledge of the 
people The glory of the son of Parasara, the limit pf whose kindness 
cannot be expressed, lay m his trying to unveil the mystery of the four- 
teen branches of learning in such a manner as to be accessible to the 
mediocre and the dullard, with a view to reform their evil inclinations 
by opening the flood-gates of religious piety through examples from the 
past history of Indian civilisation 

Nara and Narottama mean that guide of men who can perfect the 
body and soul together by his own example. The heroes and heroines 
of the two great Indian Epics, whom the Parana styled with the distinct 
name of Jaya, illustrate the perfect men and women who were translated 
to heaven as incarnations of the attnbutes or limbs of religion if not of 
God Himself. 

Narayana the alEpervadmg universal soul, however, should not be 
confounded with the sage Narayana, the composer of the Rig VedaPuru- 
sha Sukta (Rv. X, 90), whom the author of the Chronology of Ancient 
India wrongly alleges to be the son of Nara The Chaitanya Chantam- 
nta, the greatest philosophical work in Bengali by Kaviraj Knshna Das, 
the authoritative mouthpiece of the Chaitanya School of Philosophy, des- 
cribes the real conception of Narayana in a dialogue between Knshna 
and Brahma, 

Brahma says “Art thou not Narayana? I am gmng thou the reasons why thou 
art Narayana Thou art the Boul— the root of all beings in the creations both real 
and illusory As earth is the material cause of all eartheu wares, so art thou the 
cause of all beings - in thee does rest everyone The word *Nara' means, the sum of 
all entities and ‘Ayana’ means that which they dwell in Hence it followsKthat 
thou art the oltimate abode of all (Mula Narayana) This la one aspect of the argu- 
ment and let me present to thee the other one The incarnations such ns Purusha, 
etc., are the Lords of beings , but as regards majesiicity Thou art far superior to 
them Hence it follows that Thou art the ultimate Lord and source of all Mith 
Thy power do they protect the worlds. Hence the original Narayana art Thou and 
none else. Oh my glorious Lord, let me present to thee another aspect of the 
ment Infinite is the number of Brahmandas ^ai 
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Tl,... ,rt t,« u.tnr r,„. .rnt ..f th of -^ll il.o .rt. thu nro porfarmei m 

H.. r^n.xhl, tl. ln)nl.,ti„I,ofi,,.„ ,, 

uorl.l. r», i Nm, r.n in.ionr.xU. .mloH.th.pro.tdodorcrlij- Th^e As Tboo 

1 fr., I..t .„o. t) r nil Tbo,, nrt ih .upromn l^-d (Uula Aarajanar 

Kri.hnwrp.i.-, "Iiriliw, / do no f.IMtvjou Tdat ^ararana (whom voa 
t l)tlT*'rlK in l)j ofran IjXo *"hj] of 

I rAhm r j I * U ta if,|o tl nr tho^o ^nrl^adn who lire in tho o an 
hlr , f,U of ar rrnro»; Ths |„rt. r/.f' threo Sira>nnfl% nameU, 

tin o/ff’ Mho Jir^ in »fn / ri 'in of j rirrarv c*imc^ t he ot‘jer who I ins m th^'o^eia 
<( nilU hfu! tf o^'io-uh', Ur A in tin I nmniif untcr-t create! with the help of 
iltuMon .1 ipjnrUm t. it <177771) The^o three kinds of dweU 

In ite wiirr. -irn .n^nif-t of nlllcart^ and tf 0 one who is called Purusha 
K ♦hr ^niil of ihr I fjji, Tf n onr w| o h<'* lu Ihc j ritn*\al wutrrs ia the a‘)Dl of 
flira n\ •'t nrh! 1 ^7>^I n n It^o of the unufr/>e Hewhoiie»in tbo ocean of 

milk ti c>n* i of tho f nirt< f indiTidtinl hcinp-^ illiMion bowere* smaiJ it may 
Ir r^u to trier 1 in t! n nli*nrrftnr i of the-*" Mirct) Nflrajan3S» bat hnshna irhoij 
l?i»- f lurth in rnJjtj m t ■) th< m m ontirely bereft of ilfu^ion ^Ilrre Kariraj Gosrrami 
hn* f'^rn* njt bn atifrn out la a ijn >f iti uj froTi friricni ^ridhira a c ♦znineat'irr on 
the Mxl rnlJ) icr * J> ^inmn^j njt)j Nararam nb<? M called tbo foarih of the 
'•rimiil JU aj^awnt < 1 nj>t r I " P ok /I 1 here t/jo Swanji has stated in a rerao *Tbe 
^lrflt (fteC) thcHirTfii^’ Girhhi and flo Knrana are Ibo different altnbates of 
tin suprciuo f/ird i^lnt m diffireat from thoj * three attributes fs flis real 

s^'Jf ) Tliouj;h tlio^e tbreo nti 1 *5 il u^i m vet the> aro not the least laflaenced 
b\ it Tb V all are ab>re IIIumto (Here the author confirms him«elf by a 
c|Udnfion from tbo ''rim ad Illti^nunr thajtter 1I« book 1 nhere Suta is address- 
itip Saiin ika and otbor-< Here 1 0 the iraje^ti itr of the Lord that like the 

nn !©r*t3rdin^ that dwells in Him Ho is not ontanjjled in tht attributes of illusion 
bmalni\s ho’d-i Hh nwn ) lb m art tin ultimate al>o *e of tho*e three, what 
doubt tboro tl cn can I^e timt Tbou art th final Naravat af Naravana of the Parnbyo 
ccan (suj ert"r ai»btre' wlo^* pirts are the e three is but a bird of manifestation 
of Thiro Tlmu tl^treforo con^MtutL^t the final Narayana^* 


The cxpHmtion [iropoundccj reprc'^cnti* the iien-po/nt of the greaU 
C't ten liLT of the ngo, Chiinn^n, who realised the teachings of the 
great \ ^a-a and hi^ o«n light c'cplained the uord "Love" to his 
disciple-, in the easic-l method possible The author of Chaitanya 
Chantamrita I"; the \\cl[-ki ouii interpreter of his a lens and is univer- 
sally accepted as an authority on the Chaitanya philosophy 


Unfortunately tin-- Sloka has been utilised to identify Nara and 
Naray ana with Arjuna and Vasu-De\a, respecuaely, which is not the 
real meaning The word “iNara" means the Supreme being from which 
water i-- said to liaac fiowed The word "Narayana” means the supreme 
bciiig in repose on the hood of Vasuki, the snake-god, m the midst of 
ctcnml w atcr rhi= =1 ml olism is deeply connected with the metaphysi- 
cal speculations of the Aryans regarding the functions of the active 
pniiciplcs of life, the theory of creation and the attributes of diimity 
U is in Ihi- light that the words arc explained in Manu Samhiia, bhaga- 
bata and later Puranas (Manu Samhila, ist Chapter, 10 verse) 






liic school of N^ridn and with the help of uhich Vedic 

pnctiu> wt-c resu-utnted m a dcstnhlc fom, became the starting 
pomtoi 1 co>nprc)nij‘^e hciuecn tJio orthodox and the neir school of 
thought rhere cannot be aii\ doubt that this happj s}nlhe5i> wis tie 
philosophical Intkgrviund of the Hinrata Samhita In this connection 
It will be wortli V hilc to ad\crt to the fables of the Bharata Samhita oa 
\ Inch the giant structure t!:c Mahabliarata wa^ built The birth of 
\ara>ana < carrier (Bahana) Garuda, for UTcaking \engeance on Indra^ 
Is gi\ cn m A‘:tika lMr\ a It is ^'xid that Indra laughed at the Balakhilla 
Rislii> wnen they were collecting Pala^h hrancliC'* for the sacrifice of the 
well-known sage Kas\npa The s:or\ of Gajendra Moksbam in the 
-Vstika Parva is con^ulcrc 1 to be the p-ologuc of tue great Epic, the 
Mahabharata It is the sto^y of GarudaV releasing of the fighting 
elephant and to^toi-c, who w^crc two Brahmin brother- m tneir pre\iou- 
birth and had been conxerted into tlic^e beasts b\ their mutual curses but 
could not fo’*get their old quarrel and were continuing it m their present 
b'T*. 1 tao Thej w'e'c released from tneir mo'Cal coiK, when they could 
not extricate themselves and thought of Gol Narajana in their dire 
distress In their death struggle the cl phant pra3cd to God Narayana 
for dehvercnce and Garuda ca-'ied tie fighting beast:^ and ate them up 
The Bala-Khihis, wno were hanging oa the branch of a tree wath 
their heads downwards, were earned bj Garuda to a place in the 
Himalayas wnerc they were left unmolested on surer ground From 
the legend about them m the Manabharata it was quite palpable that 
the3 were really the objects of ridicule m it, bat were eventually 
P’*oxnded wath a bette^ and re:>D2ctabIc place where the gods dwell It 
IS well-known that the Khilas represented a later stratum of Rigvedic 
poetry "The word 'Khilas’ means 'supplement'" This name in 
itself indicates that they were texts which were collected 
and added to the Samhita only after the latter had already been con* 
eluded Some of tnem were very early compositions The eleven 
Vala*Khilva hymns which are found at the end of Book VIII were 
supplement'' of this tx pe These are the so-called Dana-Sruti or praises 
of gifts, panegyrics commemorating the liberality of princes towards 
the pmestly singers employed by them That these Vala-lvhilyas were 
a body of recluses gixen to much worldlmess is borne out by the 
Bhagaxmta Parana (3rd Skanda, lOth Chapter) where they are desenbed 
as one of the four order=, of anchontes who retained or stored their food 
and did not give it up till they got fresh food 

The Astika Parva (Adi Parvn, Chapter 45) and Sana Parva (Chap- 
ter gS) of the Mahabharata make it clear that Jamtkaru and Aslika 
were no other then Agastya and his son D idhshyau, cihds lllabaha* 
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The identity of Jaratkaru with Agastya would be evident if the 
account, in Adi Parva, Chapter 45, of Jaratkaiu seeing his ancestors 
hanging head downwards over a big hole and being exhorted by them 
to liberate them by marrying and producing a son and his carrying out 
their wish, and the account, m Bana Parva, Chapter 96, of Agastya 
seeing his ancestors hanging head downwards over a hole and being 
exhorted by them to produce a son and his carrying out their wish, are 
read together, and the identity of Astika too with Illabaha would be 
further clear if the denvation of the name Illabaha (i.e , earner of fuels 
for Vedic sacrificial rites) be compared with that of the name Astika 
(^ 6., believer in Vedic religion and rites) {vide Bana Parva, Chapter 99 
and Astika Parva, Chapter 15) 

En passanif the student of the Epics might profitably also compare 
the name Illabaha with the name Ilia, the piogenitorof the Indian 
kings and the name lilabrita, the place where Ilia lived with Buddha, as 
also with the name Illabila, motl ei of Kuvera, the deity or demon 
presiding over wealth. 

The place where Lopamudra was marned to Agastya as w^here 
the rivers, Saraswati and Chamasa, met. Dhaumya describes the 
Agastya shnne and Ins hermitage as a shrine of Baruna Agast3"a 
was the famous chastiser of the Asuras against ^\hom the Devas 
were advised by Narayana to seek his help The destruction of 
Batapi and the invulnerable associates of Bntta, the Kalkeyas, nas 
accomplished by Agastya It ^^as he who drove the enemies of 
the Aryans from the summit of the Vindhya ranges to Southern 
India, which is allegorically referred to as Ins stopping the over- 
growth of that mountain over the path of the Sun, and saved the 
extermination of the Nagas through the ability of Ins son in the snake 
sacrifice of Janmejoya Agastya 's great mission of making the Nagas 
peaceful and civilised was not fulfilled in his hfe-time, but his sou 
succeeded, and this uas allegorically referred to in the stopping of the 
war of Naga-extermination by Janmejoya m his 5>nakc sacrifice under- 
taken by the Sukra family, who bore a great grudge against the Nagas 
as referred to in the Astika Parva 

Sumukha, the son of the king of the Nagas, was marned to Gunake- 
shi, the daughter of Indra’s charioteer, Maiah, and this explains why 
•ludra espoused the cause of the Nagas, his chanoteer*s relation^, 
when they were threatened with destruction b} Janmejo^a^s snake 
sacrifice But the Nagas, inspitc of their fnendship b} the mamage 
alliance wnth the chanotcer of Indra, could nut protect their king 
lakshaka, who was about to be drawn into tue flames of Janmejoya^s 
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sicnficc. uhcn it wii the Naraynna worshipper Astika, the son of 
Agistia, uho sa^c(l them l.y asking for a gift from the king ,n the 
siincwayas Baimna, the dwarf Aaatar of Narayana, had done for 
driving Bill from Heaven 

From till*; It \mI 1 ippcir that both Kapiia and Agasha were follow- 
er*, of the Niii}ini cult \gistya's meeting with Rama, the great 
hero of the Ranii}ana ind In^ *^tippl^ing Rimi with the weapon with 
which he ultimalcl> killed Rivam, ire v cr 3 significant, as is also the 
important part Agistyi pla3cd in the destruction of the Kalkeya 
And It IS significant tint heroc-, of the Rama3ana and the Mahabharata 
arc all represented as Nara3ani worshippers 

It IS wcll-knowm that the Dravidians were the tree and serpent 
worshippers of India, and when che Ar 3 ^ans came to know them, it was 
not as enemies or conquerors, but rather as their instructors, and for 
that the great Agastya was deified as Tamir Mum, whom the Tamil 
race identify with Cinopus, the brighter star in the Southern Heaven 
He pla 3 ed a very important part in both the Indian Epics To him 
and his disciples the Dravidians owed much It was Agastya who 
wrote the first Tamil Grammar, which is now obsolete, but the grammar 
written b3" his personal disciple Tholka-painir, is read up to this day 
by students of Shen Tamil Agastya's family was thus lost to the 
Aryabarta, and it is said that the Dravidians form one of the great 
groups of earl3’ peoples of India wno were never entirely displaced from 
their onginal home in Southern India 

Both the Rama3mna and the Mahabharata preached the Narayana 
cult in preference to the Vedic gods The invocation Sloka contains 
reference to Saraswali, the goddess of flowing speech and sacred nvers 

The most beneficent and delectable gifts of Nature m India are 
rivers, mountains and fertile fields full of food, drink and minerals 
The old seers lavished upon their names epithets full of poetic signifi- 
cance The mam nvers with their tnhutanes flowing down from 
the icy pinnacles piercing the very heavens fulfil a great function in 
the economic life of the country, the importance of which one can hardly 
exaggerate The nvers of India not only perform the important work 
of fertilising the soil but they add to it, teanng down mountain sides 
in their rapid flow and bearing with them loads of earth and debns of 
rocks, for ultimate deposit on the plains 

The fertile soil of the nver plains affords vast potential wealth 
Agriculture has been the chief industry m India and the incamaUon 
of God Balaram, Knshna’s brother, is represented as carrying a plough 



IS the best instrument to establish peace amongst nations fighting l^or 
economic solutions, and the heroine of the Ramayana is represented as 
coming out from the furroH of the agricultural field. Sila was a Vedic 
character and \\as subsequently adopted in the Epic It is said that 
the Brahman sages taught what they heard from the mouth of God 
Xaray ana, u ho recovered the Veda from the possession of the Asuras 
after slaying them, and thus the Veda was preached. The traditional 
seven seers of Ancient India w cic the advance guards of Indian civilisa- 
tion and arc respected and honoured cv^cn non by offerings of water to 
them as progenitors of the Hindu race and religion 

Like all ancient races the Indo-Aryans u ere a nomadic tribe and 
they were patriarchal m their earliest systems of society and govern- 
ment The chieftain of a clan or the father of a family was at once the 
warnor and the priest By degrees the gifted families who learned 
the Vedas and composed hy mns became the guides and instructors 
of the general public and their chiefs or Kings One whose prayer 
was successful was called a Brahman and those w’ho chanted the 
appropriate hy^mns and offered sacrifices to provide against untoward 
events were Brahmans, As rains and drought were very important 
for agriculture, Indra was worshipped as the God of clouds, Agnl 
as the God of fire, Varuna as Dyavspitar and the encompassing sky 
and so on The original Rig Veda contains not only the hymns to 
those gods, but also the story' of a fight bctw'ccn the Devas and the 
Asuras, between Viswamittra, a representative of the Royal warrior 
class, and Vasistha, the Aryan sage from whom was descended the 
reviser of the Bharata Samhita, which formed the nucleus of both the 
Indian Epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, 

The Vedic hymns, handed dowm through many generations in un- 
broken succession from mouth to mouth, were respected as the most 
valuable body of oral traditions in existence Even now there are 
Brahmans who can repeat from memory the whole of the Vedic verses 
which they learnt in their childhood The destructive climate of India 
and the constant fights amongst the clans made the human mind the 
safest repository of these Vedic hymns and they w'ere thus justly con- 
sidered to have emanated from the mouth of the maker of the world, 
who resides inside the human frame and is in a way the director and 
retainer of human knowledge and culture 

The Hindus divided time according to the phases of the moon 
The sacred Zend Avcsia of the Ancient Persians attubutes the final 
dispersion of ihe Aryan family to some great natural cataclysm winch 
brought about a disastrous change of climate at the site of their ancient 
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iiOTie It IS Slid lhal they advaacci upon the roaa of knowledge and 
culture through the narrow defiles of the Himalayas and descended 
upon the northern plains of Hindustan Pnilologicalrcscarchcssucceed- 
ed in lifting the \ cil and throwing important light upon the habits and 
customs of the Ancient Indo-Ar^an family They used horses, oxen, 
dogs, goats, and cows in their domestic and social life and ^ used ploughs, 
boats and carts fhe Rig Veda illumines briefly the religious beliefs 
social and faniil} customs of the people They knew the use of weapons 
of iron, bow and arrow, and were con\crsaiU with dhc art of weaving 
The woman was respected as the founder and propagator of the race. 

The Vcdic religion in its earliest pliasc originated in the simple 
and child-hkc reverence of the healthy primitive mind of the Aryans for 
the various manifestations of Natural forces, whom it sougat to propitiate 
and to whom prayers were addressedr These pra3'cr5 were extemporised 
at diCfcrent times and on different occasions b} tlie Vcdic sages and 
uttered m a \oicc suited to the occasion which gave rise to the hymns 
The phonetic modulation was well adapted to the sentiment w^hich the 
hymn provoked Fear, admiration, desire and exultation, each has a 
corresponding natural sound which was reproduced in the utterances 
of the hymn embodying it, Tne sounds Udatta, Unudatta, etc , are 
copied from Natuie, and therefore great importance was attached to 
correct pronunaation 

When the particular objects for w’hich the Vedic hymns were com- 
posed, were attained by the composers, they were held in great esteem 
and evoked a sort of special sanctity Thus great importance came to 
be attached also to correct and exact reproductions of these hymns, 
which were supposed to supennduce results which had attended their 
first recital At first, however, as is natural with early beliefs, medita- 
tion of the inner meaning of the hymn wath closed eyes was practised. 
But Vedic hymns were not only prayers but contained the accumulated 
wisdom of the race 

The icy, white-coloured mountain ranges, surrounded b 3 ^ mighty 
watercourses, were the abode of the ancient seers and were described 
as the w'^hite island They lay unexplored and uncomprehended by the 
ignorant inhabitants of the plains below, and to them appeared as the 
abode of the gods, emancipated seers and departed ancestors Over 
the wide expanse of the Indian Ocean, the air came laden with moisture. 
The land around the sea discharged its stored up heat from its 
breast and drew, by the heavenly mechanism of winds, the life-giving 
moisture-laden air from the sea These are what we call the South- 
West monsoon, the soft humid wand, blowing up from the Indian 
Ocean and carrying wath it the means of livelihood for millions The 
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Narada in Svctad^^^pa, winch is represented in both as being the strong- 
hold of Narayana worship The identity of themes and the style of 
namtion followed in the Utlarakanda and the Narayana section of the 
Mahahharata clearly establish the fact that the base of the two Indian 
Lpics IS the same, and that the thesis proposed to be propounded b} 
Ijoth IS the same. One is thus driven to the c'^amination of the substrata 
of both in order to fix the Uttarakanda as the base of the Epic of the 
Rama3mia, and the Bharata Samhita as that of the Mahahharata 

The Bharnta Samhita refers to a ver}*- ancient penod with accounts 
of the kings mentioned in the Vedas The inter-relation betw^een the 
Uttarakanda and the Bharata Samluta is so close that one is tempted 
to believe that the}’ might have been identical The Bharata Samhita 
has admittedly undergone greater changes and got merged in the 
Mahahharata, and therefore the legends one comes across in the Bharata 
Samhita may be more clearly understood as to their synthetic form from 
their version in Uttarakanda than from the current Mahahharata The 
legends w^hich ongmall} constituted the Bharata Samhita have been 
altered and scattered liclter-skclter throughout the vast ocean of the 
Mahahharata, the Ramayana and the Puranas 

In these days of scientific cnquines and discoveries the intricate 
question of Godhead is no less interesting 

Narayana is addressed as the universal soul in Vedic literature 
There are one hundred and eight authoritative Upanishads, which 
w’cre enumerated as Garbho and Rama Upanishads in the discourses 
between Rama and his devotee Hanuman Likewise, there are two 
Narayana Upanishads, one being thirteen times greater than the 
other. The smaller one contains quotations from all the four Vcdic 
Upanishads, proving that everyw’here Narayana is held to be the Uni- 
versal soul All the gods emanate from Him, including the twelve 
Adityas, eleven Rudras and eight Basus All the Vedas sprang from 
Him and enter into Him This is the essence of the Rig Vedic Upani- 
shads Narayana is eternal, who is within and wuthout, in all directions, 
spotless, desireless, actionless, beautiful and single, having no one beside 
Himself He w ho knows Him becomes Vishnu May good be to all I 
The Sama-Vedic Upanishad follows thus — 

flrafc, ** namns next and then Narayana, whioh altog^^ther make 
eight vowel8~(A TJ Ma=‘OM* two, 'Nnmna* two and 5 m the last) Ono who 
minds this eight-voweled address lives npto his maximum age of longevity, pure in 
speech, becomes the lord of beings (Prajapati k the possessor of wealthi the owner of 
cows and finally attains immortality ’* 

The last is from the Atharva Vedic Upanishads — 

“The essence of Pranava consist in letters ‘A% and which is Brahma, all 
blessedness, the ultimate existence and the real self of all beings, by uttering which 
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tho Toffis get emnncipatod from Uio worldlj bondage of births and deaths, the canse 
of all TTorldlj desires He \>ho practices tho incantation, goos to Uaikunthn I 
boxr down to ^n^a^ana who is roproaontodin 'OM * 

“ The white cloud of direct solf«kno\N lodge Ims tno lustro of lightning, favour 
able to It is tho lotu^^ oyediPundankasksha) and tho unfailing Vishnu, tho destroyer 
of Madhn, son of Dovaki Nnrijam omniprosont m all boings, himself being 
one Hois not tliocanso himself hut is tho receptacle of causes He is tho ultlmnto 
realitj denoted bj ‘OH’ ” 

The Vedas were learnt, practised and coircctly interpreted at 
the sacrifices, and when Narayana rescued the Veda from Madhu and 
Kaitabha, He^^as given the name of Hayagnba It is quite natural 
that when the horse was esteemed as the most valuable of all posses- 
sions, people natuially invested it with divine ottributes The sun 
was represented in the horse and the sacnficers sat facing the direction 
in which the sun rose every day The horse sacrifice became the 
greatest of all sacnfices, wherein the great God Narayana was worship- 
ped from time immemorial 

In this world of flux and motion, where birth and death are mere 
passing phenomena, w^hat could give man a sure feeling of eternity ? 

God IS revealed to man when he pioceeds to the enquiry of the 
raieon d*€trc :{s to w’ho has created him, for what purpose and what 
wall be his end? These thoughts lead him to the conception and realisa- 
tion of God-head, He discovers in Nature melodies from the murmuring 
of streams, the rustling of leaves, the sweet songs of birds and the hum- 
ming of bees He imitates the melodies of nature and composes hymns 
and poems embodied in the sounds of Udatta, Unudatta and Svarita. 
They represent sound which comes from the naval, the throat, the brain, 
and woven m a harmonious form by the last, viz, the Pratitha, 

IS the holiest of words in Vedic literature, because it is a combination 
of 'A', and and which, if properly pronounced by a person, 
causes an inner enlightenment in Ins brain cells and transports him 
into a state of exultation in which he sees the reflection of the inner 
light which IS visualised m the God-head Gayatn or Savitn, the 
mother of Veda, consisting of 24 words, has the same esoteric and 
mystical significance Ihuswhen the Omnipotent Father is invoked 
through the sincere and feeling Vedic hymns, the devotee wants not 
only to secure his favours through them, but also tries to realise that 
the gods above have accepted the offerings made in the sacnfices 

With the progress of time these sacnfices became very popular 
religious and educational institutions, in which kings and sages acquired 
fame as patrons and instructors of learning and religion, a ^ 

sacnfices soon came to have a very great political and spirP 



fiiincf I (Tilrui prrfoiiitfis ind imtialon of tlicsc sacnficcs became 
rc\ci<<l Silers (boirgbt cipablc of confernnK boons on kings and to 
expiate their ic( uiijuJait d miis 1 hej *'Oon cinic fo be distinguished 
l>} the IUIln of Miinrsfn, Bialumrsln niul Debarsin, and kings and 
people paid then homage Their i^ccame lau*^, liicir blessings 

were eagerly ^oug)it to ensure suctc^-.nnd victory and their curses were 
dreaded The} preached tlic supremacy of the same God Nara}ana 
oter the Vedie gods 1 /ic origin of religion nn} be traced to the 
natural fear of death, to whuh man in hi^ ignoranec is subjected It 
came to l>e gcneiallj believtd that 1)} good conduct, and religious obscr- 
\aiiccs and rites, he could attain prospentj^ and renown m the present 
world and lica\cn hcicaftcr lie rcdiscd that the inner man, ic, the 
soul, IS eternal, and that spiritual blibs can onl} be attained through the 
consciousness of the Paraniatman, as it aloac can confer on him eternal 
bliiS He tan tlicn face tlic world without fear, overcome sorrow and 
grief calml} and eiijo} peace of mind e\en in the midst of the direst 
cahmil}, prnaiion and mibcr} Thi^ is the cardinal doctrine on which 
the Vedas grew or were bifurcated from the one Veda 

God speaks in the books of religion of all nations In the 
Bible the Almighty like the sound of manj water^, spoke in clear 
and piercing tones abo\c the stormy tumults and the people at the foot 
of the mountain heard Hvs \oicc in fear and trembling This fear of 
God IS tne bcganning of wisdom Fear itself is inherent m childhood 
It tends to keep one out of danger A child lo\es its mother, and fears 
to offend her or to disobc} her wishes Parents create a certain amount 
of fear in their children in order to save them from being foolhardy 
The thunder and lightning, the ocean and tempest, create in man a 
certain amount of fear, and he pra 3 s to God to sa\e his life The 
fear of death subjects mankind to a sort of bondage There is a 
wholesome fear of God which prevents a man from doing wrong lest U 
displease the great God Pushed to extremes, this fear led many people 
to sacrifice whateaer they considered dear to them and they e\en used to 
inflict corporal punishments on themselves, wounding their own persons, 
to appease the wrath of the Almighty Father It induced reverence 
and kept one from undue familiant}^ with the divine God and from pre- 
sumption on God*s mercy 

The Diaine minstrel Narada claims the first place in the Hindu 
world of religion by reason of his unprecedented devotion and religious 
fervour and austerity as the accredited messenger of heaven It is he 
who sang to the accompaniment of his lyre the praise of God, which 
Vedic sages used to do before him by the three different sounds called 
Hdatta, Unudatta and S\anta Chanting of Vedic h^mns was very 



difficult and it took 12 jears to complete the course of Study i,Vide 
Manu Chaplei 31) w . 

The 12 years sacrifice of the great teacher Saunaka at the sacred 
Naimisharan3a represents the ancient Hindu Universft}^, where the 
pupils saw how’ their teachers performed the sacrifices and, impressed 
with their religious fervour, learnt the difficult pionunciatrons -of 
Vedic h^^mns from practical lessons It w*as there that the scnpfuics of 
the Hindu religion were drawn up m consultation with the great 
teachers under the name of the great man wffio divided the Vedas foi the 
convenience ofhis pupils and the performers of religious ceremonies and 
sacnfices, and who was distinguished by the name of V} asa (w'hich means 
divider) So great was the influence of the name Vyasa that all the 
Hindu books of religion w ere ascribed to him and w^ere said to have been 
composed in the great university of Saunaka, w^ho w»as the great Vedic 
scholar and grammarian and the first indexer of the Vedas and became 
ver} celebrated Eventually the site of the great university of Saunaka 
at Naimisharan}'^ Forest, became the shrine of the Hindus and there are 
many traditions about the origin of its name 

All the places where Vedic ceremonies w^ere performed came to be 
named after their distinguished performers The names of Naimisha- 
ran)"a and Kurukeshttra owed their origin to the names of the kings of 
toe Royal family, Nimi and Kuru, and the place at the confluence of the 
three sacred rivers of the Hindus where very many saciifices were per- 
formed, became distinguished the name of Prayag (Allahabad) The 
source of all the important Indian rivers is the sacred mountains of the 
Himalayas, which are always covered with snow", and the sun shining on 
the melting snow made them appear like an island of a white colour and 
they were described as the Swetadwipa, the abode of the great Creator, 
Narayana The Vedic gods could not continue to hold their own with 
the progress of time The early Hindu religion sprang from the love 
and reverence towards parents, dead or living The few gods who came 
to be regarded as such were those presiding over nature and natural 
phenomena The law of universal obligation was transformed into the 
law of God The man who observed that law of God developed a god- 
like character and wms thought to be the means of God's revelation to 
man Such a man was Narada, and Vyasa was his pupil The inspired 
visions of ages continued to be ascribed to one man Veda Vyasa Belief 
and trust in one God and one teacher, who became so famous, helped 
materially to elevate the life of a nation and to transform the sinful into 
healthy and holy characters 

The Bharata Samhita was conceived by the Vedic sage known as 
Narayana, and the divine minstrel Narada, who sang hymns in Vedic 
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metre and hngingc in praise of that superman ^vho conccncd the idea 
of creation and Hid down rules of p^csc^v^^tIon and destruction and 
their inter-relation in the S3stcm of creation and resurrection All men 
uerc created equals and the} ucrc endowed b} the great Creator with 
certain inalienable fundamental rights To secure the growih and fulfil- 
ment of these rights, society was founded and rules were laid dowm b} 
the elders, who derned their power from tlic passive obedience of the 
people to them This was the state of things in the prc-unucrsit} da^s 
depicted in the Paush}a Par\a of the Mahabharata In the Poulama 
P*ar\a the family life of the great teachers of the da} was depicted and 
in the Astikn Para a, their influence with the kings and the great Vedic 
god Indra was showm 

The kings and priests were ideals of ancient Hindu religion 
and morality and they were no respecters of persons or deities, 
however great, but taught the way of God m truth At the high 
altar of the Hindu sacrifices, sermons were elucidated by e-xamples 
and oral traditions, and statutes were promulgated to create good 
fellowship between all men with an eye to the public weal The 
essence of ancient civilisation seemed to have been to practise proper 
restraint in all spheres of life in order to prevent any sort of encroach- 
ment upon the rights of others Four social orders or caste systems 
were evohed when the conflicting interests of \anous classes clashed 
wath one another, distinctly assigning different functions to each of 
them according to their ability, learning and culture, and not according 
to birth alone It was a time to w hich the well-knowai line fittingly 
applied 

“ Render uato Caesar the things that are Caesar a and to God the things that 
are God a , and the} marvelled at Him ** 

The Hindu teachers and expounders of truth had not to experience 
the cruel fates of Jeremiah in being thrown into an Egyptian pit, Darnel 
into the den of lions, Saul of Tarus in getting thirty nine bleeding 
stnpes, Wycliffe and Hurs in being burnt at the stake, Socrates dnnk- 
ing hemlock w hile discoursing on the immortality of the soul, or of 
Jesus in being crucified for the joy of living and dying for a great cause 
The Chnstians extol this as the greatest gift to mankind, to realise a 
kingdom of love, given in love, and given for love, but the Hindus 
have a different angle of \nsion which is directed towards the abstract 
Narayana, not a Vedic god 

The standards had been changing with the progress of time In 
the old days bad things were easily concealed and there was hardly any 
standard worth the name It never troubled society and the respecter 
of morabty to provide any decent law to put a stop to such a state of 
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filth and knowledge that man realises his existence in Atman It is 
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cOasciousness Sorrow and suffenngs, pleasure and pain do not lead 
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As a student, the young Aryan had to pass through a strenuous 
period of study It was a period of activity during which he learnt by 
heart, like a parrot, how to chant the Vedic hymns with proper pronun- 
ciauon He was not taught their meaning at this stage He was com- 
pared to a "Tittm” or partndge It was at the sacrifice where, after 
^he completion of his mstrucUon, he took part as a pnest, that he became 
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acquainted with the esotenc meaning of the hymns which were chanted 
on these occasions* He derived not only knowledge but also faith 
when the boons wished for by the offerer of the sacrifice were granted, 
and this was further fortified by the miracles or strange events that 
sometimes happened at a sacrifice. The sacrifice theiefore was to him, 
and to the whole community which paiticipatcd in it, a great act in which 
knowledge and faith were gained in addition to the manifold material 
blessings which flowed from them It was the sacnfice, with its various 
emblems, and their proper understanding, which further led to the 
metaphysical speculations about Atma and Paramatma that he in the 
background of the present Mahabharata* The current Mahabharata 
begins inth the Pausya Parva, which describes the student life in 
monastenes* These students were the well-known Vedic hymn com- 
posers and were successful m reaching the goal through Narayana 
worship It IS followed by Poulama and Astika Parvas, 

In the Paushya Parva (in the Adiparva), which has been in its mam 
outline and m some of the necessary details eliminated m the first ver- 
sion, but m a later version retold in the Aswamedha Parva with full 
detail, one gets an echo of this conflict, between the Brahmins and the 
Kshatnyas The king of Paushya of the earlier version is king 
Saudasa of the later one His name occurs m the geneological lists 
m the Mahabharata, the Puranas and the Ramayana. He is the King 
of Ajodhya, the seat of power of the Solar dynasty He had been 
cursed by the Brahmins to become a Rakshasha (demon). To him the 
Sage U tanka came for the Kundala which belonged to his queen 
This Kundala possessed the property of the touchstone of the fables 
The queen had doubted as to whether the king had really sent the 
Brahmin to her for the magic ornament and sent him back to the king to 
bnng a token from the king The king complained to him that inspite 
of the many favours which the Kshatnyas showered on the Brahmins, the 
latter treated them with harshness and cruelty, and reduced them to 
a wretched plight He charged Utanka to communicate this to the queen, 
who understood this to be a sort of token from the king expressing a 
desire on the part of the king that she should give her valuable orna- 
ment to the Brahmin In this story of Utanka it is clearly brought out 
that the sage Utanka, who was a worshipper of Rudra (Mahadeva) and 
was about to pronounce a curse on Knshna, became at onde converted 
into a worshipper of Narayana 

The above is not the only instance of the bitter strife that was going 
on between the Brahmins and Kshatnyas It led to the \Veakening 
of both these castes and the consequent nse of the non-Aryans to power 
The danger of the submergence of Aryan culture under non-Aryan 



doimtntion liccatiic pitcnt to nil Ilcncc the sacrifices were reformed 
nnd unde nll-emhrncing, and the J 3 )nrntn Snmhita uas composed as a 
lucin*? to iniuguritc n period of pcTcc and intcrcastc harmony by recital 
of stones on (he occasions when the sacrifices were performed These 
were strung together ns a compendious whole and became Uie 
foundation of the mighty structure on which the present Mahabharata 
was raised 

The Poiilama Pan a begins with a legend connected wath the Fire 
god It 'ipcaks of the social marriage union solemnised before the fire, 
which has a spmtual bearing and meaning In this legend Bhngu cursed 
the Fire god for showing some parlialit3 to the demon Puloma, wiien the 
latter had alxluctcd Puloma, the wifo of Bhngu, after referring the 
matter to the arbitration of the Fire god In the said arbitration the 
Fire god, having been placed in a quandary, had declared the truth that 
one who had first wooed might have some sort of preference over one 
who subscqucntl}'^ married It refers to an carl3 loose 53 stem of marnage 
which obtained among the Indo-Ary.ans and which was sought to be 
reformed b3 the Vcdic sage Swetakctu Bhngu, who became furious, laid 
a curse on the Fire god that e\er3Uhing he touched would be destro3ed 
But the fire being the medium through which all the other gods received 
the offenngs made to them b3 their dewtees on earth the great gods 
w^ere interested m this matter and interceded The curse was accord- 
ingl3’’ modified to suit the requirements of the gods and of the mortals, 
who have to cook I heir food with it 

It cannot be overlooked that in the previous Pa r\ a, fire is worship- 
ped in the form of a liorse, and this is a very earl3 belief The connec- 
tion between the two Parvas is ver3' clear The fire which Utanka blew 
from the back of the horse was a destructive fire with whi^h he 
frightened the snake king TaLshaka to restore him the Kundalas, which 
the snake king had stolen from him I he legend of Utanka contains 
reference to the non-sacnficial fire, but perhaps implies Vedic sacrificial 
rites The fire Utanka blew from the back of the horse though non- 
sacrificial IS shown to be productive of the same result This fire as 
well as Janmejo 3 ’^a*s sacrificial fire engendered mortal dread in Takshaka, 
king of the Nagas 

The dissertation on Atma and Paramatma in the guise of two women 
in the story is also cJiaractenstic of the ^lahabharata The Epic is 
distinguished from similar literary productions by the importance it 
attaches to spiritual questions, e g on soul and on God and the w^a3^ to 
attain god-head. Furthermore, the legend of Utanka in its general as 
well as in its special features is characteristic of the ver 3 ^ spirit of the 
Bharata Samhita and is considered so important that a section is 



devoted to it m Asvanicdha Pana, in which the story is retold, and an 
Anugita IS attached to it 

The cruel sacrifices became abhorrent in the later period of the 
Vedic age With the growth and predominance of Narayana worship, 
sacnfices ^^lth slaughter of animals were stopped And it is significant 
that the great king Upanchara, who was an ardent w^orshipper of 
Narij ana, performed even his Aswamedha sacrifice with ofFenngs of 
forest products onl} and without the horse or any animal sacrifice what- 
soe\er, (Sanli Parva, Chapter 33/). Thus the sacrifices were humanised 
and, as has been said before, they served a very important cultural 
purpose The Yajna now began to be clearly explained to the public 
who gathered to witness its performance The various ntuals connect- 
ed with It and their sjmbohcal meaning were explained Furthermore, 
instructions on superstitious practices and child welfare were imparted to 
the people through parables which were narrated to them from day to 
Any by the priest, and these are preserv^ed in the Markendaya Section of 
the Bana Parva, which is a complete book explaining all the ntuals 
connected wnlh Yajna 

There is no doubt that saennees consented the traditions and the 
culture of the people, wduch came to be closely interw^ovcn with offerings 
w^hich were made to the various gods and goddesses through fire The 
legend of the Fire god was so developed that it absorbed vanous 
current forms of popular worsliip, and from this point of view the 
sacnfices of a later age marked a stage m the transition from the earlier 
form of Vedic worship to the later phase of Narayana worship, which 
held a very strong sway over the people The Markendaya Section, 
which clearly adumbrates the outlines of this change and which is not 
only explanatory of the many important questions raised in the Adiparva, 
in connection with the snake sacrifice held by Janm^joya, but confirma- 
tory of many of the themes treated therein, is an important section of the 
Bharata Samhita 

The central theme of the Markendaya section is the birth of Karti- 
keya, the War god He is shewn to be the son of the Fire god by Svaba» 
All the women who had become interested in, and compromised by the birth 
of this prodigy were transformed into various evil forces which cause 
early death to children The ofispnng to the War god himself 
were also described as malignant influences which cause harm to the 
seed during pregnancy. These evil forces, which haunt men up to the 
70th year of their life, had to be propitiated m the sacrifice by means of 
suitable oflfenngs. The wife of Kartikeya w^s Deva Sena, who is 
worshipped in the form of Shasthi and Lakshmi by men, and she is 
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represented n«;a benign deity Tlic entire mythology connected with 
the Fire god covered schemes of child ind maternal welfare based on 
sorccrj and witchcraft of a superstitious age The reason why one is 
inclined in fa%our of an carlj date for the Markendaya section, and the 
opinion IS in substantial agreement witli Professor Oldenbcrg, is that 
It interprets the useful nature of 'jacrificc.'^ and furnishes unmistakable 
evidence of the connection I)etwccn the sacnfice and the liturgy of 
Athar\a Veda, and second!} that it l^ linked up with the relevant 
portions of Adiparva bearing upon snake sacrifice 

Sarama (cf Sans Saramc} a - Dog), the bitch mother of dogs, 
which cursed Janmcj03a, is i epresented as a malignant animal which 
in the shape of Sarama steals awaj^ the plioetus from the uterus of 
women Kadru, the mother of the snakes, enters it and eats the 
phoctus Binata is represented as the a uUurc and Putana a fearful 
and terrible Rakshashi of a Iiidcous fonn causing abortion There is 
no doubt that these were popular superstitions current among the 
people, b} which they tried to explain man} physiological phenomena 
connected with childbirth and child welfare, and that in the great 
sacnfices provisions were made for removing and undoing these evil 
influences The story telling by the pnest pro\ ided teachings on these 
heads Kadru, the Rakshasas and Gandhaiwas were invoked and these 
were forms of exorcism whicli were practised at the sacnfices For 
this reason, the composition of the Markendaya section of Bana Parva 
must be assigned to a very early penod and it should be regarded as 
an important portion of the Bharata Samhita 

The fact that when the big sacrifices which were performed by 
powerful kings went out of vogue, religious worship connected with 
child welfare and practices which were of the nature of exorasm 
survived, show the extent, measure and strength of popular belief 
Manasa, the goddess of snakes, is even now worshipped with great 
fervour on the day of Dasahra, and offerings are made to Shasthi, the 
presiding deity of the children, and she is propitiated by means of 
special puja and offerings on the sixth day of childbirth. The 
vestiges of ancient worship still Unger in the worship of tree, fish, 
snake-deity Manasa, Durga, Saras\ati, Kartick, Siva, Krishna, etc, 
on particular days of the year in orthodox Hindu homes The influence 
of the philosophic God Narayana had become so great that even 
Moslems who settled in India offered him flour and milk and the God 
was regarded by them as a Pir who gave success to his followers The 
form of worship by offenng of Sinni to him on the full moon day and 
the last day of the month is still very widely prevalent in India The 
God is called Satya Narayana or the real Narayana of truth 
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The carl j Aryans \\crc not barbarian beasts to fly away from 
or lie stupificd and dumb ^^^th fear before fire or other terrific 
scourges of Nature, but thej piayed to be saved from them Growth 
of knowledge, however, ran parallel to the cravings of the primitive 
mmd The real higher education of a community could only begin 
after their elementar}" needs were provided for Man is exposed to 
ph3’sical and supernatural fears He seeks protection against them by 
the construction of his quarters on lulls, in dales or in river valleys. 
The natural phenomenon of a powerful person forcing his authority 
on the rest of the community led men to think of a Supreme God who 
rules over all This God was invoked in hymns Family life evolved 
out of the social need of conserving the race and perpetuating creeds 
and traditions This gave rise to anccstor-worslup The authority 
which was exercised m a patriarchal society by the 'paiev farmlxas was 
the foundation of ancestor-worship The deceased ancestors began to 
be worshipped and this was the fiv^t stage in the evolution of religion 
Then came nature-worship, and the two together constituted the first 
step in the attainment of knowledge 

The close connection betw^cen religion and social needs cannot be 
too strongly emphasised The mythology of the early Indo- Aryans shows 
that their tradition goes hack to a period anterior to the discovery 
of the art of agriculture as a means of sustaining life The mythology 
of the boar incarnation of Narayana relates to the realisation of 
tillage being one of the best means of raising com from the land. The 
Aryan Rishis noticed that when the earth was turned by the boar with 
its tusk, the seed winch fell on it germinated more quickly than when it 
fell on soil which had not been treated m the same w^ay This is what 
occurs in the hymn of Sita in the Rig Veda. The Sita of the Ramayana 
IS reminiscent of the Sita of the Rig Veda in that she is stated in the 
former to have sprung from the earth when it was furrowed with the 
plough by king Janaka of Mithila The story may contain a great 
historical truth, namely, that agriculture by means of ploughs might 
have been first introduced among the Videhas and then the system 
might have spread to Ayodhya, and this perhaps explains the wide 
popularity of the legend of Rama and Sita The Kings of MithUa were 
renowned for their wisdom and knowledge, and it was the special feature 
of the court of Janaka, and this was perhaps largely due to the intro- 
duction of a rational system of husbandry which contributed not a little 
to an outburst of cultural activity at Mithila, the capital of the Videhas 

The Indian Epics do not belong to the Vcdic, Upanishad, Sutra or 
Pouranic periods It was an age in which many complex practices and 
systems of belief existed. Creation was identified with Brahma, the 
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Universi'il Soul, and ever} thing was believed to have emanated from 
Him The idea of Brahma omnipresent in the immobile and mobile is 
found in the death of Hinn3akasipu The love and faith of his son 
Prahlada brought forth the great Nnsinghadeb e\cn from the inanimate 
pillar broken by tiic Asura, Hinn}akasipu The great hon-man god 
of tremendous poucrand roar Icrnficd the Asura and the world The 
ancients in shaping the gods clothed them mth supernatural attnbutes 
to infuse auc and terror in llic minds of infidels It %\as for this purpose 
tint anmnl-headcd supernatural hemgs uere depicted in the cave draw- 
ings and in Pouranic m}tholog3" The Epics demonstrate the process 
of e\olution from great men to great supernatural beings and deities, 
VIZ y Nara and Nara3ana, Rama, Parasurama, Sri Krishna, Balarama 
and Kapila The Panda\as and similar persons were made demi-gods 
The Upanishads declare there is nothing but one self-e^istent spint, 
the mute Brahma, and all else is illusion or Ma3a In the Pouranic age 
the theor3» of Karma came into prominence above all An cvi\ follows 
a man e\en after death and through ninn3^ transmigrations 

Birth in a high caste famil3" or a low caste family was thought to 
be the immediate effect of works in the prcMous life The theory of 
evolution of action was then matenahsed in the idea of God Knshna 
was a great reformer against this Pouranic 53 stem of fatalism, or belief 
in the effects of a previous life’s works The Rama3ana, Book VII, 
gives the stor} of transmigration of a Brahmin worshipper of Siv^ in a 
Benares temple He was a Kulapnti, to which famil3 Sounaka belonged 
as stated in the Poulama Parva of the Mahabharata The Epics abound 
in instances of re-births in the higher or lower orders of animal life, 
according to works m previous lives, e q , the stor3^ of the mother of 
the bitch m the Pousya Parva cursing King Tanmejo3a that the object 
of the snake sacrifice would not be fulfilled, the story of the dog com- 
plaining to Rama and praying for the punishment of a Brahmin who 
had beaten it for no fault and who had been exalted to the rank of a 
Kulapati b3 mere good fortune, and the stor3’ of King Nahusa being 
transformed into a snake Here idol worship and enjovTuent of place, 
position and wealth are denounced as sure means of one’s ultimate 
degradation .and ruin 

In sacnfices Angira, Atharva, Bhngu were invoked as represent- 
ing the spirits of the dead and they were said to be propitiated when 
they were thought to be drinking the Soma-Rasa offered to them* 
In Bnhadranyaka Upanishad as well as in Rig Veda V’ajnavalk}^, 
m answer to Bidagdha, Sakalya mentioned one Biswa Deva and 
the Fire was addressed as the great power of the 33 deities and 
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as representing Baiun, Mitra and Indra Ihe Moon represents the 
objects of Sense and the Sun the * Ego ' or the conscious-self All these 
ultimately centred m Brahma, eventually the self-differentiating Unity 
or Souparna as is mentioned in the Rig Veda* and the Bharata 
Samhita The poets and wise men ascribed divinity to various 
human beings This is how the Pouranics ascubed divinity to seven 
Rishis in the different cycles or Mannantaras until the idea of 
Avatara (incarnation of God) intervened These Avatars are ten in 
number, vio , (i) Matsya, (2) Kurma, <'3) Baraha, (4) Nnsingha, (5) 
Baman, (6) Parasurama, (7) Rama, (8) Krishna, (9) Balaiama and (10) 
Buddha Another Avatar, e g , Kalki \ is expected to come at the 
end 

The deeds of Rama and Krishna form the subjects of the Indian 
Epics Buddha was a great religious conception of God who stood 
against sacerdotal tyranny and caste system, and pleached universal love 
and chanty as a better means of getting nd of the evils of passion and 
selfishness than by waging war He enjoined that the greatest principle 
of religion consisted m non-destruction of animal life At the time 
when Buddha flourished m India, Pythagoras, Zoroaster, and Confucius 
appeared in other parts of the world That was an epoch-making age 
Wise and virtuous kings and religious apostles and philosophers were 
the real milestones in the great march of time and were truly the makers 
of cycles of age or Mannantaras All sacied books and traditions 
yielded to them and they became the makers of men and gods, heaven 
and hell, virtue and vice, and good and evil 

However, it \vill be seen thatNarayana is not one of the ten Avatars, 
but was the Epic conception of the ideal God-head, distinct from that 
of the Veda The sages saw the great powers of the elements, the 
beneficient works of the sun and the moon, and conceived the true idea 
of one Lord presiding over all They saw the beneficient services of 
the rivers providing them with drink and fishes, watenng the trees 
and fields to give them fruits, flowers and grain They witnessed the 
falling of the rivers into the limitless sea with the sky mingling with 
it and its thundering billows and the invigorating and bracing air on 
the shores The majestic appearance and disappearance of the Sun 
and the Moon with the stars around created an idea of the majesty 
of God, the great Creator of the universe The ancient seers and pat- 
riarchs were convinced that they were too weak and powerless before 
these powerful agencies of God They saw in them the spirit of God 
and invoked them with prayers, offerings and libations to propitiate 
Him 

* (10 114 , 5 ) 
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llic phcnonicm of the Sun ind the Moon, the one as the source of 
cnerg} in the ci cation l>eing justly regarded as itj. Prana (or vitahtj}, 
and the other as supcundin mg and embalming sleep, the one as the 
source ofallactu It} and the other cmlod} mg the principle of passn it} or 
rest, and silent]} causing the lotntion of lunar phases and ebb and tide, 
^^c^c connected h} tlic tail} lndo-Ar}ans with the two forms of worship, 
the dcit} and ancestor wor'^hip Km^s wno were worshippers of the 
Sun and the Moon were respective!} distinguished a*^ the lineal descen- 
dants of either The Bhaiata Samhita clear)} put forward the \iew 
that tlic Dc\ajajna and tlic Pnnpjna were not conflieting but were inter- 
related and the popular misioni. option wa> dispelled b} the stor} 
of a conflict hot ween Rudra and Nam} ana, Gods respective!} of 
destruction and preservation, ending in peace aad in ilic establishment of 
the true patn of picl} (Dharma}ana) and this has been clearly elucidated 
in Manu Samhita — 

**The fire olTi ring be mndt in must not bo made in oa\ other fire than 

that in vvliicli \ edic anil smarta ritt8 are jerfornn'l a Urahnnnn keeper of the 
sacred fire mu^t iMt ifTer a ^radilfia on an\ other dav in tht dark fortnight ex ept on 
the daj of tho now ^^o m 

** The forexo<.t of BrnlirnTnas obtains the fame merit b\ offering libations of 
vrater to tile monos after his bath as is acquired hv in'^tituting tho Pitnyajnas e , 
Sroddhas, Ut sacrifices offered to th^ mnnos^ 

“The Ki<>hi8 call th iheirarcliv of> f-itlur ob Vasus, the (heirarchy of) grand 
fathers as Kudros and the Iheirardn ofi great grand fathers a-* K dityas 

*' Ererj daVt cat tl e re idue of cooked food left after first feeling the Crahmanas 
(Viahrasn) , eat, everv dnv ambrosia Ihefirbtis called ^ ishrasa the second is the 
residue of feed left after performing a sacrifice there nth 

• Even the eternal is niti has artn»)n*leilgeil tht, dinnitv of tho manes Thu& I have 
told you all about tl)e mode of j erformiog the five daily saenfiLes, and all ntea in 
tomiection therewith Now htar mt de-«Lnbo the means bv whuh the twice bom 
ones shall earn their livelihood " 

The Bharata Samhita records the incident of the conflict between 
Rudra and Nirajana The place where it occurred has been identified 
with the Ashrami (hermitage) of Kapih (Vide Vana Par\a, Chapter 1 14) 
It became invested with sanctit} and became a place of pilgnmage 
Yudhisthira who \^slted the place was advised to offer prayer to 
Varuna before immersing himself m the waters at the confluence of the 
Ganges and the Sagar (sea) This prayer is significant for elucidating 
the mutual relations among the Vedic gods discussed before* Thus it 
became a place of great sanctity Former!} gicat merit was acquired 
by visiting places m which great incidents had taken place 

The region where Kapih lived and which had watnessed a struggle* 
between Rudra and Narayana became sacred to the Aryans, and 
pilgnmages were undertaken to this pla ce The Ashrama (hermitage) 
•Sh^nti Parra Naraj’una be^tion Chapt-er CCCXLUI, versea 135—133 
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T c *'!> It n*’'*'" 'o'*' ’d ^ *i *trd !»\ t* » IcKriuI*! in the 

Lp ^ , ^Tid if 4 ^ ir^r Tf t t‘ili^ 'n i:r(* thr\ V ill bt fount! lo 

' r »] •- p-*rr • 'I < r J ^ 1C t'^r r I f i u / Ic^r lul \\ IlH h cen- 
•n<* 'X> 'i 1 ftn !•» I’r in* n n* iln mo^t nuportint 

m'u*"!! p* c 0 vrfr ^ h itlr tw r m ! riov intj Un \ist vk> 

-'I n\c CO’** Ic i b\ Ui ^ inr pi l^ nndt ( it •! i tin 1 lu cnrlit vt legend*- 
con icciccl VI n i *- fn" , f)» i rn^ci v uh the t lut ninp of the ot tan 
ai t! rtfr '*rcd 'o tf c tbfT'Trnt r bri\ r f n tl r Hr*! int! Avium arming 
o cr c <*» tributuM of tl t i ; ’ ro n 1 1 > o\< : Cil i* t n fnnn, nnd tlic otiici 
conn'^c'^d ' Uh tin r? I drd tf> ihf" fight biivttn India and ilip 

A^u*"! liriUi, ho tvpifudtht c\t»ud Tht fi^rnu r t lav*; sj rnhoh^'Cd the 
conflic* for kno ^ If* Igr nn I rrl it* 1 Im V* !i (Bool of Knoulcdgt) \\m 
•■lolcn b} M)c !)»'* lot Madbu n I KattiM h<» * Nanvam rt covered it 
from Ihe.n and liov ihf tarlh gn * fioni tin fit -b of the va^t Ijodic*? of 
demons f'lain Tbn \ eda or \ < thr lorcivcalbdSaiasuatiorVcda- 
bali in lljc Vf da ami in tl intf i prr t Uion'* in tin Indian Cpi(‘- Sila of 
the Vrda and thf Raina^ana r idt ntifird v illi Vtdahati oi Vcdic lore in 
the Mahabharaia in llm divrour^c bf tv e< n Ilanninan and Hluina — 

'* Rama rccov f rr d Ins V if( lilt tin lo^t Vt du loic”* 

Tlic Utlaral anda Ramajana ’-a}*- tlnil Sila was railed in llicprcMOU'^ 
liff Vrdabati, daughlf r of sage Kuparh aia^ ll e son of Ihihnspati, who 
*Mbh Bboa Bfirra, Chnptor CiiXV*!!!, v<rio*) 
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obsci \ cd rcIigioiN lu^tci iUls for In\ ing Nirajana as her husband She 
‘;icrihced licr life when Ra\ ina *;iood in her wa}* The story of the steal- 
ing of \ edic lore and the rcco\cr3 thereof u ns dc\ eloped in the Rama- 
3ann m the ncll-knoun episode— t/ie carr3 ing nu 13 of Sita 63 the demon 
Rn\nna in the absence of Rama and hci rCLO\cr3 b3 Rama, an incarna- 
tion of Nara\anat, aficr killing the powerful waked Ra\ana bear ample 
tc^timon3 The (alter class of lGgcnd‘^ s3nihoIiscs the fight for subjugat- 
ing and utilaing the forces of Nature and relate how Indra, who was a 
wor->bippor of Pasupali tried to conquer the Demon Bnlta, w ho was a 
worshipper of Nara3 ana, b\ his thunder-bolt 2 c , bj sheer force, but 
failed, how Ind'^a tliereupon became con\ertcd into a w orsliippcr of 
Na^a^ana and got the ad\ice of Nara3ana, the God of truth and know- 
ledgCi to conquer Bntta witli tlic lielp of the bone of the anti-Nara3anite 
sage Dadhichi and how Indra in that wa} succeeded in killing Bntta 
This rcpre==ented the transformation of the obstructing disturbing and 
c\al clouds into beneficent rain w ith t)ic help of know ledge in s-ience for 
the £rood of mankind, and this legend in the liharata Samhita is developed 
full-fledged in both the Cpics 

The central theme of all the legends in the Bharata Samhita wa^ the 
supremac} and predominance of Nara3ana wocnHip The legend of 
Gajendramo vslian in Adi Pa'-xa is considered to l^e the prologue of the 
Mahabharata In this legend of the huge bird, Garuda was represented 
as the most powerful being beanng as it doc^, Nara3ana, the Supreme 
Being or Paramatma, on its wings and fighting with Indra for the nectar 
and defeating him The defeat of Indra, a Vedic god, at the handb of 
Garuda, the earner of Nara3’^ana, is a fitting illu-'tration of the Jo3’a or 
tnumph of Nara3ana worship o\er the Vedic forms of worship, e g ^ of 
Indra, Rudra, etc ^ Pasupati or Siva was the god of the material- 
istic world, and the bull-home Indra (Adi Pan a), who was at first a 
follow er of Pasupati, represented the king of the materialistic world 
The defeat of Indra at the hands of Garuda in a manner symbolises the 
defeat of the materialistic Pasupati cult before the spintualistic Nara- 
yana cult This is what Joya in the ia\ocation verse means 

The culminating point in the ascendenc3 of the Narayana cult is 
perhaps sought to be visualised when e\en Sukra, the high priest of the 
Pasupati worshippers Asuras and Demons, took to preaching and 
inculcating the excellence of Narayana worship to the Demon king 
Britta§, and when Bhngu, an arch-apostle of the Pasupati cult and 
who liad tned Nara3ana, became converted to an ardent Narayana 


Rama^ana book VII, Canto IT 
t tJ Rama 3 ana Cook I, Canto- 15 and IG 
§ Mbh Sbaati Parvo, Chapters 279 and 2S0 
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worshipper*. Bhrigu^s feet became the emblem of Narayan worship- 
pers 

From the foiegoiug legends of Narayaua being the rescuer and 
propagator of the Vedic lore, and the Vcdic lore being named Saraswati 
in the Vedas, Vedabati or Sita m the Ramayana, the implication and 
appositcncss of the invocation slokas of the Epics and Puranas, invoking 
the grace of Narayana and Saraswati, will be abundantl)" cleat It may 
also be pertinently inferred that this invocation is also addressed indirect- 
ly to the seven great sages (Saptarshi) m whom the goddess Saraswati 
entered at the instance of God Narajana, i c., in whom Saraswati initiat- 
ed and infused the Vcdic loret which was guen out to the world 
in the Epics, Puranas, etc This is the revelation by Narayana m the 
Indian Epics and the in\ oration verse at the beginning of its leading 
refers to it 

The great philosopher Kapila, wdio conceived the idea of God 
Narayana, ascribed the origin of the creation of the earth and its crea- 
tures to Praknti and Purusha 

The Pouranic conception of god Narayana as lying on the head of 
the great snake Basuki, who is reputed to hold the earth, and Lakshmi 
the goddess of prosperity sitting at His feet fully controlled by Him, 
explains the invocation (in the invocation veise) of Narottama Nara, the 
first Purusha, the best of all creation, above the influence of success or 
prosperity m the mundane world personified in goddess Lakshmi and 
the churning of the ocean by means of the snake Basuki and the moun- 
tain Mandar gives clear indication of the place where it took place, 
namely, in the ocean lying b}’’ the side of India 

* Itamayana Uttarakanda Canto Cl 
t Mbh Shanti Patva Chapter 




INDO-ARYAN EPIC GENESIS. 


The present age difTcr^ mitcnall} from the past, but it wants to 
judge the past with the present, and men \^ant harmon} and solidit}’’ 
of trutli based on Jnsjorv in t)je Epic Tliej forget that the Epic tries 
to awaken those latent feelings of benevolence and S3mpath3 from which 
the intellcaual and moral greatness of mankind grows It wants to 
prove that the vale of tcar^ the veritable temple of God where service 
IS to be performed to convert the most alarming evils into the greatest 
blessings 

There ib a great truth in the sa^nng '* Innocence is bliss” Primi- 
tive men could read the hicrogl} pines whicn thc^ invented and disdained 
to scik div init} or poctr} in flowers Thc^ had faith and instinct as 
animals, which thc3 lost with education and culture They loved truth 
and bore no malice There w*ns no vendetta nor vandalism. The 
Indian Epic did not grow out of an} vendetta There has been vandal- 
ism so far ab the Epic i concerned The Mahabharata may really be 
called the true great Epic of India* 

What the Bible is to the Christians the Mahabharata is to the 
Hindus A general account of the Jiistorical literary condition under 
which the literature of the Bharata Samhita and the Mahabharata sprang 
up and was welded together or separated from age to age must naturall}’ 
be a ver} interesting study 

It has presented to European Sanskrit scholars of great repute a 
veritable Tower of Babel They found it very hard to trace the state 
of progress and row th on account of its vast material and variety of 
subjects 

They failed to And the clue and the beanng of so many divisions 
of the great Epic, sometimes full of repetitions and contradictions 
Though they" were convinced of the many reconstructions, revisions and 
inclusions of outside matter, yet they want in it unified work by one 
poet However, it must be said that all credit is due to J Dahlmann for 
his bonajide attempt to prove it to be so He was followed by the great 
Professor Sylvam Levi, who explains the Mahabharata as ”a deliberate 
composition organically" and artistically spread around a central fact and 
inspired by a dominant sentiment which penetrates and permeates it ” 
He found it to be a code of Kshatnya discipline as practised by the 
Bhagavatas with all its exaggerations and episodes, with all its varied 
and luxuriant mass of detail* 



^he task of tracing the ongm of the Epics is beset with dilficulties 
History in the stfKt modern sense of the word is not known to have 
existed in the Vcdic or post-Vedic period The first gUmniermg of 
anything like historical accounts appears in the Indian Epics themselves, 
and though it is difficult to separate the cliaff from the gram, yet some 
connected accounts may be culled from the Epics It is for this that 
the accounts of events of the Epic and post-Epic periods may be 
hazarded ^^lth some degree of certainty, but those of the pre-Epic 
penods, resting as thc> do puicly on inferences Lased on circumstantial 
evidence, cannot be asserted authoritatively 

The Indian Epics are more records of Indian religious developments 
than of chronological events Fiom the available mass of evidence — 
Vedic, Upanishadic, Pouramc, etc — it seems reasonable to infer that 
religion or worship in the Vcdic and pre-Epic penods was only ntuahstic 
and consisted only in the performance of religious rites, austerities, 
ablutions, offerings and sacnfices Love of God, attachment to the 
Almight) Father, or delight in singing His praises formed no part of 
their religious creed The Bharat Savitn, which Vyasa pleached to 
his son, Sukdeva, contains reference only to the obsei vance of religious 
rites, pursuit of success and attainment of desires, as the bonum 

of their creed * This Bharat Savitn has been repeated and explained 
in the great Epic, times out of number, at the time of bereavements of 
kings and Rishis, and this formed the key-note of the Bharata Samhita 
and the Mahabharata Narada gave good advice to his father-in-law, 
the king Siinjoya, when he lost his son, and so on It soon became 
evident that the worshippers of Vedic deities came to the conclusion 
that there was no predicate in the human language worthy of God and 
the Upanishad spoke of Him with w^ords of ‘No^, ^ e , tliey rejected 
one after another, all that was chosen to represent God The Epic 
must find an echo of it in its lessons by examples This was not the 
only stage of peculiar human progress of the mind m India. 

The pro*ntualistic proclivities of the age brought forth a com- 
pendium of liturgical rules and rules of conduct for the kings, priests 
and the people m the Bharata Samhita* The maxims and rules instead 
of being presented as dry aphorisms and harsh injunctions, were set off 
against the pleasing background of parables and legends of kings, 
priests and the people, with the result that the rules and maxims easily 
appealed to the imagination of the people and, by trying to imitate and 
emulate the examples set out in the Samhita, they instinctively followed 
the rules and maxims inculcated therein Thus the Bharata Samhita 
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maybe to hue nni-init. i n the ^ bool of the Vedic sacnfices, 
ind the fou \«^ ri n> dom ^lu uid tcligiou> hfe Dunng 

the NnKi^nnh cot kini: fnin(io\a uhen the great Ruhi Krishna 
1 ' f bt f Ur u i- i h\ the king to relate 
the s \ »* I k J M M } 1 ; j \ v i'^ t i - kr d o 7 of hi du^iple^ 
\ iuaTi’'»^\ lit > itf I i I ' \ ^ 7 \ 1 1 tc clited the '‘torj in 

brief !“> V 7- It h I i i i^’H; i* 0 I*'! 7g tie ^^iid t^hort 

>tor\» I ii ' ^ > \ ] ^ J t i I *\ I - n ; j i ij f.-y- n jlatcd 

Ltrtai I I p >i I t • i\ ) f in Ut - "t i t F vidcntlv 

thr f >1 ^^ t t 1 1 t ^ 1 < s \ \ II' > p};a < vut thu 

‘ ^ [ i ' P I w ( > i 1 ik 7 0 / 5 >ka‘» ami 

it took ill . " VI '» p ft r < q < ' "t s ot ki g Jnmejova 
ind \ lUi n I 1 I - re m\ v\ i- Jo lo \ 

* Th ' hi^ r\ h U * ^ Ktir i- i I ti M xa 1 m irata, \ m r ^ a in Hr -f 

ttd nM n o »> At f l^ri ini 1 1 1 tt > i a n t b a trifling cau*.^ f .r \rhi h 

th^ virtu t andiv ki K a 1 ' uth©\ vh i\a\ have ktU-d and fer whi H 

th-\ or «titi j raf* *u i n ^^ \ ^ f m n cho Tandavaai capab»v 

f av^nC'HC t lO-D* v lei Uiiui nt qui ti\ suffer the » eri n u 

1 1 ‘03 ''f t ^ e ' fi I A i,\ aid the mightv artnel 

10 t o i h I . ^ 1 4. 1 I » n 1 I h (U h 1 e jte I t 

keep i-* ‘ j Kr I'l ht 'lighter ef Orupada 

h a^h er-ec -v a • ' f Dhniarasira lo 

Ue~ un^rs \e i e 1 i \ tn 3 a* t Pfltho 

Bhima ialV*’uUa\ tv ^ ^ l lie H-*3t 

ictn ♦b^'Ugh I *• e^ ted th^^ n\ r t ♦ 'v \ i t ra v h v ^ ^ ‘i t ’ th 

evil ha bit fgiCabLg WhvdiiTi ai-i *» t f viru''umo ond t j 
ioa o( Dhartna him h*>Uf; i uqi i- v it ^ ‘ u e- rg^-i ariJi ton- 

Whv did th 3 n I f t i 1 V j K Oi n ai ^ la^, ni fi i te r and 

> u' ' bv hi^ jrr v id t i * » 5 i ^ og id-'j uffer 

tnao ; er^'e ut i I e i> i i ^ ae ’ le]] m-> 

CTei>thing tu-v tho* o mights ^ ir wtrri r^. did \ aia ampavsna sail ■— O 

great ku g opt m t ^ tiu^e i u ur ii 1 is hi- r> 13 vt.r> eueu ive Fdu 
15 hue thtf J eo)Qt*i g i 3 ' I r <. e c id V j ‘ u> in^ or bv toe 

lUustri »ns Krtsuuji i> Ui.s\ u a, ^ g ea tushi \ja>a eauiei«a'“AbIe men al 

p wer who i* a io*-el b\ ad he v r i 1 iii> u kruhno Dvaipavoa 

regularl) n<»u g ^everv iL*rnn^t f rtuseo vears o>aipo*eJ thi> wooderfu) hutorv 
callei Mababha ata o he- *>£ the liUarata ra^e whatever aKviit Bhiraja. Artba 
and Kama, that cOn 1 ned in thi- bhinta mav me tvith el ©where but 
whatever 13 not m it is u^t to t e found auvw rre * C 

It v\a:5 not <=ajd then and ere it took t le aut lor tiree yearns to 
complete the book in an^uer to t question- pat Tnere is mention 
of Vyasa*> A'^Hraml. m tae Hn ah}a^ uneie Jie u^-ed to tea^n the pupiU 
referred to in the table of content^ of tne Mahab larata, but no mention 
IS made of Badnkasrama 

• 3 Ibh Adi Pan a Chapters tO and t>l 

tAIbb Adi Parva, Chapiter, 02 

^The Mbh Adi Parv^ Chapter LXtl, pageSJ Ver es 52*53 



"Liviiig on the Bide of that foremost of mountains, Mah^de^ra of great 
BcoTcliedthB godB greatly At the foot of these mountains, in a retired spot. Para- 
ehara's son of great ascetic tnent, vtz » Yyaaa, taught the Yedas to his disciples Those 
diBciples rvere the highlj blessed Sumanta, Vaishampeyana, Jaimim of great wisdom 
and Paila of great ascetic merit Shukawent to that charming asylum where hiB 
father, the great ascetic Yyaaa, was living surrounded by his disciples *** 

Thereafter, during king Janmejoya's Ra} Suya sa<^ifice this Maha- 
bharata was recited. 

From the short Bharata Samhitaf to the full-fledged Epic Maha- 
bharata was not a matter of a few years. Several decades or centuries 
might have intervened between their respective compositions Religion 
or worship of God, as foreshadowed m the Epics, still consisted m the 
performance of rites and ceremonies and prayers to God for granting of 
boons, fulfilment of desires and attainment of success Love or attach- 
ment for God IS faintly foreshadowed m the love of Draupadi, but still it 
IS very imperfectly traceable in the Epics To depict the God-head and 
to make Him attractive and loveable, the conception must be all com- 
prehensive, and the more the conception approximates our own human 
feelings and sentiments, the more it appeals to our sentiment and love. 
Vyasa saw that in depicting God and inculcating the forms of his wor- 
ship, there was this defect, that he had left out the factor of love and had 
not made Him loveable He was therefore not satisfied with his pro- 
duction, ^ e., the Mahabharata 

In the Mahabharata, which he had composed for degraded Brahmins, 
Sudras and females, who could not understand and read the Vedas, he 
had depicted the God Narayana attainable through knowledge, which 
was not suitable for them He was therefore not content with the 
Mahabharta and sought the advice of the celestial Ri^hi Narada, when 
be appeared before him Narada told him that simple performance of 
religious ntesand ceremonies, mthout singing of God's praise, could not 
bring real contentment He advised him, by recounting his own pre- 
vious lifers experiences, that singing of God^s glory would create attach- 
ment and love for God, which alone would bring him peace of mind 
and fulfil his desire, and he exhorted him to write a book singing 
God's glory and praise This led to Vyasa composing the Bhagabata 
The Mahabharata did not sing the praise of Krishna, nor did it glonfy 
him as a god The Bhagabata Gita did, and first supplied the elements 
of love or Prem m worshipping God. And the Hanvamsa too, was 
composed to supply the omission in the Epic about Krishna's divinity 
From this it will be clear that the Bhagabata was not an integral part 
of the Mahabharata, but was an entirely different and subsequent pro- 

* Shaati Parva, Chapter CCCXXVni page 620. veraus 24 27 
t See Appendix 
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duction m wlucli VyxW^ authorship of tiic Mahabharala and the 
Ulngibali 15 unambiguously ncknoukclgcd 

Apinliril'uua was inolhcr name of Vyasa and he uas said to have 
sprung from tlic Gol Narayam Vyasi inculcated the worship of 
Swigun Bialiuia (i c , GoJ endowed wuih active attributes) m the Maha- 
hharata an i the Blngabata Tins is why God Narayana is represented 
as having killed tlic demons Madu and Kaitab in Hayagnba form (Horse- 
faced), 1 t , in a Swagun form, as lie could not have done it in His 
Nirguna form, whicli w unaffected by feelings This perhaps preceded 
the age when Avatar^, or incarnation:, appealed If Hayagnba had been 
an Avatar, like the NribUinglia (man-lion) form of God, it would have 
found a place in the category of the different Avatars It appears that 
Brahma performed a sacrifice for the destruction of Madhu and Kaitaba, 
and in the ceremony a horse was sacrificed This, in course of time, 
gwe rise to Aswamedha sacrifice (hor»e sacrifice) in which Narayana 
ivas worshipped 

The sabred writings described the horse as being “bathed and 
decorated with rich trappings, the variously’' coloured goat being before 
him The goat is killed fir^t that it may make knowm to the gods that 
the horse is coning to them Three limes the horse is led around the 
sacnficial fire He is then bound to a post and immolated with an axe 
His flesh IS roasted on a spit, boiled and made into balls and eaten by 
all who have assisted at the sacrifice 

There is a most graphic and detailed account of the ceremony in 
two hymns of tac Rig Samhita ( 1 , 16:2 and 163) These describe the 
slaughtering and burning of the horse with a naked realism that is 
almost horrible Yet they albO address the soul of the horse in mystic 
strains, recognising it as identified with the gods through the sacnfice, as 
even on earth it had been their symbol 

The horse was considered one of the most valuable articles of 
w'calth among the Indo-Aryans The well-kno\n mythology of the 
early Aryans that the horse was churned out of the ocean by the Dayas 
and Asuras, only testifies to the estimation in which the animal was 
held by them The story is related in the Mahabharata of the sage 
Calava paying as honorarium to his master Visvaraitra 600 horses, 
which the latter demanded from his pupil on the completion of the 
latter’s studies The quarrel between the sage Bamadeva and the king 
Sala, son of Pankshit, W’hich is narrated in the Mahabharata (Udyoga 
Parva, Chapter 114), was occasioned by Sala’s refusing to make over 
the two horses which he had taken from the sage The king Sala and 
his brother Dala, who succeeded him to the throne, were both killed by 
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Bamadeva, because neither of them would hand ovei to him the two 
horses which were his propeity The great sage Chyavana would only 
accept a cow from the great Nahusa m preference to all other gilts 
which the king was prepared to bestow on him. 

These stones illustrate the importance in which horses and cows were 
held by the Aryans in ancient India. They represented the most valu- 
able articles of wealth to kings and sages alike It is probable tnat the 
importance of the horse preceded m point of time that of the cow, and 
points to a penod of civilisation when people lived by hunting. This 
epoch was succeeded by the age when agnculture and dairy farming 
became the chief means of livelihood of the people 

The following extracts from the Samkhyana Sutras (xvi-I) throws 
some light on the literature which the Brahmins possessed in addition 
to what we are accustomed to call the Vedas Incidentally, it also 
supplies one with the key to unlock the treasure house of the Mahabha- 
rata, and leads one straight into its earliest stratum, the ongmal theme 
which was developed into its present mighty structure 

“ At the Horse Sacrifice, the Adharyu calls upon singers who sing to the lute 
(Vmaganagmas', and invites them to celebrate the king who then performs the 
sacrifice, together with other virtuous Icings of old On the first day of the aaonflce 
the pixest tells the story, which begins with ilanu Vaivasvata As the people of 
Manu were men and there are men present at the sacrifice, the priest teaches there 
the householders by telling this story He tlun says ‘the rich verses are the Yeda, 
this IS the Veda' and recites a hymn 

‘*0n the second day he tells the story which begins with Yama Vaivasvata ^from 
the Satapatha), as the people of Tama were the fathers and there were fathers prest-nt 
he teaches the elders by this storj He then says ‘the lajurveda is the Veda, this 
IS the Veda' and recites an Anuvaka 'Asvamedhika' oftheTajush 

‘‘On the third day he tells the story which begins with Varans Aditya As the 
people of Varuna were the Oandhaivas, and as they are present, he teaches the young 
and fair youths by this story Be then says, ‘The Atharva veda is the Veda, this 
is the Veda' and recites the Vaishaja, a work on medicine 

“On the fourth day, he telis the story which bfgm with the Soma Vaiahnava 
(from the Satapathal As the people of Soma were the Apsaras, and as these were 
present, he teaches the young and fair maids by this story. He then sa^s, ‘The 
\ng1ta3a Veda 18 the Veda, this is the Veda', and recites the Q bora, another work of 
the \thaTvan1ka3 

“On the fifth day he tells the story which begins with Arbuda Kadraveya As 
the people of Arbuda were the Sarpas or the snake charmers he teaches the Sarpus 
or the snake charmers by this story He then saj s, ‘The Sarpavidj a is the Veda, 
this IS the Veda' and recites the Sarpavidya. 

“On the sixth day he tells the story which begins with Knvera Vaisravana As 
the people of Knvera were Rakshos, and as these were pi^sent, he teaches'Selagas, or 
evil doers, by this storv He then says ‘The Rakshovidya is the Veda, this is the 
Veda' and recites the Rakshovidya 



toll, (I, ,t,ri winch lH)gm,,riihA9it,v DhnuTMa As 
lu* mill Mere th. \,iin, /nn! n« tlio,rt tr- re jirojont, li tosclioj the iiiurira (Kusidin) 
hi tlnsftnr, lie then •(!>* ‘Tho \,iiririd\n I, tho \cd/i, this is tlio Veda- and 
jiorfrtrma n trick l»\ «li )>,ht of )innd 

•On tho eight cln> ho I* lU th «tors ^-hlt'h hcgina wjth Mats^a Aa 

hM men w< ro tlio t roatnre^ of tho \\fttor nnd as thoie uoro pro^ont, ho toichea the 
(n^hos) ortho fi'^h' rmon, h} thirst )r> Ik thon b*vvb 'Th* Uihusa-Veda 

14 tho Noda tluB k tlio "N tda*, and roclto^ an llilmsa 

On tho n nth dnj lio tolls Iho ',tor\ which begins with Tark^hja “N al pas^ata 
\a his mon wore thn hird^ mil ns Uu^i ro jirisont lio leaches tho birds, or thu 
joting ftud«nt5 (/Irahmnclnrinl, h> thu stor^ /lo thon says ‘the I'nrana veda 

15 tho \odn, thM IS tin \ tda’, and rtcit^ s vh Ihirana 

* On tho lonlli dn\ lio tollf* llio stors uluuh boglns with Dharina Indra (from tho 
baiapathal 'h Uh mon wore tho g^xls, and ns tho^e wore iirosent, he teaches the 
joung, harned and poor i)no^ts b\ this siorj Uo lhen5a^3 The Samavela is the 
\ oda, tin** til*' ^ eda’ and Rings tho ‘^aina 

“ It IS full of tho flnm* s nf aaenfro , in fact it contains innamerablo allosi ns to 
tho performance of pacrifico and m familiar i ith all the ccromoniak connected with 
Jt * 

In the of lliL Rig Veda, God ua*^ apprehensible but not compre- 
hensible , when It bc( amc ^o, hy the progrc'^'i of culture and education, 
then the perforners' ta^tc, tk\otion and inclination made it imperative 
to divide the distinct funtlions of the \ cdic religion and to amplify it 
^vherc ncccs^^ary Sanalkumar and Narada nere the authors of the 
Nara^ana ‘section spoken of before, and Apantaratama came out of 
darkness not as an\ maker of Vcdic hymns, but became distinguished 
as the arranger of the hyann- and ntuak, and received the ephithet of 
Veda-Vyasa He orcupicd a position analogus to that of Bhisma to the 
Kuru family, as a grand-father, at a later age 

The intense love expressed in the mu-^n of Vedic languages is found 
in Sama Veda, the mtncacy of \’’ediL formula, worship of sacrifices, are 
compiled in due order m Yajur \ eda, and the mystic magical powers 
were comprised m the Atharva Veda This was the arrangement made 
m Vedic literature for the convenience of the general public — sacrifices 
instead of personal sacnfiic for individual selfish ambition and success 
But when that failed to create the desired effect on the public mind and 
devotional spirit, then Bharata Samhita was compiled and recited at the 
sacrifices to illumine the gcncial public It was not until the ten 
Upanishads received tlie appellation of Maha or Mahat that the idea of 
enlarging the Bharata Samhita was conceived The scope of this word 
was far more comprehensive in the day^s of Panini, when it was consi- 
dered to mean eternal The name ‘Mahabharata^ has a clear connection 
with Mahatat\T of Samkhja Philoso phy, as well as with the greatness of 

♦The Mhti fidyoga Parva, Chapter 1:11, versea 29—5/ 
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the glonous kings and sages in their sacrifices foi the general public 
What history the Hpic represents has svvwivcd becausO) at that time 
poetr3^ alone pleased tlic people; just as it now composed mainly for 
that purpose. It is not exactly a case of the suvvival of the text in Epic 
poetry, but of nhat pleased and suited tlic taste of the manj^ for its 
survival. 

Professor I^Iax Muller’s words vnW convey my meaning * — 

• Memory and oral tT'\dvtlon ere indeed vroudetful keepers of popular poetry , and 
vrhen once certain productions of tUit xiopular poetry Invo been recogm^^od and 
Invested 'n:ith a sacred nutboxiU , I do not h*»3itate to sav tint poems aro safer in tho 
memory than in manuscripts But there ore certain luauencos m the first gathering 
and in the later adaptation of popular poetry to changing popular tastes, which 
Justify us in saying that m one sense the poetri of the people is not tho work of one 
poet, but the result of the combined lab ur of man> popular poets and many popular 
critics 

** Facts, however, are stronger than arguments I hnvo seen Hindu a who know the 
Veda by heart and who could detect bv ear any misprint anj fnlso accent, in mi 
edition of the Rigredn As to the possibility of composing long poems without 
writing them, I shall not argue liUe a lawior and point out that nomor, if ho was 
blind, could not possibly hare written tho Ilmd and the Odysso) , but could onl^ 
have dictated them, always suppo'^ing that writing had been known at his time But 
what concerns us is that among tho peasants of Finland among iieoplo ignorant of 
reading and writing, large fragments of epic poetr> have been discovered during the 
first half of our century, entirely preserved h> oral tradition never written before, 
either by the poet or lu^ admirers and \ ot easiW fitt^nl together into one 1 pic 
poem, I wish 1 had time to explain to you the process bywhicli these poems had 
been preserved, and at last Irnvo been collo tod printed, critically edited, and trana- 
lated But I think you will have seen, oven fro u tlieao short remarks, in what sense 
popular poetry, such as the Homeric po^ms for instance, may be said to reflect not 
only the thoughts of one poetic miud, but at tho same time the thoughts of many 
people who would not have listened to that is to sa> , who would not ha\e allowed 
any poetry to survive, except what they themselves approved of* ” 

The exact date has not y^et been ascertained conclusively, but it 
seems to be certain that the period in w^hich the Indian Epics grew out 
of the Bharata Samhita and attained that degree of perfection to which 
Vyasa and Valmiki brought them, must be before the Grecian Epic of 
Homer, i,ooo B C The art of writing in India was knowm long before 
It was m any other part of the world Tlic Giceks Icanitthe practice of 
multiplying copies of books by transcription for public sale and intro- 
duced It m their country m 500 B C. Athens had a special market-place 
for selling books, and it developed into a regular book fair m the process 
of time. The old lays of the Deva and Asura fight, handed doivn by 
oral traditions, w^ere fixed by' means of WTitmg in the Bharata Samhita 
This IS the Bntta Gita recited m the Mahabharata 

rofeaaor Max Muller's “ Collected Works, pages dU~^13 



Die niiaran Samliita is directly connected wnth the Rigveda what- 
ever links It lip null tlie hymns and metapliysics of the Rigvcda, should 

he esteemed to he the earliest portions of the Mahabharata, i c , they 

constitute the integral parts of the Bhaiata Samhita 

One finds distinct mention in the combined Rik Verse X 167 4, 

by Viseamitra and J^madagni, that the rner Sindhu «as made fordablJ 
1)3 them and the} demonstrate that from Central India people went to 
the Riinjah and Vasistha lived in the Punjab, where the king Sambarana 
took refuge when he was defeated 1)3 the Panrhala king mentioned in 
the Maliabharata The chant of Pirthu, son of Vena, shows how he got 
suprcniac3 o\ cr animals (1 life Panchavimsa Brahniana, pages 325/6) It 
IS evident that in the Vcdic age wife, children and domestic animals 
used to gi\e great support to householders Kings sought the co-opera 
tioii of the chiefs of the people as much as the help of the cattle and 
domestu aniniaK to rule the countr3 , marriages became a necessity not 
only for race propagation, but also for the sccondar3 necessity of receiv 
nig this support 

Hnhaspali's chaplainship of the gods and the merit of giving fees 
in cows and horses are mentioned as follow — 

V nine \ ersod ai^nistoma (1)"* 

*‘A« ita morning sorvue when the Nara«amea cupa Imre beendep atfceci, he nsaigna 
olovou (cow»} na •lacrinsial foe » at the raidda) scrrice fwh u the Anrasairsa cupa have 
boon dopOMtod) ho assigns (eleven) (cowa) with a hor^ons twelfth Both these groups 
(of olovon and twelve') ho eoparates (from nil tho daksina-cows that stand together to 
tho south of the sacrificial ground and ho gives tlicm to the ofUciating priests) , at 
the afternoon service (ho nj^igns) eleven (cow*, whm the ^orafiaIllBa cups have been 
d 0 i>o 8 ited), and ho gives them at tho barren cow (r when this cow destined for 
Mitra and ^ aruna, hi * been immolate^l ' The «o called ^arasamsa cups are deposited 
file times during tho whole rite, Bee C U H7 e 153 (Morning service) 1S9 b 197 
(Middaj flervico) . 230 h (afternoon service; In our text, the first of each {M7 e 
and 18%) and tho la^^t (23d b) are meant The Jaat eleven cow* are given after the 
rite described in C U 25G Usually tho daksinas are given at the midday service 
(CU 191) TheJaim hr (‘AuswahB No 139) tommenda other methods of dividing 
the daksinas) (2) ** TIkso make thirty three daksina (cows) . there are thirty three 
deities ho roachea the deitio'' Tho horse is the thirtj fourth of the dakisnaa , Pioja 
pati i* the thirty fourth of the doUioa (Gp X- I 1C), he readies Prajspati (3)» 

“ Thi< IS the consecration {\ sa\ a is an ekaba with which a consecration, an anointing 
obhiseka, is connected) of Brihaspati Bri)ia«*pati desired to obtain the chaplainship 
(the oiilceofPurohitalof the Gods Uc performed this (sacnfice) and obtained the 
chaplainship of the Gods (1)" ** He who knons this obtains a chaplainship (5) »» “It 

18 the consecration as chief judge (the Stiiapati was probably o Vaiaja Some tarta 
(T Br and Hath) descfii>e a save, which IB designated by Baudh ^XYlII 3) and Ap 

(XXII 2 5) as vais^asnva or Bthnpatisava Laty VIII 7 10, HVhom they put at 
their head, amongst these he should henceforth lend a friendly disposed bfe{?: 
diflorently the commentary, but cp Laty vm,12.1 Kaatpavrttim varUyet) and 
they shoald call him Sthapatl’ 'Nidana antra pnrodhafcamayajna uttarah athapa- 
tUavo va, aamauah sraiathye aamyrnimn) He whom they conaeorate for the ofBc? 



of a chief judge ehouli perform this (sacriflco) (6) ** ** Ilo who knows tins gets an 
ofBco as chief judge (7) “flo is sprinkled (i e , inaugurated) (whilst sitting) on a 
black nntelope-hide This (ludo) is vi'^ibl^ the pnebtl> lustre (according to TS VI 
13 1, the black antelope-hide is identical, bj Its white spots, with the Kigreda, by 
its black spots, with the Satnaveda , according toT Dr 11 7-3 3, it is the*foim of 
the Brahman , of rc and saman ) , lie is inaugurated on priestly lustre (8) 

This explains why the great priests^ births were ascribed to Mitra 
and Varuna rather than their actual births Spiritual life was then taken 
to be the real birth But the power of the priests and the celebration of 
sacrifices recened a rude shock from the great Kapila in Ins new 
philosoph}. 

The hermitage of Ayoddhaummya, with which the Mahabharata 
bcginsi IS one of the earliest types of religious institutions where the 
three Vedas were taught, and plays an important part in the develop- 
men! of Indian thought and religion The pupils of Ayoddhaummya 
were Vedic sages Both Gautama and Uddalaka-Aruni were interested 
m the new philosophy of the Kshatriyas The former was the founder 
of a new system of education, since he realised that the hardships 
through uhich students passed in the school of Ayoddhaummya were 
unnecessary for the purpose of higher education, and he may be said to 
have developed a new system of education of which the university of 
Saunaka became the best exponent He abolished the course of physical 
hardship as unnecessary for intellectual and moral education 

Now it IS quite evident that a new school of thought had come into 
existence in the later Vedic penod The sacrifices with which the Vedic 
hymns were connected had become too expensive for the kings. In fact, 
there is ample evidence in the Mahabharata that they financially ruined 
not a few of the rulers nho performed them The Brahmin priests 
charged ruinous fees at these sacrifices, and considered these as the only 
means for repainng their fallen fortunes Complication of rituals, 
necessitating repetition of the formulas without the slightest deviabon 
from those laid down, grew apace with the desire to extort as much 
money from the kings as the priests could The only reward that was 
held out to the kings was that of heaven , but this sordid, other-world 
worldlmess on which the priests banked, was earned too far, and it 
resulted in a widespread revolt on the part of the Kshatnya pnnees 

But the Brahmins had alliances with the important non-Aryan com- 
munities and also with the subjects of the king who liked the perfor- 
mance of these sacrifices, not only because festivals were always popular, 
but also because many of those who came to attend these sacrifices were 
fed free of cost at tlie expense of the kings The kings therefore could 

♦ Pancanmsa Brahmaua, pages -IGS 66, Chap XVII 11 
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not opcnh ptot( >t, Init weic driven to (lie noco^^it^ of aI«o thinking 
dcoph on cpirittnl nntlcr^ niid ceohing a mctiph 3 =ical syncm hj which 
tlu\ (ould meet the Bnlimiiis on lliciroun ground The Bnhrams had 
dt.% eloped ilnio-'t n rompleti nnd in ilmo='t iinunderstandible liturgy 
The KihitriM'- brought out i philosophical cistern as difficult for the 
ouhn^r} people to understand 

Nou the Brilinnn-uorcconiplLttl} out-ujttcd The Brahmin sages, 
of whom the ino4 iinportTnl were Goutnnn, \ cdi, and Uddalaka 
Arunii hotli di*'\iplc> of A}otidhiuinnn i, threw off their pretensions of 
inlcllLctinl superiority nm) ipp-oadicd the KshatnyapnneesforJeara- 
ing their c-otoric doctrines on \tnnn and Paramatman Now it is quite 
open to any pci -on to ohjCLt to ihi^ cxphnalion of the inner significance 
of tfie Upinislnd on the ground that the philosophical doctnnes embo- 
died therein aie of such a sublime nature that they cannot be explained 
by material rea-ons But those who ha\e followed the processes of his- 
torical c\oluUon will admit tint the deepest and profoundest thought of 
the human mind is the rcflceiion either of a material change or a mate- 
rial want 

Dr Winternitz, as also many other scholars, has pointed out the 
Kshalny*n origin of the ^peculations contained in the Upanishads^ 

“In the Upani^bad , howt ver» wo aie rej e^tedh loM that kings or warriors are 
in p03-> -Sion of the higlKbi knowledge, and that Brahn ans go to them for instruc- 
tion Thus the Bralmau Gautama, fullar of :ivelake u, gots to king Prarahana in 
order to be ln^t^ucted h\ him LOncermiig the Bevond And it is relattd that the 
desire of Gautama wls ver^ o'^k^vard for the king for the doctrine which he had to 
proclaim had never In fort i^enetraod t-^the Lralmau-* and therefore it is that in 
all the worlus the ma«»ter 3 has fallen to the sliarc of the warrior class ' Finally, 
however, tl e kinLi d< e& impart the doLtruu to him, — and it u the doctrine of transmi- 
gration, which here, where for the fir^t time it appears clearly and distinctly, 
proves to be a dcctrine wbicb emanated from the warrior class, and was originally 
foreign to Braiimaiucal thc^oiog}* Another passage proves that the chief 
doctrine of the Lpani-hads too*, the doctrine ot the Atman, the all one, origi- 
nated in non bialimamcal circles Here five highly learned Brahmans betake 
them*^olve 3 to the wise Lddalaka Arum, in order to learn from him the do^-trine 
of the Atmacu Uc, however, thought to himself ‘The e great and learned 
scholars will question me, and 1 shall not be able to roplv to everything Well, 

1 'Will direct them to someone el^^e * And be directed them to king Asvapati Kaikeya, 
to whom they nctuallj went for instructions t” 

1 he university life of Naimisharanya, which is described m the 
Adikanda of the Mahabharata, m the questions and answers, shows a 
much more developed culture than the earlier system in which the great 

♦ Chandogya — Upanisliad, T-S, Brhadarani aka Up^ VI 2 In the Kaositaki Up, 

I the Ksatriva Citra instructs the “ first of the priests,** Amnl, about theBeyond 

t Dr Wlnternitz’s History of Indian Literatoro” pp 230-31 Chandogya-Up^ 
V n S A version of this narrative is already to be found in Sat,, S* 6 1 



Vedic sages could only take two or three disciples This stage is des- 
cribed verj vividlj lu the Pausja Parva The sages and their disciples 
mentioned m this connection arc all composers of Vedic hymns. The 
university of Naimisharanya, in which Saunaka is described as the 
Chancellor (Kulapati) of education, centres round the performance of 
a twel\ e years sacrifice He is also the e\auuner who sets cjuestions 
to Soub, and the answers winch the latter gives are not for the infor- 
mation of Saunaka, but arc given with a view to show the progress 
Souti, son of Romaharshana, has achieved m the Vedic lore and prac- 
tice m which he has received instruction Where the answers are 
wrong, Saunaka merely corrects him with a smile*. 

The names of tlic disciples of Ajoddhaunimya are mentioned as 
composers of Vedic hj^mns and were necessarily sepaiatcd from the 
age of Janmc]03a 11 by a long interval of umc In the period of the 
Mahabharata the university life was much more developed than m the 
times of Nahusa, Ya3ati and Janmejoya, the grandson of Yayati, 
Ayoddhaummya has been wrongly assumed to be a near relative of 
Dhaummj^a, the pnest of Yudhistlnra, but this is transposing the two 
names in an inverted order i or DhaummjM*s fathci was AsUka and 
his brother was Debala of Jaigisab}^, whose disciple he became to 
reach the goal Ayoddhaummya, being the preceptor of three pupils 
who later on became three great sages — two of them arc distinguished 
m Vedic literature as composers of hymns — must be assigned to the 
early period of Janmejoja I, the grandson of Yayati 

The Bharata Samhita, however, has connection with the less deve- 
loped form. The Ashrama of Ayoddhaummya is the prototype of later 
universities. The great sage Veda, who was no other than Gau- 
tamat, was one of the three disciples of Ayoddhaumm)a. Now Gauta- 
ma was a contemporary of Saudasa and Janmejoya This Janmejoya 
could not be Janmejoya II the son of Pankslnt, the son of Abhi- 
manyu, the son of Arjuna, There were several Pankshits and Janme- 
joyas confused m the Ramayana and the Mahabharata line of kings. 
The Janmejoya mentioned as a contemporary of Gautama, whose disciple 
he was, could only be the grandson of Yayati 

In the Pausya Parva, Gautama is mentioned as Veda The 
great resemblance of Veda with Gautama m the Utamka Anugita, m 
Asvamedha P^rva, and in the incidents of their lives gives reasonable 
ground to conclude that they were identical But Gautama 
Deerghatama Gautama, father of Kakshivat, for tins Gautama 
Ahalya, twin sister of Divo Dasa, king of Benares, a compv>‘'<M \ 

* Bee Adikanda* Mahabharata tSee Aavaroedha ^ 



hjmn. -.fK) t;,c rathe, of rndnn mcd.cnl sc.cncc The daughter of 
(njjfinn md \/nh i nnrnf^d (o Utamkn 

^louhttlnt the u.rrcnt Mahahharatn commences 

uth t r stor> of the . ,akc .icnficc of Jann,cjnua Vlawka came to 
he k.ag to n,utc !„ n nn.nst the snake, and thr.r kmg, Taksbaka, arho 
oh tin knndah g.vcn to h.m 1,3 the k.ng Saudasa or Pau33a, the 
rUInaku k.ngof \aodha It «as at the instance of Utamka that Jan- 
Zo?' logond of Utamka >s the mam 

CO vi'^^a larva I-it cot n little cunons that m it occurs the 

n.entioa office m ,fs each form of horse, and the mention of Atma and 
Paramatma in the form, of two women ? The subject matter contained 
in till, smtion of the \dikanda is further clal orated in the Dana Parva 
etc Man3 things connouttJ with this legend, which arc treated in an 
umntcfhgiblc manner m Pausja Parva. reappear ,n a clearer form in 
(lie later \cr^ion 


The import int >ton of tmchroni-^m could not to o\erIoo^ved 
Ltnmka nnom. i onto JDonr; of Hi.udch and the Panda\as, could 
not he .0 nith Janm^n^.n /, the Imigiti of Asvamedha Parva, 
Utamka did n:>t Jmm(.>rt 7 ht^ or ^n; -auc^ toon, making his existence 
at the time of Jiimcfoia II po^.iblc It is apparent from this ho^ 
part of the B’nrati Simhiti his been foisted upon the Mahabharata 
with the stor} of the smke-^ There ix hardf} anj date to hr the time 
of the confiict betuecn the Kurus and the Naga-., nhich homed large in 
the political background of ancient India through the different phases 
of its cultural develop uent flierc v\ere tuo Pankshits and Janme- 
jo3ai> in tfic Kuru line of kjng> i\or j> this all Utamka became 
famous for sla3mg Dhundhu^ xon of Madhukaitava, through the king 
Kubalas^a^ son of Brihadasa\ i Ltamka belongs to an earher period 
beyond the bhadow of a doubt The annotator Xilkantha cited him and 
Parasara a^ performer^ of snake sacrifice, etc • 

But the importance of the Bharata Samhita as a historical manual 
of a \ er3" earlj age should be sufficiently stressed The kings whose 
deeds are celebrated in it do not belong to a particular dj nasty as in 
the Rannaj’’ana The Bharata and the Mahabharata desenbe the 
achie^'ements of the more important kings, \rho had ruled from Vedic 
times o\er different parts of India The Puranas, which denved their 
stones and themes from the Epics, were much later works and, as it is 
alleged, were composed at Naimisharanya, which became famous. 
The Mahabhanta os recued by Souti to Saunaka, who was the 
Chancellor of the Unirersit}^ of Naimisharanya, was a much later 


S&nCi Purva 7i Chap tar 3-5? verses footaot^ 
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version of the great Epic and this is conclusively proved by a palpable 
anachronism which occurs m it The Bharata genealogy mentions 
Janmejoya I as being one of the early kings of the Lunar dynasty, 
Santanu found the boy on the nver-side practising archery and took 
him to his palace This and the story of his birth, connected with two 
incidents and Ganges falling in love with the father of Santanu, make 
the whole affair look suspicious and contradictory 

Bhisma is called one of the eight Basus who came to earth by the 
curse of Vasistha, to whom they did not make obeisance and they 
prayed to Ganges and were blessed with salvation fiom the cuise by her 
good offices The discourse between Yudhisthira and Bhisma, a 
substance of a dialogue between Indryota Saunaka and Janmejoya, is 
set forth in great detail in Sanli Parva This same king is mentioned 
as one of those celebrated kings of ancient India who is said to have 
laid down his life for the sake of Brahmins This Janmejoya was the 
grandson of Yayati, and son of Puru, and cannot be the Paiikshit under 
which name the dialogue was wrongly entered in the Mahabharata for 
the simple reason that Bhisma died long before Janmejoya II, the son 
of Pankshit II, in the line of Arjana, was born Besides, Janmejoya 
the Kuru king is mentioned in the Satapatlia Brahmana as a king and 
Brahmanical teacher of the age Janmejoya, the Kurus and the 
Panchalas are mentioned in the Ramayana and the town of Hastinapura 
(u, 68,13). 

Religious worship and family pride were the distinguishing feature 
of ancient India before the caste system came into vogue and descended 
be one of the weakest of all human frailties Every endeavour was 
made to secure a place in the book of religion or of philosophy, so that 
one's natfie could go down to posterity and one's glory be recited by 
the rhapsodists or the pouranics m the public assembly The lists 
of Solar and Lunar kings in both the Epics contain the names of Nahusa 
and Yayati, in the lattei list they occur as the ninth and tenth names, 
m the contemporaneous list of Solar kings, they are mentioned as the 
35th and 36th in descent from the original progenitor Jahnu, the 
Kuru king of North Panchala, is a contemporary of Bhagiratha, the 
Solar king The name of Saudasa occurs as the 26th king of the 
same line. Now the list of Solar kings is somewhat confusing, for in 
the lists of Mithila and Ayodhya kings which were recited at the time 
of Rama's marriage, Janaka is placed as the 26th in descent from Nimi, 
whereas Dasaratha is 39th from Manchi, who was a contemporary of Nimi 
For, the name of Naimisharanya owes its origin to Nimi's sacrifice 

Twelve or thirteen names of kings must be eliminated from the list 
of Ayodhya kin^s, m order to make Dasaratha and Janaka con- 



tmporauLfl, which they icrtairily were These names must have been 
lacked on lo the A)0(lli}n list from lliosc of a collateral line. If this 
correction made, Saudasa and Janmcjoya could be shewn to have 
been contemporaries and tins is also tiic opinion of Mr Pargitcr, who 
mnintnins that the list of the Ramayana is incorrect by ten or eleven 
king-' Tins IS what lie says, 

“J’uttlnff n^ido PUIpfl, l)ornn§u Dio rompanson from him Is uncertain, since 
th^ lLnTi)a\nnft nnroj s o^l^ ono DIHp-j, ivhilo Dm I’urnnas mention tvro, and starting 
fr^m ItaRlm about whom tbor»’isn^ doubt Iio (Kalidasa) piros four kiogi, Ragho, 
A|n, Dassratlm and Kama as in Dio ibiranas, inst ad of Dio Karaayana Torsion of H 
or la king< 

Tin nuDmr of tbn elironologj of India finds that ' iho Aikslinku king Dasaratha, 
tho father of Kama Dm noDioro I’anrala king Atithigra Kirodasn the brother of 
Vbftljrn, Sonajit, the sauthorn t ancato king '^arrablmuma and Uksa H, tlio sons of 
Mduritha of the Hastinnpara Hno Krta, tho fnllmr of Uparicara t^bose descendant 
nrhndrntha I founded th*' kmgdoin of Mngadha Ilomapada Dasaratlm of the 
dvnasty of Angi Slrndh^' aja Jnnn) a the father of ^ita king bnirant of tho Tadu 
djnast), nnd tlio father of \ itahibya tho Haihaja, all these ten kings belonged to the 
same ngo nam* tho ago of tho Dtro<laea 

•*Tlio confusion in tho lists of kings in the two Indian Epica is clear, and what 
is more, tlioro m roi ersal in tho order in tho Puranns The gonoaloga and chronology 
of tho anient king^ maybe <f absorbing into^o^t to students of history, but there Is 
ample ground to belioTo that it is almost a hopeless task, duo to one man haring so 
xnanj names, mis reading nnd introduction of spurious names t*’ 

The Rig Veda mentions that Gargn, the son of Vajineya Bharadvaja, 
killed Varci and Samlaram the country of Udabraja, and Prastoka, 
the son of Srujaya, gave him presents ns well as Divodasa (Rig II, 49, 
22 1 23, 25 ) The commentator, Say ana, says that Prostoka and Srujaya 
were the same as Atithig\a Duodasa and As\atha J The Vedic, Epic, 
and Puranic evidences seldom coincide and show anachronisms. 

In the time of As\alayana Gnhya Sutra, the Bharata Samhita and 
the Mahabharata were known as two distinct works How the one came 
to be tacked on to the other is in itselfa very important fact 

In the Asvalayana Srauta Sutra (II 6 lo) one finds that Bhargava, 
Vaithabya and Si\etasa were the famous Praviras of a section of the 
Bhngus, VIZ , of the Yakshas, Badhanlas, Maunas, Mankas, etc In the 
Pravara patronymic forms were used The Gotra and Pravara are 
important signs, not of lineage but to trace the priests and the form of 
worship the line of kings followed or changed In the Vedic age any^ 
body born in a family or Gotra could enter a dififerent one if he liked, as 
Grtsamada Angirasa entered the Bhargava order The Gotra was 
established by Arstisena, the son of Sala, in the Krta age Arstisena 

• professor Pargiter’s ^Ancient Indian Historical Tradition,** page 121, 

•f Professor Pargiter’e “Ancient Indian Historical Tradition,’* page 47, 

X Ibid page 21. 
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vns a Gotra title like Kausika, Vnsi'^tlia, Sauinka, Rathilara and Bhar- 
gava, and tlic Malnblnnta mentions onh lour golrns It uill be seen 
tint m tbc Paura\a genealogy none of Dcvapi’s anccstois had the 
name Rslncna, who'^c instance noiild In\c justified the name Arstiscna 
for Dc\ apt, for variant forms of the names of pci sons ai c aUvays common 
in the Puranas. 

The author^ of Rig Vcdic hymns and the circumstances under which 
these hyann*^ \\ ere composed arc no Ic^s impoviaut to decipher the age 
and lime of the man named in the genealogy" I he Rig Veda contains 
the compO'=Uions of Sanlann The Mahabharala has Inno lists of 
Pauraaakings The one gi\cn in the 94th Chapter may he older but 
IS rot \ cry clear But one ‘Significant fact that one Panchala king 
in\adc <5 ilic kingdom of 1 h^^linapur, and the king Samvaran look refuge 
in the Punjab and became a follow ci of Vasistha and recovered the 
kingdom He raarned the daughter of the Suiw Tapati In India the 
descendants of Paiira\a king- as well as followers of gods Iksliaku and 
Bharata, tool their name- as Solar and Lunar dynasties 

The great fight winch is mentioned in the Iiymns of tlic seventh 
Mandaka (iS, 19, 33) of the Rig Veda between Sudasa^ king of the first 
Aryans, assisted by Trit-us, descendants of Vasistha, on the one hand, 
and ten king-, five of the second Aryan peoples and five of their non- 
Aryan allies on the other, was not amplified m the Maiiabharaia as the 
Curopean scholars arc led to bclic\c Since the Rig Vcdic Bliaratas W"cre 
not the Bharatas of the Mahaljlnrata — the descendants of Bharata, son 
of Dushyanta, were Lunar race Aryans — they" were distinguished as 
Daushyanli Bharata in Saiapntha Bralmiana Hence the Vcdic con- 
nection which IS sought to be established by means of this episode cannot 
stand 

Though the Mnhabharala is expht itly a work winch was undertaken 
With a view to popularise Vcdic observances and practices among the 
people, U was done not hy" making tlic war between Sudasa and the 
Yadu and Turvasu the main story of the Lpic in a transformed manner, 
but by enunciating tlicir Vcdic practices to the people at the Vcdic 
sacnficc Yadu was said to have been the progenitor of the Rakshasas 
in the forest of Crouncha (Uttarakanda Ramayana VII, Canto 69) His 
father Ynyaii called upon his *>ons, one after the other, to save him from 
the curse of his fathcr-in-lnw" Sukracliarj3"a hy transferring to him their 
youthful energy None of Ins sons hut Poiai agreed to do so It w"as 
n very romantic example of filial devotion and piety of the age, hut it 
was also a sort of lest for selecting a right successor to the throne in 
Ancient India It will he seen that as soon as Poru agreed todosQ. 
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tlic kinj: retired to the rorc<;t to practise asceticism, placing the reins 
of acIniini*'tralion in the hands of his dutiful son Peru 

ValmikN descended is he uas from Sukra, combined with bis 
rchtionsliip uuh Vidu, son of Dcvijini, the daughter of Sukra, 
must hi\c uttered the verse which is said to ha\c been the inspira- 
tion Sloka giMiig birth to the composition of the Ramayana Vasistha 
and V 3 isa arc said to !ia\c suffered for the loss of their sons and 
llic Lpic owes Its origin to this Tathcr and son are all but mortal, 
for wlncb the world grew so anxious and sclfisli, and tlie^ arc the 
real causes of ill grief and altaclimcnt in tins world The father 
would not have rcni lined for ill time the satisfactory predicate 
of the godlicid Ancestor worship was thus displaced It must not 
be lost siglit of that It was m the schools of tiie Vedic sacrifice that 
tlic Bharata Siinhiti hid iLs ongin and development 

Unfortunitel}, the real character of the Mahahharata, its scope 
and function^, being perhaps misunderstood by scholars, they have 
stressed the Jitcrarj aspect of the work concerned inth the war too 
strong!}, to the exclusion of the earlier version of the Epic, which is 
cmhodicd in the Bharata Samhita Even such a learned scholar and 
student of Sanskrit literature as Professor Wintcmitz has been misled 
into thinking that the rcall} relevant portions of the Bharata Samhita, such 
as the Pau5}a Parva, tlie Markendaya section of the Bana Parva, 
and the Nara}ana section in the Santi Parva be outside the scope of 
the Epic proper He also thinks that the Anusashana Parva, which 
IS nothing but a “Manual of Law became **a component part of the 
Mahahharata at a still later date*’, and that ‘ it bears all the marks 
of a late fabrication ** The opinion which is so dogmatically asserted 
is based, no doubt, upon the erroneous conception of the traie character 
of the Bharata Samhita, which is partly a Afanual of Law 

The well known Trofessor Sylrnm Lon has been able partially to glimpse the 
inmost recesses of the Mahahharata when he savs ‘‘that the Mahahharata is a 
deliberate composition organically and artistically spread around a central fact and 
inspired by a dominant sentiment which penetrates and permeates it, and that it 
can be compared with the Vinaya, the code of discipline of the Mula Sarvaati vadin 
Buddhists” fle is of opinion that the whole great Epic “ \nth all its eiaggera 
tions and episodes, with all its varied and luxuriant mass of detail is based on 
nothing bat a code of Ksbatnya discipline as practised by the Bhagivataa ” 

The thesis which is here propounded is that the Mahahharata was 
onginally intended for a wider purpose than the mere education of a 
certain class of men or Kshatnyas only, and that, having had its 

ongin. m one of the Vedic schools of sacrifice, It served the purpose of 
cultural uplift of the whole community, Aryans and non-Aryans, who 
congregated at these functions. 



Etymologically the word Samhita means a collection, but in its 
onginal sense it was applied to a collection of rules of conduct only 
with reference to the performance of sacrifices The liturgical Samluta 
preceded in point of time the compilation of the Vedas as different 
Samhitas, which was done with a view to assist the different priests 
engaged m the sacrifices in the performance of their respective duties 
in the ceremony The later Hindu law books took the title of Samhita, 
in order to acquire a special sacerdotal importance The rules of 
conduct of the different castes were treated m the Dharma Sutras at an 
earlier period The word for a collection of authoritative laws went by 
the name of Dharma Shastra* The Bharata Samhita therefore has 
reference to the rules of conduct which were promulgated at the 
sacnfices and illustrated by means of stones, and does not mean 
or imply the great Kurukshettra war, which later on became the central 
theme of the current Epic 

It may be emphasised that the real reason for the compilation of 
the Bharata Samhita then was to establish peace and harmony among 
the different warring castes and tribes The older Vedic sacnfices had 
become mechanical and soulless The rituals which were performed 
were not understood, the symbol implied was hardly less so The 
Atn Samhita lays down that no one who did not understand the rituals 
should be engaged m the performance of the sacnfices As the purpose 
of these reformed sacnfices was not to create an atmosphere of mys- 
ticism, as every step in the sacrifice had a deep social and almost 
political significance, it was necessary that every word uttered, and 
everything done in connection with it, should be clearly understood 

The Bharata Samhita was a work which was partly ritualistic, 
partly anecdotal and partly theological ; it was first connected 
with Vedic sacnfices, and this was lost pight of by some scholars, 
who have been enthralled by the intensely human interest that 
centred on the fight between the Kurus and the Pandavas * In fact, 
the great war of Kurukshettra has been so powerfully treated 
m the Mahabharata that it is quite natural that the great scholars 
of the Mahabharata should find m it the chief theme of the 
original Mahabharata and treat other matters not relating to this great 
story as lying outside (the scope of the Epic proper The internal 
evidence furnished by the Mahabharata itself would dispel any such 
notions It will show the exact scope and features of the original Maha- 
bharata so clearly, that the subject is reserved for a more detailed 
amplification in the next chapter 

It is sufficient for the purpose of this chapter to lay stress only 
on the salient points overlooked by many important scholars The 


*Xhe Mbh Udyoga Parv’a, Chaptot CbXl, verae3 29 — 57 
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onginal theme of the Mahibharata ^\a3 developed in the story-telling 
propnginda school of a particuhr sect of Vcdic worshippers, who used 
sacrifices for a higher cultural purpose, and did not relate to war or 
an} incidents of war, hut was meant for elevating the masses as well 
as the intclligenf classes to higher spintual realisations, and sought 
to cfTccl a cultural fusion of the various races and divisions of people 
living in India The ‘atones and legends introduced in the Bharata 
Samhita were for inculcating moral lessons, the rituals connected with 
the pciformancc of sacrifice were explained with a view to spread 
among the people crude medical notions of pnmitive age embodied in 
the Albania Veda, and a higher spintual craving was imparted to the 
people through instructions on Nara^ana uorship The duties of the 
four Ashramas and the duties of various castes were also promulgated 
in the Bharata Sarahita, War, gambling, hunting and dnnking were 
shown to be evils which result in much unhappiness The wide range 
of subjects and purpose covered by the onginal Bharata Samhita was 
such, that it could not be published among all classes of people except 
through the performance of sacrifices on a large scale, which they were 
all invited to attend The hharata Samhita was onginally intended 
to be as much a manual for the priests as were the Taittreya Samhita 
and Catapatha Brahmana 

The Bharata Samhita, as has been shown previously, belongs to the 
period of the Vedic sacrifices, but its philosophy and examples are 
meant to indicate a new development in the ideology of the Vedic 
thinkers It was composed in a penod of transition and was meant to 
hasten the deep spintual speculations of the Upanishids It had not 
yet got free of its ntuahstic entanglements, but it pointed to a higher 
way of attaining salvation If the Bharata Samhita is the earliest 
stratum of the great Epic, it would be quite natural to infer that what- 
ever IS mentioned as having occurred m the earliest cycle belongs to 
the subject-matter of the Bharata Samhita 

It may be open to objection from two quarters, from those who 
have been bewildered by the rather contradictory nature of statements 
found in the Mahabharata and those who are opposed to any 
theory which would place such an early date to the compilation of the 
Bharata Samhita. Some of the important scholars are inclined to the 
view that there are very early matters which have crept into the Maha- 
bharata, but they lie outside the scope of the Epic proper There are 
other scholars, however, who believe m an earlier text represented by 
the Bharata Samhita, but they have not tned to find out what it was 
and how it was possible to transform it into its present size 
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The profound Epic scholar Professor Hopkins also supports our con- 
clusion in this matter. He also speaks of the Anti-thesis between the 
old orthodoxy and the new science of thought, which not only disregards 
the Vedic ceremonies but condemns them '' The issue is confused in 
the Mahabharata, but it is quite clearly brought out in the Bharata 
Samhita, and it is with the object of proving this contention m all its 
aspects that a close examination of what should be considered the texts 
of the Bharata Samhita becomes necessary. 

If the implications and bearing of Poulama, Pousya and Astika 
Parvas are understood with the Narayana section of Shanti Parva 
along with the Shanti, Annusasana, Asvamedha and Bana Parvas, one 
would get as near as possible to the original text of the Bharata Sam- 
hita, which was later on amplified in the two Epics, viz.^ the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata Foi this it is necessary to realise the earlier and 
later aspects of thought represented by the hymns of the Rigveda One 
would find a very close connection between these sections of the Maha- 
bharata and the Rigveda proper — not only through the sages mentioned 
therein, but also a close chronological agreement between them and the 
period of the Rik verses 

The Bharata Samhita is connected with the Samkhya system of 
philosophy enunciated by Kapila, who may be held to have composed 
the original version of the Bharata at his Ashrama in Svetadwip — pro- 
bably in South Bengal In the Ramayana too one notes the individual 
strain belonging to an earlier period when Valmiki wrote his Epic on 
the bank of the Tamasa It is necessary, therefore, to dwell more 
fully on the Ashrama-liLe which is portrayed so powerfully in the 
Pousya Parva, for not only is it a pait and pa^'cel of the Bharata Sam- 
hita, but It has influenced great Indian modem thinkers like the Indian 
Poet Laureate Tagore, and the late Swami Dayananda, to revive this 
system in the educational centres with which their names are so 
prominently connected It is something like a revival of pre-Raphaelitism 
in India 

The university life, so nch in its varied complexities and so deeply 
interconnected with the complex modern life, was a heritage of the 
Vedic schools of thought in the later phase. Buddhism made full use 
of this system and under the patronage of kings and emperors they 
founded, on similar lines, their famous universities such as those of 
Nalanda, Takshashila and Vikramashila, etc No student of Indian 
culture should ignore the importance of university life developed from 
the simple personal contact of the sages with two or three disaples to 
that of Naimisharanya, with a great scholar like Saunaka as its 

2 ^ 
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Chnnccllor, to Its twchcyeirs sacrifice, and congregation of a large 
number of teachers lieforc whom the eaamination of students took place 
This description is as important for tracing the progress of educational 
activities of the ancient Indians ns those of the celebrated Chinese 
scholar-, Fa-hicn and Itsmg, who described the Nalanda University 

The whole of the Narajana section of the Mahabharata, the 
discourse in Shanti Pars a between sages as preceptors and pupils on 
old religion and philosoplij, 111 e Chapters 330 and 250, definitions of 
God and Brahma in Chapter 237, and Han Gita in 236, and also between 
God Indra and carlj kings and their priests Kasjapa, Bhngu, Vasistha, 
Agast^a, etc , must ha\c formed parts of the Bliarata Samhita Vyasa 
told his son Suka of the existence of old literature bj the learned sages 
before lie composed his famous Epic 

*‘I eliatl now describe to jon duties havnip ri very oncient ong'n aod laid down 
by the Uishis, UutiCi which nro saporior to oil others * * 

He described worldl} affairs as an ocean and human life as a 
n\er whose landing stage of truth lay on the miry bank of anger, full of 
reptiles of lu^t and ambition, eddies of speeches of falsehood and cfecep- 
tion Men, endowed with learning, culture and wisdom, were alone 
able to reach the shore Wise men con^^idercd this to be prized above 
all things in human life One could free oneself from all anxieties like 
a snake which cast off its slough One could see the soul within oneself 
\vith the lamp of knowledge Seeing oneself wathinj one would acquire 
omniscience, ceasing of course to regard one^s own body as oneself 
Brahma has no sex — male, female or neuter The person, irrespective 
of sexes, can acquire the knowledge of Brahma The acquisition of 
this knowledge is described as the true liberation of soul and the 
question of re-birth, heaven and hell do not arise This is the mystery'' 
of all mysteries and the very^ highest knowledge one can attain for one’s 
salvation The human soul did not know wherefrom it came and where 
it would go Tms is the true ideal cultural worship of Nara Narayana 
of the recognised national India of the great Epic age It is said that 
this knowledge of the all-peiw^ading soul should be administered to a 
son who controlled his senses and was honest and submissive 

The ship cannot reach its destination unless the captain knows 
the use of the compass or follows the direction of the stars, measures 
the depths of the sea and takes due precaution against dangers lying 
below the surface of the water Human life without a captain is sure 
to founder in the sea of troubles The captain who is m the human 
breast should be awakened to use the compass of love to steer life 

* Mhb ShanU Parra, Chapter CCL, verse 2, page 37G 
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on a right course* Tins is, in shoit, the p^ydiologj' of huiiian success 
in this world below to realize wliat is above. Fortitude is the guard 
and support of all (the other \ulucs By looking into physical causes 
nicn^s minds arc opened and enlarged Pleasure is made instrumental 
to the moral purpose of onc^^ being. There is a divine message m the 
green fields, nver-banks, the sun^hcam, and moonshine, in movements 
of all U\ing animals in their different modes of life and living, in building 
tlicir places of rest and in following their game of hunting for their 
food Glory, honour and fame are nothing hut the symptoms of the 
infinite and progressive nature of intellect Matter is subhme and 
beautiful when it is significant of mmd, x.c , whcic pleasure is made 
instrument'll to the moral purpose of one's being Even the cruel 
serpent, whose sting means sure death, heart, music with rapt attention, 
circles round the light and dances to the flute. Death is tlie only 
rcaht3 in life to human beasts who arc engrossed in enjoyments to 
polish their manners and disguise their faults rather than reform the 
heart and set nght its deformities by following the footsteps of great 
men or their wise instructors 

It IS cas3’ for men or women to screen themselves from the penalty 
of human laws, but there were no such false human beings in ancient 
India Not men and women but even tlicir gods gladly exposed tlieir 
sms and crimes and took the penances or made expiations gladly Thus 
It speaks for itself that the ancient Hindu law^:, were made, not to 
punish the law-breakers, but were the self-imposed punishment of 
expiation for trivial and technical offcnce-> w^hich law^-givers committed 
in thcir30Uth and which were justly sought to be overlooked by kings 

Indian histor}^ as treated m the Epics and Puranas may often err 
on the side of c'^'travagance, but it would leave us in a vacuum if all 
the materials available m them are dismissed as fabulous. Western 
scholars arc now^ realising that some historical facts may be gleaned 
from them. The difficulty of interpreting the mass of legends embo- 
died in Indian histoncajl traditions may often dismay a research scholar 
m this difficult task, but if Indian history is to be resuscitated from 
oblivion, the task should not be shirked 

The Puranas and the Epics divide the chionology of Indian history 
into n cycles of Manu; facts are systematically grouped under each 
of these epochs of early Indian history Each epoch is not of fabulous 
duration, but perhaps consisted of some definite period marked off from 
the rest by certain features of culture* In the Mahabharata, historical 
accounts arc given from the first cycle of Manu (Svayambhuva Manu) 
to the 7th cycle (Vaivasvat Manu). The Bharata Samhita was ongi- 



nnUy 'i V)^eoioK»<-nl dissertation on Nnra^ann whnli came later on to be 
enlarged into ibe jiic^cnl Maliabharatai and tlicrcforc the view which 
the learned professor holds alioul the Nat 13 am section of Shanti Parva 
as lying outside the scope of the Lpic proper niiglil he true if by the Epic 
IS meant the stoi 3 'ofthc u u hv^lv ecu Kurus and Pandavas, but the 
same cannot b( said alioul Us relation to the liharata Samhita, of 
uhirh it formed ilic most earduial and cenlial theme 

It ma3 be asked how, if the Naia3ana Section of the Shanti Parva 
formed the pi\ol of tfie Bnarala Samhita, sucli legends as those men* 
lioncd in the \di Par\ i, viz , the legend of Utaml a, the fable of the 
elephant and tortoise, cU and tlie Markenda} a Section of the Bana 
Par%a, coniclo be integral parU of llic Bliarata Samhila The answer 
IS that It was due to the \cr3 important fact that the Bharata Samhita 
came to be rc(*!tc<l at the sacrifice s and wa-. adopted for popular use 
It wa*- nccessar} that people wlio were reached by means of stor3^- 
telling should ho interested The Bharata Sandiita served a multilateral 
purpose, and it is for tins reason that us transformation into the present 
form was possible 

The Bharata Samhita cnliglitcns one as to the laws and constitution 
of Ancient India, the power of the king and his priest, with the codes 
of the religion delegated to tiicm, as it were, by God, AImight3 Father 
The rulers of a country or the propounders of religion may be said to 
be the servants of God To personify the genius of the past age 
correctly one must have \er3^ different models The picture could 
only emanate from a master's hand Poets have often exhibited delightful 
specimens giving vivid impressions of individuals , there was nothing 
but sincerity and punty The antidote to the polluting and enervating 
addiction to fincr}^ and voluptuousness will be found in the skilful dis- 
cipline of tile intellect and the cultivation of moral principles of the 
past Little knowdedge of the world will be discovered by aUnbuting 
all failures to mere fate and misfortune The doctrines of chance and 
of opportunit3' have grown apace in modern times There is no spirit of 
contrition within the soul which aviII let one rest till one can do some- 
thing to repair the evils of past conduct and effect a sort of reconciliation 
wnth one*s heavenly as well as one’s earthly father. 

Earthly parents feed their children, not because they are moved 
by their cries, clothe them, not because they are naked They know 
these necessities through selfless love Parents have no thought j like 
other friends and preceptors, of a return for their good offices They 
cast no oblique glances to their own interest or have reflex views on 
themselves If by all their endeavours they can obtain their child's 
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wclf^irc, ihci c IS no higher object to their ambition, no better accom- 
plishment of ihcir wishes. The infirmities of age sit upon them who 
feel not the tioublcs of life, but those sinless at the approach of death 
arc ble^'ScJ with the idea tliat tliej wall be living and honoured m 
, the memory and person of their childien and pass down to the recept- 
acle of all the li\ang to reap tlic ncli liarv^est of all their cares and 
labour in the dul\. affection and felicit} of their dear children. 

Ancient Indo-Aryan history is full of the faithful picture of 
parent wor-nhip w hit h formed the religious basis of the divine worship 
of God Almighl} , the parent of the universe The possession of this 
afiTection l^ onh possible when the mind is well-disciplined and w^eil- 
stored Neither gi\c thou AesopV cock a gem, who would be better 
pleased and iiappicr if he had a barley corn said Lord Bacon The 
ma\ be drcs'^cd in a lion’s skin, hut it can hardly change the voice 
which will httra\ it One must be hoh before one puts on the garment 
of the hoh wise men Brutes fear to die out of the instinct to 
prcscr\c a life of enjoyment, but men do so more on account of 
the da% of judgment or with their thought of the next world A pious 
religious man has no such fear and he dies at will in peace This has 
been the ideal human death of the ancient Salya Juga, when virtue 
reigned supreme 

* \ltin maLc 3 a death whicli ^atu^e no^cr made, 

Tlioa on the point of his own fancj faUs, 

And feels a thousand deaths in fearing one ' — loung 1 

This is the essence of the Bharata Samhita and the Epic kernel of 
Ancient India The faith and blessings of religion, preached in the 
Bharata Samhita, confer an inheritance of rest and a crowm of glory 
Blessed be forever that parent’s children when knowledge and faith 
have made them all children of one God and one faith of Narayana 
The Ancient Indians’ National God was Narayana. All sectarian priests 
adored and worshipped Him as superior to all gods if not the only God. 
This gospel of truth IS preached m the book of the Hindus called the 
Bharata Samhita. 

In the most primitive condition of society evcr> individual has to 
fight for food and dnnk as well as comfort, but wuth the growth of 
society the question of spintual food I>ecamc a necessary element for 
the growth of a nation Kings were raised to defend the country and 
nation against any aggression Laws were defined from custom in 
consultation with elders, and punishment began to be inflicted on trans- 
gressors The Bharata Samhita describes the origin of spiritual 
instructions to Brahma, from whom self-controlled sages like Sanat- 
Kumar and Narada receive them while Agastya, Kaoila. Rhneru and 



Vasistln acquired perfection from tlicir devotions and actual CKpencnce 
of worldly life 

Professor Wintcrnitz, in tlic following quotation, bears out this thesis, 

“ Wheroid, )jo\\c\ or Iio flays, the Fur mas maintain n certain connoction with 
Kpic pootr> mill iro, as it>\or^ anpertors nf I niimn lof; nd pOotrj, tlio Tnutras tlio 
bamlntas, tlio \gamn3, wlncli difTor from tlmso but slightU, rather bear th»* stamp of 
purth theological asorks toarhmg tho tocbnicahlios of the cult of certain aocts. 
together watli thoir niotaj)li 3 3H a 1 nnd m^atiLnl pnnciplns Stneth siwoking, tho 
‘Samhitas aro tlio saerod book^ 6f tho \ ni3nn\a'i, tho *V amas* those of tho Sanaa, and 
*Tantras* tlios of the taa 

Action and tlioiighl go hand in hand , one may control tlie limbs, but 
how’’ can one sta}' tlic mutm} of tliought? Memory' is not alwa}s a joy 
for it makes grief unbearable For, w hen a poor tortured creature is writh- 
ing in agon}' wath a maddened brain from thoughts of what has been, 
It seems to him a kind of fresh infliction Prayer, religion and divine 
concentration arc the weapons with which one can conquer all those 
w'ars of mind and body to which human fr.ailty is subjected Particular 
records of facts under different circumstances can benefit the under- 
standing of the distressed to gam strength to overcome the difficulty 

The Bharata Samhita contained the duties of the fourAshramas 
(stages of life) — moral lessons and philosophical truths — which enabled 
the wise men to conceive the great Creator of the universe The 
precepts were sometimes illustrated by fables and anecdotes from tradi- 
tions to enlighten the unintelligent section of the general public* It 
eventually became the media through which the stor}' of the conflict 
between Kurus and Pandavas was almost told It must not be lost 
sight of that the sacrifice had a wide and universal appeal, for it was m 
the schools of the Vedic tacnfice^. that the Bharata Samhita originated 
and partook of the wade outlook that one finds in the hymn whose 
translation is quoted below — 

“May in tho Brahmin communitj bo born Brabmins pofisoased of tho lustre of 
aacred knowledge and maj in tins state be born Kahatnyaa proficient in archery, 
brave and great chanot warriors itay cows be miltgiving oxen able to draw, 
horses swift women with graceful persons and vouug men fond of ndlng chariots, 
desirous of winning and fit for appearing in assembhes Maj this aacrifleer obtain 
a hero son May ram come at each time we wish for it may planets give us good 
crops and may there be subsistence and welfare for all of os ’’ 

The spint of monotheism in the Narayana cult spread like wild fire 
and ruled every kind of Vedic god out of order. So great was its in- 
fluence over all classes of men that even the foreign invaders of India 
could not escape it- Its ultimate phase of divine universal love in Sn 
Knshna, Buddha, Chaitanya, etc , was reflected in all the religions of 

the world 

* Dr Winternitz’s ‘A History of Indian Literature,* page 637 
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One should cleirly understand that Yajna had an earlier as well 
as a latex pnasc in ordex to appreciate the important role which the 
Bharata Samhita occupied in the transition from one to the other In 
fact, the change was brouglit alx)Ut bj the compilation of the Bharata 
Samhita Instances can be nniUi plied of the perfoimance of the Yajnas, 
which the kings and pnests celebrated, by which thej gained or tried 
to gain an immediate material reward riicu enemies tried ihcir best 
to thwart them It led to many sanguinary contests The celebrated 
King Jarasandha of Magadha was about to complete Ins Naramedha 
Yajna, in which lie was going to slaughter the chiefs whom he had 
brought m chains from various parts of India, and w^liosc blood he was 
going to offer to the Great God Rudra^Devi, when Sri Krishna came 
sccrctlj’ with Blnma and Arjuna into the enclosure of the sacrifice 
Bhtma killed Jarasandha under tlic instructions of Sn Knslina and 
released the imprisoned kings, who were then invited to attend the Raja- 
Su} a sacrifice of Yudhisthira at winch, liow ever, the King Sisupala of 
Chcdiswas killed b} Sn Kn^^hna Kamsa was slam at a sacrifice by Sn 
Krishna when he was invited. It was with the object of destroying the 
Nagas, that King Janmejoya initiated the snake or Naga sacrifice at the 
instance of Biiargava, but tins was set at rest b} the sage named Astika 
The Astika Paian, which dircctlj* bears upon the snake sacnfice 
undertaken by Janmejoja II, rontnins stones which arc of great value 
It helps one to find out the cvact character of the earlier Samhita to 
which the Mababliarata owes its origin Legends which arc told in this 
connection show the interesting nature of the instruction conveyed to 
the people and hears a family likeness to similar stones found in Aesop's 
Fables The famous sage Bihha Vasu could not agree to the proposal 
of Ins younger brother, Supratika, for dividing tlicir ancestral property 
and cursed him to become a i elephant The younger brother, not to 
be outdone hj" the elder, also cursed Ins elder brother, so that he might 
assume the shape of a tortoise. Thus the tw’o brothers, lebom in the 
forms of an clcplianl and a tortoise, dxvclt in a tank They could not 
forget their old grudge and started a great fight I)Clw^een themselves 
which caused a great noi^^c and distui banco m the wmter of the tank 
Garuda, the son of Kas^apa by Bmata, was very hungry He saw the 
two huge animals fighting witli each other, seized them in his claws and 
flew with them to the Gandhamadana Mountains, where he made a 
hearty meal off them It will he admitted that this fable contains a 
great moral, and, as such, it was recited at the sacnfice, and became 
incorporated m the Bharata Samhita 

The quarrels between Kadru and Bmata, Devayani and Sarmistha, 
were those between co-wivcs, and were probably ancient histoncal 
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rtnccdotcs These stones illustrate on the one Innd the social usages 
prevalent among the early Ar3ans, and on the other hand establish the 
connection of the Blnrata Samhiin with prominent problems of the 
Rig Veda, in ^\lllch liymns arc found on tlic ^ay by vhich co-nives 
were humbled in ancient times • It cannot be that these 

allegorical stones also sliow that the reciters of stamp o 

meant to travel into the historaal domain but conii ctrtnm sects, 

spooKing, r 

imparting education through fables The story of Knui^ Snnas, 
which occurs in the same Par\a, lias a still more important histo gni- 
ficance This, as will be sho^^ n later on, has an important bearing on the 
particular Vcdic school in which the Bharata Samliita originated But 
these along with the chapters on ro3\al duties and the four stages of 
life, the duties of different dmsions of *;ocicty desenbed in the Shanti 
Parva as well as in the Annusasana Parva and elsewhere, constituted 
the onginal Bharata Samhita m which Mahaparusha and Na^a3^ana 
occur as the prime objects of worship 

From what has been said abo\e, it is obvious that the onginal 
Mahabharata having liad its origin in tlic sacrificial celebrations of the 
ancient Indians, became in course of lime an account of the war between 
the Kurus and Panda\as The oncinal Bharata Samhita bad nothing 
to do with this theme On the contrar3, it condemned violence and 
advocated non-violence f Hence almost a new God unconnected with 
war, diplomac3’^ and the intngues of such Vcdic gods as Indra, Varuna 
and Agni then comes into prominence and eclipses the others Narayana, 
said to be Vishnu, a minor Vcdic God, now becomes the chief deit3 of 
the land The Bharata Samhita did not recite the gloncs of the Solar 
or the Lunar d3 nasties of kings, who were not then so split up into 
conflicting and distinct lines The Ramayana described the Solar 
dynasty of kings and speciall3^ Rama, and the Mahabharata the Lunar 
dynasty of kings But one significant fact one cannot o\erlook is that 
the ancient Hindu rites and ceremonies were performed, and continue to 
be the same even now, according to the (tithi) dates of the Lunar 
month because, on the corresponding dates of the Lunar month, {% c., 
on the same tithis) the constellations, the sun, the moon, the stars, etc , 
return to approximately the same relative positions as on the correspond- 
ing dates of the Solar month 

Time IS an estate of God on which human life grows The ancient 
monastenes of India proved to the world that the miracles of wisdom 
were far more beautiful and enjoyable than the fleeting pleasures of the 

* Rig Veda lOthMandala 

t Snraadbliagbnt Kanda 12, Chapter VI 



Senses in a country where bounteous Nature offers every opportunity 
for their full gratification* The sages who made an imaginary cycle of 
time called Manvantara, were represented as stars who performed the 
task of self-differentiating unity The bird Garuda was regarded as the 
most powerful being, bearing as it does Narayana, the Supreme Being 
or the Paramatma, on its vnngs and fighting with Indra for the nectar 
This was the prologue to the Bharata Samhita* This legend occurs in 
Rig lo, 114, 105 and establishes its intimate connection with the latter* 

The ideal supermen of Anaent India were called Devas and their 
Sanskrit language and characters received the distinct epithets of Deva- 
bhasa and Devanagn, respectively. The hymns of the Vedas refer to 
the manifestations of Nature, which can hardly coincide with similar 
things in any country other than India. There is no mention of any 
peculiar phenomenon like the Aurora Borealis, to suggest for a moment 
that the Aryans^ settlement was at or near the Polar regions, where 
that phenomenon takes place. The early Aryans were not barbanan 
beasts to fly or he stupified and dumb with fear before fire or the 
other ternfic scourges of Nature, but they prayed to be saved from 
them They enlivened them with the instinctive urge to find in them 
the spirit of God, and invoked them with prayers, offenngs and hbations 
to propitiate Him, who alone could make them immune from the cruel 
operations to which no cause could be ascnbed. It was thus that 
Vanina, the presiding deity of the Ocean, became the supreme God* 
There IS no parallel to such a conception of God as the Vedas give in 
Western or in any mythology or pantheon of the world. 

'‘There 18 the Varunaeamau (Gram YII, I 18, coiapoaed on. SV I 255, chanted 
on SV II 429^0 There are three samaus of this name, aee SV ed Calcutta, Vol 
1, page 447 , the laat of the three xa Svaram ) (22) 

“ By means of this (eamaa) Varana attained the reign, the supremacy He 
who, in lauding, has applied the Varunaaaman, attains the reign, the supremacy 
{How Varuna obtained the supremacy is set forth in the Jaim Br (III 162) 
King Varuna was (originally) the equal of the other deities He desired , 'May 
I be consecrated as king over all the Gods * He dwelled a hundred years with 
Prajapati as his pupil He (Prajapati) imparted this chant to him (saying) ‘Accept 
this royalty, this characteristic of mine, the Gods will make thee their king*. He 
(Varuna) went to the Gods The Gods seeing him approaching, got up in honour of him 
He said to them Bo not ye get up in honour of me , ye are forsooth, my brothers 
I am your equal * 'No' they said, ‘we see on thee the characteristic of our father 
Prajapati', and they got up in honour of him They put down for him the kings-seat, 
and, whilst he was seated on it, the Vasus consecrated him to royalty, the Kudxas 
consecrated him to kingship, the Adltyaa consecrated lum to supremacy, the All- 
gods consecrated him to sovereignty, the Maruts consecrated him to nll-mightiness, 
theSadhyaa and Aptyaa consecrated him to overlordship " See the text in das Jsim. 
br in Auswahl, No 183 ) (23)," 

" (The verses beginning ) ‘ Chant ye unto Mitra being addressed to Heaven 
and Earth, (serve for) the A1ya{-laud) addressed to Mitra and Tarnnn Heaven and 

2S 
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P'lrtj, forsooth nro tho favourite report of Mitrn nnd ^ nninn , hy iveins of tholr 
favounto rosjrt ho thus approprmtts thtm cr^ptanlh (]) * ‘ Ouo (of Ihefe veraea, 

beginning ) *Tliec O \gni, ^ aruna and Mitra\ is nddre^aed to ^ aruna That part 
rf tho sacrifice, which is Indl} forformed, i«< poiicd b\ Anruna, thia ho thf^reby 
dispor-os by lus sacnfico * (The Iristich beginning ) *Mitrn» of hol> might, 

I call for* 18 the rathnntara hko (njva laud) nddrt s^od to Mitra and Vanina, ('») » 
'The doitios (formerly) did not Mold tho po^orcignt} to ^ aruna He paw this 
*Godpstand\ and, thcreui>on, the dcitiofl a le ded to him tl o BUprimacj lli"; (the 
Saenneor t*) equals Mold him the sni^ono ity * Ho wlio knows this to hi8 

ftharo falls tho hi«4tre of might (and) lio gets a firm standing ( 1)’ **LuFtronB 
(blnrga) becomes be, iNh> in lauding Iins opjdicd the Hhnrga ( Paman), glorious 
(\asha) he, tiA bo in lauding Ins applied) tho ^ ( «:amani (12) » ‘There n the 

A asntha (samau), its brahranna is tlio same (33)’ ** There is the Arkn of Dirgha 

tama' » Arka is foo<l for obtaining fool (31) "* 

Tins refers to the c’^'ict implication of Arka leaf eating which made 
Upaman}^! blind He fell into a well, but got back his eyc-sight after 
he recited the AsMni Kumar h}Tnn on the adxicc of his preceptor 
Asvani Kumars restored the Vcdic sage Upaman^u lus '^ight as a reward 
for ins great rc\crcnce to his preceptor The *=age Chyavana got his youth 
from Asvani Kumar-^’ boon and ‘secured ollation for them in the sacrifice, 
fighting VMth Indra for it in a sacrifice of Chyaaan’s father-in-law 
Asvani Kumars ^^ere masters of n cdicinc and removers of difficulties 
The Devas and Sages requisitioned their scraaccs They vere fnends 
m need and fnends in deed 

The ongin of Pitnjajna or ancestor worship also pre-supposes an 
economic advance of the community’ among ^\hlch it is introduced From 
the Vedic hymns it seems that it vas connected vith a knowledge of the 
dairy, which the Ary ans learned from Pams, frequently mentioned in 
the Vedas Butter and cheese, vlnch Merc trade out of milk, became at 
an early time the favourite food of the Aryans, and cows were regarded 
by them as the chief source of uealth For tins reason one comes across 
hymns on water, rner and butter in the Rig-Veda The idea underlying 
these being offered at the sacrifices is that the people thought that ment 
could be acquired by sharing them Mith the gods and ancestors, so that 
their children might enjoy them in future uninterruptedly In the hymn 
of praise to the departed ancestors, Yania, Mho is the incarnation of 
Dhanna (religion and rectitrde) to Mhom they go is in\oked, and the 
sages who are present at the sacrifices and Mho ha\e come to the 
function to console the gnef-stneken children of the deceased partake of 
the offenngs 

The Fitrijajna, or the worship of the ancestor, may be traced to 
a very early period in Aryan history and hymns in the Rig Veda in 
connection with funeral ntes must necessarily be of much earlier origin 


• Pancavimsa Brahmati, pages S.-i7— S52 S91, 3^2 and 
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The hyna quoted b3lo V IS of great importance, for it enables us to 
establish conneuUon between the Pitnjajna and a few well-known Vedic 
sages who arc associated with important branches of Vedic literature 
The h}nm runs thus • — 

0 Yama come and accept a seat at tho Yajna, bring with thee the Fathers known 
as Angira Our father ^ the Vngiras, llhnga and Atharva have come, they are 
entitled to drink Soma, Cot tlvo), vrish woUoC us at the aacrlhco, and their iavonre 
mv64t Ud with pro8perit> ** 

Thus it IS quite clear that the great sages mentioned above are very 
intirnately associated wath ancestor woi ship. But this Vedic hymn would 
tend to mystify people who were assembled at the sacrifice as to it's real 
meaning The Bharata Samluta, as has already been repeatedly said, 
IS connected witii the story telling which took place at the Asvamedha 
sacrifice and the story told on the second day o' the sacrihce by the 
pnest under the heading of Yama Vivasvan certainly refers to the story 
which appears in the form of an allegory m which Kama (Passion), 
Krodha (Anger), Kila (Time), Dharma (Piety) and Mntyu (Death) are 
made to appear and test the king who was wulling to give and the Brahmin 
who refused to accept the gift at the hand of the king The moral of 
this story is giren belo v in the translation of the text bearing on the 
subject 

* Tlieking said —I ani a Ivshatri^a I do not know how to say the word *give * 
the only thing, 0 befct of Cwiv,e born onoa that wo can aaj is, ‘ bive (us) battle ’ 

‘ The Brahmana said — You aio content withfcheobservanco of the duties of your 
order Likewise, 1 am content with the duties of mine, O king There is, therefore, 
Jittle difference between m Do what you please 

‘The king said — lou gave vent to these words first, vtz — *1 shall give you 
according to my might —I, therefore, pray, 0 twice born one, * Give me the fruits of 
this, your rowitation 

‘ The Brahmana Bnid — Yo blasted that your vjrJs always pra^ for battle 
Why then do you not pray for a battle with me 

“ The king said —It la and that Brahmanas are armed with tlie thunder of apeech, 
and that Kshatriyms liive might of arms Henco, 0 learned Brahmana, this wordy 
warfare has taken place between you and me 

“ The Brahmana a ud —As regards myself, this )S my roaolution to da> What 
shall 1 give you according to my migut ? Tell me, 0 king of kings, and I shall give 
you Do nob delay 

“ The king said —If, indeed, you wish to give me anything, then give me the 
fruits you have acquired by practising recitation for these thousand years 

“ The Brohmaua said —Take the greatest fruit of the recitations I have practised, 
indeed take half, without any hesitation the entire fruita of all recitation. Or, 0 
king, if you desire, take without any hesitation the entire fruits of my rooltatbiia 
“The king said — Blesaed.be you, 1 have no neccasity^ for tlio fruits of your reel 
tationa Inch I have begged Blesainga on your head 1 am about to loaio you 
Tell me, however^ what those'fiuiis aio 
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The Brahmano said —I haro no knowledge of the fruitU havoacqulrod I hare 
giveti ^ou those fruits that I havo acquired hy recitation ThcsOi rir ^ 
Dhanna and Time and Tama, and Mrityn, aro witnossoa 

‘'The king said — 'iVhat vrlll the fniitR, which ore not known, of tho«o your 
observances do for mo ? If j ou do not tell me what aro the fruits of your rocitations, 
let those fruits be yours, for, forsooth, I do not wish for thorn 

“The Brahmana aaid will not accept any other word (from you' I hare giv *n 
you the fruits of my recitations Let, 0 rojal sage, both vour words and tnino prove 
true As regards my recitations, I never entertained any particular d^sir' to do 

How then, 0 foremost of Ivinga, should I hare any knowledge of what are the fruits 
of those recitations’ You said, Giro I* I said, 'I giro ** I •^hall not faUif> those 
words Keep the truth Be calm If you refuse tokcopmynord 0 king great 
Bin of untruth will visit you 0 chastiser of foes you sliould not utter what is 
untrue Likewise, I dare not falsify what I have said I have before this unhesi 
tatmgly said, ‘1 give P If, therefore, you are firm in trutli accept my gift Coming 
here, 0 Jong, vou begged of me the fruits of mj rocitationi Therefore take what 
I hare given away, if, inde'‘d, you are truthful llo who is given to falsehood has 
neither this world nor the next Such a person cannot re^rue his departed mnne< 
How again shall he succeed in doing good to progeny ’ The rewards of f a riflcea and 
gifts, as also of fasts and religions observance^, are not so powerful in rescuing as 
truth, 0 foremost of men, in both this and the next world Ml the penances that 
have been practised by yon and all tbo'^e that vou will practifo m the future for 
hundreds and thousands of years are not more efficacious tlian truth Truth is the 
one nndecaying Brahma Truth is the one undecaving Penance Truth is the one 
undecaying Saenhee Truth is the one undecaylng Teda Truth is awake in the 
Vedas The fruits attached to truth have been described as the highest From truth 
originate Righteousness and Self control Everything depends on truth 

"Truth is the Vedas and their branches Truth is knowledge Troth is the Ordl 
nance Truth is the observance of vows and fasts Truth is the Prime Syllable Om 
Truth is the origin of creatures Truth is their progeny It is by truth that the 
Wind moves It is by truth that the Sun gives heat It is by truth that Fire burns 
It is on truth that Heaven rests Truth is Sacrifice, Penance, Vedas, the verses of 
Samans, Mantras, and Saraswatl We have heard that once on a time truth and all 
religious observances were weighed in a scale When both were weighed that scale 
on which truth was, proved heavier There is truth whore Righteousness is Every* 
thing multiplies through truth Why, 0 bing, do you wish to do false ect Be 
firm in truth Do not act falsely, 0 king Why do you falsify the words ‘Give (me) 
which you have said’ If vou refuse, 0 king, to accept the fruits that I have given 
you of my recitations, you shall then have to wander over the world fallen away 
from Righteousness Th&t person who does nob give after having promised, and he 
also that does not accept after having begged, are both stained with falsehood You 
should not, therefore, falsify your own words 

"The King said —To fight and to protect, form the duties of Kshatnyas It is 
said that Kahatriyas are givers How then shall I take anything from you 

"The Brahmaua said —I never pressed you, 0 king I did not seek your house 
Yourself commg here you yourself begged of me Why then do you not take? 

"Dbarmasaid —Know you both that I am Dharma himself Let there be no 
dispute betweea you. Let the Brahmana possess the reward of gift, aud let the king 
also obtain the merit of truth. 

Heaven said Know, O king, that I am Heaven's self ‘■incarnate, come 

hare in person Let this dupnta betweea you cease You are both equal in respect 
of the meat or rewards that you have acquired^ 
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‘*The King said*— I have no use with Heaven Go, 0 Heaven, to the place yon 
have come from. If this learned Brahmana wlphes to go to you, let him take the 
rewards that I have acquired 

“The Brahmana said —In my boyhood I had, through ignorance, stretched my 
hand for accepting gifts No\\ , howovor, I recite the Qayatri, observing the duty of 
abstention Whj do >ou, 0 king, tempt me thus, me who have for a longtime 
followed the duty of abstention? I shall mj self do what my duty is I do not wish 
to participate in the rewards acquired by jou, 0 king 1 am given to penances and 
to the study of the Vedas, and I have abstained from acceptance 

“The KiEg said —If, 0 Brahmana, ^ou are really prepared to give me the 
excellent reward of your locilatlon, then let half that reward be mine, you also take 
at tbe same time half the ran ard that 1 myself have gained by my acts Brahmanas 
follow the duty of acceptance Persons bom lu the rojal order follow the duty of 
giving Ifyouarenot unaware of the duties, lot our fruits bo equal Or, if you 
do not wish t-o be my equal regarding our rewards, take then the whole of the re 
wards that I may have gamed Do take merit 1 have gained if you wish to show 
me favour 

“Bhisma continued —‘At this time two very ugly persona came there Each 
had his arm upon the other's shoulder, both were ill-dressed They said these 
words —tVou owe me nothing) 1 really one youl— If we dispute in this way, here 
IS the king, who governs men 

1 say trulj , you owe mo nothing You apeak falsely 

‘1 owe you a debt’’ Both of them, greatly exercised in dispute, then addressed 
the king, saying,— 'See, 0 king, that none of us may be visited by sinl* 

“ViTupa said —I owe my companion Vikrita, 0 king, the merits of the gift of a 
cow 1 am willing to satisfy that debt This N ikrita, however, refuses to accept 
repayment 

iknta said —This \ irupa, O king, owes me nothing He speaks an untruth 
under the appearance of truth, 0 king 

“ Tbe King said - Tell me, 0 Virupa, what is that which you owe your friend 
here 1 wish to first bear you and then do what is proper 

“Virupa said —Hear attentively, 0 king, all the circumstances fully about how I 
owe my companion, tiz , this Viknta, 0 king This Viknta had, in days gone by, 
for the sake of acquiring merit, 0 sinless one, given away an auspicious cow, 0 royal 
sage, to a Brahmana given to penances and the study of the Vedas Going to him, 
0 king, I begged of him the reward of that act With a pure heart, Vikrita made a 
gift to me of that reward I tlien, for my purification, did some good acts I also 
bought two Kapila cows with calves, both of which used to give large quantities 
of milk* 1 then presented, according to due ntes and with proper devotion, those 
two cows to a poor Brahmana living by picking solitary grains Having formerly 
accepted the gift from my companion, I wish, 0 Lord, even here, to give him in 
return twice the reward* Tbe circumstances being such 0 foremost of men, who 
amongst us two shall bo innocent and who guilty! Disputing with each other 
about this, IS e hate both come to y ou, 0 king U hether you Judge rightly or 
wrongly, settle OUT dispute and put us lu peace Jf this my companion does not 
wish to take from me m return a gift equal to what he gave me, you shall have to 
Judge patiently and put us both on the right road 

“The King said — Why^ do you not accept payment that is sought to be made 
for the debt that he owes to you T Do not delay% but accept payment of what yoq 
know, to be your due I 
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**Viknto saul —This oao aa^s that ho oxos mj I toll him that what 1 giro I 
gave Bwa> He does not, therefore, o»vo mo anything Iwt him gi ^\hororof ho 
likes 

“The king eaid — Ho is read to glvo^ou louare, howov<*r, r luutint to take 
It does not appear proper to mol 1 think you should bo punished for this Thtro is 
little doubt in tins 

* Vikrita said -I made a gift to him, 0 r<>>al sagol Hovv ran 1 tak* it back^ 
If I am guilty in thn, do 30U declare tlio punishm* nt, U Po v rful one 

‘Virupa said — If jou refuse to take uhtn 1 ani roidj to gire, this king will, 
forsooth pumeh > ou, for lie is an upholder of ju-^tice 

‘‘Vikrita said , — Btgged bj him I give him i\hat nns mj o'a n How shall 1 now 
take It back? leu ma\ gjawaj 1 j)trmit3oii 

“The JJralimaiia said —dim have liLard, O king, the words of th- 0 tvv»» Oi jou 
take uahesitatiugh w Iiat 1 ha\t, promised to give >011 

“The King said —Thi" subject Id, ind ed as do *p as nn unfatlioraiblo pit How 
will the tenaciousness of this heritor eu 1 If I di not tak^ what has bton givtn 
by this Drahamaua, how shall 1 avoid b ing pollute 1 w ith n grtat siuT 

“Theroial sage then said to the two di-'putants —‘Having a quirt-d jour res 
pective objects, gi you both 1 soould teo that km^lj dutn^ which are in me, 
maj not become useless It i^ settled tiiat kings ^^h mid f jHow th duti 3 san tion 
eJ for them To mj misfortu 10 h mover, the caursj of duties laid down for 
Brahmanas has affected iu\ wret^lwd self 

“The B rah oi ana said —Accept, 0 king’ I ovp join dou bigged it of me, and I 
also hare promised’ If, however, you refuse to take, O king I shall forsooth 
curse you 

"The King said -die on royal duties the fixe 1 action of which is ever fuchl 
1 should, however, take what you give only for making the two sorts of doty exactly 
equak This my hand, that was never before extended, 13 now stretched forth Give 
me what you owe me 

“Th^ Brahmona said — If I have a quired any fruits by reciting the Gayntn, 
accept them all 

“The King said —These drops of water, fee, O firamost of Brahmanas, have 
fallen upon mv hand 1 also wish to give you Accept my gift Let us both 
stand equal 

“Yirupa said — Know, O king, that we two are Desire and Anger TTe hare in- 
duced yon to act thus! Tou have made a gift in return to the Brahmana Let 
there be equality between vou and this twice born one regarding blessed regions 
in the next world This Tikrita really does not owe me anything A 7 e appealed 
to you for your own sake Time, Dhsrma, Mntyn, and we two, have examined 
everything about jou, here in your very presence by creating this quarrel be 
tween you and that Brahmana Go now as j ou like, to those regions of happiness 
which you haye acquired by means of your deeds 

“Bhi ma said — I have now bold you how reciters win the fruits <of their Recita- 
tion and what, indeed is their object, what the pla''e and what the regions, that a 
Reciter may acquire A Reciter of Gayatn g^es to the Supreme God Brahman, or to 
Agni or enters the region of Surya If he pla\ 3 tliere in lus new form, then atupefled 
by such attachment, he is affected by the attnbiites of those particular regions He is 
equaHy affected if he goes to Soma, or Tayu or Earth or Space The fact is, he 
liyes in all these, with attachment, and shows the attributes peculiar to those 
regions If, however, after having freed hirra^=‘lf from attachments, he goes to those 
regionfl^audidoes dot trust the happiness he enjoys and wishes Ji r that Mliich ig 



Supremo *\n<l ImniuUililo, he t]ion enters o\ on that In thot case ho ^ficquirea the 
nmbro^in of nmhroMo, iv stulo froo 'from do^iro ninl iudhnduni consciousness 
Ho hocomo^ Rr-ihtnn> self, frctnl from the mnuonce of the pnira ( f opposites, happ>, 
tranquil, and wUhonl )>n\n Indeed* ho m quires tliat state which is free from pain, 
which 13 tnnqinl which is cnlloil Hrahmn, wliomo thoro is no return, and which 
IS called the Onv' and limnutahlo lie become s free from the f ur moans of porcoption 
nr, Pirect hnowUduo (throu;:htho sonsosh Ko\olation, Inforonco, and Intuition, 
the six condition'’ (llunqer, Thirst, Grief, Pchision, Piseneo, and Poafch), and also the 
other SIX and ten ntirihutc' n:, five hroalhs, the ton honsos and tho mind 
Trnn*c ndinp the Creator (Brahman), ho heromep at one with tlio Ono bupromo Soul 
Or if moved hv nttachment A, IvmIooa not \Msh for such ahsorj'tion, I iit wishes to 
have a pej arile rxi^ieirc dopeiuhn^^ on that Supreme Cause of oieri thing then ho 
petp tlK fruition of all his d» ain (tr, if he hates oil regions of liapiunoss, ^hich 
have he^m cnllcd helU, ho then dri\ing oft desire and freed from ororything, 
enJox< *>\\\ Tome lu y\ inc^'^ even ui thoFONorv regions Thus, 0 king, I have described 
to \ou ah lit the end nrquut d 1>n Ih nter-* I Imie told i on i\ cr> thing B hat elao 
do >011 vc\<\\ to hoar from mo’ ' * 

The BInnn STniliUi a tuo-fold intcrc«;t Having its ongiu 
in the «:acnfi(nl liool of the pric it <^crved the purpose of a 

popular annual for the pi icsl«? ; aufl «^econdl3% it was a compendium of 
two great Cpics the Ramajana and the Mahabharata, w Inch occupy 
such an important and almost alhcmhracing part in Indian literature 
In its sacrificial aspects It is connected witli the Pancha^^a Yajna of 

the twice born, and tlic public sacrifices performed Iiy the kings at the 

instance of the pncsls In this respect, the story of the Mahabharata, 
which was fonicd on tlic Bbaraia Samiuia, has a more direct sacrificial 
connection, whereas the stor} of the Ramayana is closely connected 
with exorcism and magic, vhicli belong lo tlic Atliarva Veda proper 
The Bharata Snmhita is connected with Vcdic lore and with the Vedic 
sages, and the names of sucli Vcdic sages as composed Vedic hymns 
must be given precedence in the compilation of the Bharata Samhita 
over tho«c who arc prominently mentioned in connection ivith the 
narration of the Malmhharala, h as Snunaka and Sauli Saunaka 
and Sauti belong lo an altogether later period in the evolution of Vcdic 
culture and education Tlie cultural and educational phases represented 
in the Bharata Samhita are admitted l>y Wc*=tcrn scliolars like Lassen, 
Hopkins, Oldcnburgl), etc , to belong lo an earlier period The Vedic 
sacnficcs, then, were truly the great connecting link between the ruler 
and the ruled, between the king and the Brahmans on the one hand 
and the celebrated sages, the teachers of the w^holc community and 
whose reputation had travelled bejond the confines of their own 
countries, on the other They wxre maikcd by a huge concourse of 
men from all the important communilics of the land who became 
unified in culture by means of these sacnficcs Tiie pale of Aryan 

■The Mfthh, ghnntf Pnrva OhnptoT OXCIX verses 41— ^27 
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culture was Widened b} these sacrifices; for people not belonging 
ethnically to the Ar3 an stock rcceiacd the benefit of Ar}an education 
They were instructed in the rules of the right conduct of life appro- 
priate to their respectne professions Hence the p>erformancc of a 
sacrifice, which entailed a acr^ hcaV3 expenditure on the king-, was 
regarded as an essential sign of a successful and prosperous reign, and 
a tnumphant achie\en]ent of Ar3an culture 

In the introductor3 portions of the Mahabharati a short outline 
of the contents of the Epic are gnen The main purpose for which 
the Epic was composed, e\identl 3 b} interpolation, was the celebration 
of the Great War, but in the sumraar} gi\cn in the ist Chapter of 
Anukranianika, a bnef outline of the contents of the Bharata Samhita is 
given and in this no mention is made of the internecine strife be* 
tween the Kurus and the Panda\as It was said to be a sort of 
Upamshad converted into a Parana, (wluch docs not mean history) com- 
posed by Veda Vyasa to console gnef-stneken King Dbntarastra* The 
contents of the Bharata Samhita are outlined in this connection This 
portion is so important that it is quoted below witli a \aew to ascertain 
the real nature of the work which is so ^er 3 often misunderstood 
and misinterpreted 

‘Id this Bharata sinless andimmaculato Deras Berarshie, and Brahmanas hare 
been described as vreU as Takshas and Great > agas. 

“Initalso has the possessor of sii attributes, the eternal Vasudeva, been described 
He 15 true and just, pure and holy 

“In it 13 described the eternal Brahma, the great trne light whose great and 
dinne deeds the Tri«e and the learned men declare. 

“-From whom has been produced the non-existent and existent, and non-exast- 
ent universe with the principle of reproduction and progression, birth and death and 
re birth 

“ In it has also been described He who is Adhyatma, and who partakes the attri 
bntes of the five elements and He to whom unmanifested and other such words can 
not he oppUed 

•‘And also He whom the Totis possessed of meditation and Tapa behold in their 
hearts as the reflection of an image in a mirror The man of faith ever devoted, 
everemployedinth- exercise of virtue, IS freed from sin on readingthis chapter of 
the Bharata, etc 

Now this quotation from the current Mahabharata leaves no room 
to doubt what was its true kernel The mam theme having had its 
origin in the story-telling at the time of sacnficcj swerved in the 
direction of a theological treatise of a popular nature It onginated in 
the Vedic schools of sacrifice and contained an exposition of the 
doctrines and practices of the Vedas, and in its theological side it had a 
great connection with the protestant school of the Kshatnyas, in 



which discussions took place about Atman and Paramatman, and which 
challenged the materialism of the Brahmins as leading nowhere 

**Tke tolationship of ttie Matsya Puraaa to the great Bpic and ita supple- 
mentary book, as aonxces'*, Professor Macdonell says, ‘hs smularly intimate, (p 800) " 

The same Purana contains in the 13th Adhyaya (Chapter) a very 
valuable piece of information, which is that the famous Rama, the invin- 
cible slayer of Ravana, and his brothers were the worshippers of 
Narayana, and Valmiki, a descendant of Bhngu, is the author of the 
Ramayana The careful Western students of the Epics hold the view 
that the Uttarakanda cannot onginally have formed part of the Rama- 
yana This seems to be reasonable The story of the renowned ances- 
tor of Jaraadagni (Parashu Rama) is given m the Paularaa Parva and 
elsewhere in the Mahabharata; but the legend may be considered an 
enlargement on a new basis of the simple theme of the Bharata Samhita* 
It should be noticed in this connection that the story of Paulama, as 
one has it m this version, is not the same as it occurs in the Uttarakanda, 
and from the conflicting nature of the legends that are grouped round 
Bhngu, the ancestor of the matricide and Kshatriya slayer, the differ- 
ent transformations through which this legend passed are evident 

The genesis of the ancient Epic may be remembered to have ongin- 
ated from causes of diflference between Devas and Asuras for the 
possession of wealth, property, beautiful women or ambrosia. This is 
the Bharata Samhita, the first original source of the two Epics of India, 
where the fights between Devas and Asuras, mouarchs and kings, and 
priests and disciples were descnbed In Epic India gods fell and men 
rose, Asuras befriended the martial kings by marriage alliances Indra, 
after killing Bntta, was guilty of the cnme of infidelity and could not 
occupy the throne of heaven, but King Nahusa occupied it through his 
merit, his good rule and virtuous conduct He m turn fell from heaven 
when he became a slave to passions through enjoyment, then Indra 
again occupied his seat by good conduct and expiation Good conduct 
and piety transform a man into a god and even the God of gods, if He 
transgressed, was not exempt from punishment This is the lesson of life 
which the Bharata Samhita sought to teach Yayati, the son of Nahusa, 
when in heaven, thought much of him, was condemned and was rescued 
by the good company of his own descendants whom he met at the time 
of his fall 

The sacrificial ntes’of the Vedas practised by the Asuras and 
demons like Bntta and Ravana for individual benefit was soon found to 
be disastrous as giving power to ambitious men for their own self-grab-- 
ficabon. The sages like Agastya, Bhngu and Kapila first Used the 
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spiritual po\\cis to destroy or curb them and tlic^c accounts found 
a place in the Bharala Samhiti The Uttarakanda Rama} ana 
mentions Ravana^s victor} over Kubera and fall before Kapila, 
and those portions of the Mahabharala \\hicli dc-^onhc the fall of 
Nahusa, Kalkeya and Batapi tlirough Aga«^t}a and Bhngu, belong 
to the Bharata Samhita In the Bharata tlie dn init} is concentrated in 
one Nara}ana This spiritual histor} of c\olution and concentration, 
called Aikantic religion, was first traced in the Bharata Samhita The 
Epic poem is of all poetical works the most difficult The modern 
critics find the Western Epics fall short of their standard The Wes- 
tern definition of the Epic is \cr} important 

^ Beeton 8 Dictionary of UniVLr^al InforiEatioii 8 fl\e — ‘JplcpfCtr^ (ejj ik Gr » 
Epos, a discourse or narrative), is a kind of poetrv winch hne oatvrard objects fof 
its Bubjects, and is ihua distinguished from Ijric pootr\, which denis with the inner 
feelings and emotions of tlie mind The distini tion is generil, for there are few 
productions to which it can strict I 3 npplj , but thev belong to the ono class or the 
other, according to the predominating character Tlie earliest epe^imena of thl? 
form of art probnblv consisted of simple tales rhythmicallj arranged and recited to a 
very simple musical nccompcuiment The longer and more artistic Kpici>oem^, how 
ever, embrace an extensive senes of events and the actions of numerous jnsrsonages 
The Epic poetry of the early Gie^ks naturallj divides it'^lf into two classes — 
the heroic or romantic epos of Homer and the meratic epos of Hesiod, the one 
dealing with the political, the other with the religious life of the Greeks The 
‘ llliad’ and ‘Odyssey' of Homer present us with the finest specimens of this closa 
of poetry that have ever appeared The sacred ] oetrj of Hesiod partakes very much 
of a lyrical character The ‘Aeneid* of Yirgil is not equal to the H Iliad’ of Homer as 
on Epic, its Buperionly depending more on beauty of language and arTangement thvn 
on anything in the story The greatest Epic of modern times is the ‘Paradise Lost’ 
of Milton Dante’s Divine Comedy’, however subUme m style, is destitute of that 
unity of event or action necessary to constitute a great work of this class The 
‘Jerusalem Delivered’ of Tasso is regularly and stnctlv an Epic, and adorned with 
all the beauties that belong to this species of composition The Epic poem is of all 
poetical works the most dignified, and, at the same time, the most difflcult in execu 
tion, and hence it is that so very few have succeeded in the attempt to produce a 
really great Epic,” (Pages 792 3) 

The authorship of Vjasa and Valmiki of the Indian Epics suffered 
in the different editions at the hands of editors, compilers and rhapso- 
dists from age to age, till the plots and characters descended almost 
to dramabc fiction The idea that good deeds which go unrewarded here 
wall be recognised in the ne\t world with better life and prospent} 
received enormous development The terrors of the lower world, the 
fire of hell and the tortures of the inferna are depicted in the last act of 
the Mahabharata, being meant to scare evil-doers The beloved wife 
Draupadi, for whom the great fight took place, fell and died, but the 
ideal Yudhisthira did not look at her or utter a word of sorrow for her; 
this IS the lesson of life the great Epic teaches— w’hat is divine or god- 
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like m man. Mortal man npens like a corn and springs up again like 
a com. A man, free from the stings of desires and grief, sees the 
majesty of the soul mside the heart and evults at meeting with that in 
the universe where mother, father, wife and all unite in their deaths 
Yudhisthira went to heaven in person as victor of the spiritual war in 
the life below, a favour which Arjuna, the real victor of the Great War 
of Kurukshettra, could not secure for himself though called Nara Nara- 
yana , Krishna being called Narayana the principal adviser and director 
of the Great War Even the hero of the Ramayana could not ascend to 
heaven m person 

Mythology represents the mental background of the people of the 
later RigVedic age. Men used to attach much importance to and 
place great faith m re-birth The battle of ten kings m which Sudasa 
Parjavana met his doom for his haughtiness (Manu VII 41) is mentioned 
m the Rig Veda where ^t is said that Sudasa Parjavana fought the 
Bharata There is also mention of the fights with Sambaran and with the 
Panchala king In the first he was defeated and fled, and m the second, 
with the help of Vasistha, he recovered his kingdom Vasistha is the 
priest of the Solar dynasty of kings and Visvamitra that of the Videhas, 
and they were more or less concerned with all the incidents of these 
Epics Vasistha was connected wnth the victory of Sarabarana and 
perhaps with his matrimonial alliance with the Ikshaku family and with 
his giving battle to the Sudas king and with the ten kings successfully 
The most famous Rajarsi Arkadanta was the Somaka Sahadevya of 
the Mahabharata He became so famous by performing sacrifices that 
the general public thought that the great ancestor of the Kaurova 
and Panchals was re«born in Somaka, who was invested with the title 
of Arkadanta His lineal descendants were lost Nila of Puranas and 
Nipa of Hanvamsa are said to have descended from him Likewise 
Devapi^s line is not known From the distinguished line of Arkadanta, 
Draupadi, the great heroine of the mythological and dramatic Maha* 
bharata, and Dristadyumna descended. 

The mythology of India is a very difficult subject — it is neither the 
false glory of heroic poetry nor the inflated pride of ancient philosophy. 
It is an attempt to develop and explain abstract ideas of religion, philo- 
sophy and love by putting them into the garb of concrete examples of 
humanity m the progress of time and advancement. It has been the 
product of the highly developed and concentrated Indo-Aryan mind of 
the growing ages of the past True felicity is not to be derived from 
external possessions but from real wisdom, which consists m the proper 
exercise of knowledge andj virtue Humility is the attribute of great 
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and noble minds and presumption is Ibc associate of ignorance Rooks 
cannot teach an3"bod3 anything unlc'^s one makes an independent obser- 
vation and endeavours to find the hidden truth behind the simple 
account To create this curiosity in men, mytliology grew up The 
learned and the uise al’i\a>s record their experience from the results 
of their observations in the accounts of the glorious past Tint one 
must penetrate be3ond the surface of tilings into the hidden treasures 
is the aim of Hindu mytholog} 

In ordinar} histor^^ man is remembered b}’ his birth and deeds, but 
in religious histor}^ it is not so In it a man finds a place if he has 
brought to light the life of the soul and A\hat is infinite in man and m 
all the universe, and its immortalit}’’ gives cultural re-hirth as an integral 
part of religious history The ancient Hindus called thcmschcs Dvija 
or Aryan, and those t\ho vrere not blessed witli tlie religious birth ucrc 
Dasas or non-Aryans It was not a question of colour or creed or 
an} thing else It must be said that tlie great Epic is not the Instory of 
the Kuru-Panchal or Panda\a fight as Western scliolars and Eastern 
students take it, but it was, in fact, the spiritual fight of the souls of men 
who were called blind, inert, fragile, against the perfect, loving, dutiful, 
heroic and beautiful Yudhisthira reflected the perfect soul, Sn Knshna 
the loving-soul of the Universe, Arjuna the dutiful, Bhima the heroic and 
Draupadi the beautiful soul against the blind soul of Dhntarastra, inert 
soul of Durjodhana and fragile soul of Kama The hero of the Maba- 
bharata is neither Sn Krishna, nor Arjuna, nor Bhisma, but Yudhisthira, 
the incarnation of virtue and truth This is the theme of the great Epic 
of India 

The little vanity, like a sunspot, that there must be in a perfect man 
like Yudhisthira, is condemned by Sn Knshna in clear terms after the 
war which was his sight of hell — what the poet author represented in 
the Mahaprastban Parva The real incidents in the histor}" of the war, 
both spiritual and actual, are told b} Krishna in the Asvamedha Parva. 
Sn Krishna's words to Yudhisthira should be wntten in letters of 
gold — 

** All crookedness of heait brings on destruction, and all rectitude leads to 
Brahma This and this onlj is the aim and object of all true 'unsdom, Tvhat can 
mental distraction do {to him) Tour Karma has not jet been destroyed nor have 
your enemies been subjugated, for you do not jet know the enemies that live within 
your own bodj 

Sn Knshna recites what is better than his lesson in the Gita to 
Arjuna in the war of Indra-Bntta The annotator Nilkantha speaks 
very highly of the spintual lesson of the Asvamedha Parva, where Sn 

♦ The Mnhabharato, Chapter XI, Asvamedha Paiya, page 13, Slokas 4 and 6, 
(M, 17^ Dutt 8 EngUah Trauslatiou\ 
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Krishna gave the true history of the Great War, as witnessed by him, to 
his father It is worth mentioning here those portions of the descnp* 
tion which will belie the versions of the rhapsodists. — 

The battle between the Kurus and the Fandavas went on for ten days It 
was 80 dreadful as to make one^s hair stand erect Bhiahma of Kuru^s race became 
the Commander in chief, having eleven divisions of the Kaurava princes under his 
command, like Yaeavaof the celestial forces Highly intelligent Shikhandin, pro- 
tected by the blessed Arjuna, became the leader of the seven divisions of the sons of 
Pandu Then Shikhandin, in great battle, helped by the holder of Gandiva, killed, with 
innumerable arrows, the son of Gan go, fighting bravely By mg on a bed of arrows, 
Bhishma waited like an ascetic till the sun, leaving his southward path, entered on 
his northerly course, when that hero died Then Drona, that foremost of all persona 
conversant with arms, that greatest of men under Durjodhana, like Kavya himself 
of the lord of the Haityas, became the CommandeT-in chief That foremost of twice- 
bom persons, ever boasting of bis prowess in bottle, was supported by the residue 
of the Kanrava-army consisting then of nine Aukshauhinls, and protected by Knpa 
and Bnaha and others Dhri8hta<lyumna, familiar with many powerful weapons, 
and gifted with great intelligence, became the leader of the Bandavas. He was pro- 
tected by Bhima like Varuna protected by Mitra That great hero, always desiious 
of comparing his strength with Drona, supported by the Fandava army, and recol- 
lecting the wrongs inflicted (by Drona) on hie father (Drupada, the king of the 
Pauchalas) performed great feats iti battle In that battle between Drona and the 
son of Frishata, the kings assembled from various realms were nearly rooted out 
That funous battle lasted for five days At the conclusion of that period, Drona, 
exhausted, succumbed to Dbrishtadyumna After that, Kama became the Command- 
er in-chief of Dorjodhana’s forces He was supported in battle by the residue of 
the Kaurava army, which numbered five Aukshaubinis The Suta*B sou Kamo, though 
a dreadful wamor, encountering Partha, came to bis end on the second day, like an 
insect encountering a burning fire Then, in the great battle that took place, the 
royal eon of Dbntarasthra was killed by Bhimaeena, after displaying his great 
prowess, in the presence of many kings**" 

The quotation exposes the hollowness of the unjust charges of 
unlawful tactics practised by the Pandavas on the tattlefield* 

** In this frail hie are worthy to be blest 

field glorious and immortal when at rest ” 

Rama and Krishna, Sita and Rad ha receive the greatest adoration 
m the religion of the Hindus The two beautiful ideal princesses, Sita 
and Draupadi/ are original and unique characters in the Epic world 
Epics describe the death and destruction of great kings and kingdoms 
for selfish wordly love The Indian Epics go further than this They 
describe religious worship, morality, law, national pnde and civilization, 
and present ideal examples of filial, parental, conjugal, fraternal love 
and fnendship ripening in a true love of self-sacnfice and transcending 
into divine love, the essence of religion and nationality in Ancient India. 
All of them descended from the well'-known families of Vedic India, 

•The Mahabharata Chapter LX, Asvsmedha Parra, page 72 (\r N Butt s Dughsh 
Tranelntion). Yerpus 10, 8-9, 11 — 19, 21 and 80 
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the Yadavasi the Kurus nnd Panclnls as ucll as the Ushalus This 
speaks of the age of the Indian Epics 

The Mahabharata and the Ramayana ha\c fascinated the greatest 
scholars of the day all o\cr tlic world It has been admitted bj the 
greatest Western Sanskrit scholars, like tlic late lamented Professor 
Max Muller, that no Epic of the world can approach the Indian Epics 
both m conception and execution The Malnblinrata, notwithstanding 
its unwield} mass and alleged intonsistent}, is one of the grandest and 
greatest Epics of the world Superh lal reading will not make anyone 
realise its beauty It demands an c\tcnsi\c and thorougli knowledge 
of ancient ci\ihsation and its growtli from Sanskrit literature and 
philosoph) The Ramayana is not difficult as tlic Mahaliharatn as 
will appear from the fact tliat the former has no commentator The 
Mahabharata has man}'^ commentators, and amongst them Xilkantin 
seems to have been the latest and most rc\crcd and authoritatn c He 
has not annotated e\er3 section of the Mahabharata but onl} dealt with 
the most important and their respectnc relations one with another 

It IS indeed regrettable that Western scholar;* ha\c not ‘Studied the 
different views of these annotators or c\cn Xilkantha, but were simpl> 
earned awa}" by their own imagination and n ade deductions or findings 
according to their own angle of vision East is East and West is West, 
like the Poles asunder, and so aery different that the} cannot 
meet The Vedas mention the names of Pururad, Santanu and Devapi, 
and the ^lahabharata adds the names of their desccnda.nts, whose names 
have now passed into familiar Indian proa erbs w hich con\ e} easil} to 
the mass the clear, unequivocal implications their names signif} m 
common parley even now Dhntara^tra and Pandu, Bidura and Bbisma, 
Yudhisthira and Darjodhona, \r|una and Kama, Bhima and Sakuni, 
Sn Krishna and Balarama, Kunti, Gandhan, Draupadi, Subhadra and 
Satyabati have been the moMng spirits and centre of attraction in the 
Mahabharata, as Rama, Ravana, Bharata, Bhicnsana, Lakshmana Kakeyi 
and Sita have been m the Rama3mna Dasaratba and Megbnada are 
the great sacrifices on the altar of world!} love of a father and a son, 
which certainly speaks of a later age than the Mahabharata 

There is no commentator of the Ramayana, which proves that no- 
thing difficult was found which required the help of a commentator. 
No one can blame Western Sansknt scholars for all the adverse cri- 
ticism they so gratuitously offered on so hard a work, requinng so many 
commentators in the land of its birth and confused and enlarged at the 
time of alien Governments, when the question of Hinduism and Hindu 
senpture were left to the mercy of cruel times, and foreign invasions 
and misrepresentation They expressed their honest convictions with- 
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out thinking for a moment that they would thus be betraying their 
Ignorance and lack of iTecessary information on the subject 

**Tho poem in Its present form absolutely takes the part of the Pandavas, and 
de«icribes the Panda\a8 as not onh braNO beyond measure, but also as noble and 
good, and on the other hand ropreaents the Kauravas as treacherous and mischiev- 
ous, — the poem, in romarkablo solf-coutradiction, relates that all the heroes of the 
Kauravas fall through treachery or in unfair fight It is still more striking that all the 
treacher\ emanates from Krsua, that he is nlua^s the instigator of all the deceit 
and defends tlio conduct of the Pnndd'ias In the mouths of these bards those 

alterations were tlien undortukui Inch made the Fanda^ as appear in a favourable 
light and tho Knurnvas m an unfaiouralhe one, without its being possible to era- 
dicate completely tho original teudoncN of tho songs In our Mahabharata, the 
nucleus of the Epic, the destription of tho groat battle is placed in the mouth of 
San]aya, the ciianotcer of Dhntaraatra, that is, in the mouth of tho bard of the 
Kauravas It is precisely in tho'^o battle scenes that tlie Kauravas appear in the 
most favourable light The whole Mahabharata, ou tho other hand, is recited, ac 
cording to the framo-story contained in Book I, by Vy»aaa*8 pupil, Vaisampayana 
at the snake sacrifice t f lanmcjoya This Jnnmejoya, however, is regarded as 
a descendant of the Pondova Arjutia, which agrees well with the fact that, in the 
Mahabharata as a whole, tho Pandavns nro preferred to tho Kauravas 

It Will be seen that Jnnmejoya himself had misgivings, like the 
Western scholars, and called upon Vyasa to clear the points, and this 
foimed the nucleus of the Mahabhai ala There is hardly any justifica- 
tion for making reckless and wrong allegations against the Pandavas 
when the bard Sanjaya, of tlic opposite camp, king Dhntarastra and 
Gandhari spoke in favour of the Pandavas, The translations of the 
texts about the version i elated liercin will speak foi themselves — 

“Kanjoya said —Alas, as 1 ha\o setu crvorytlung with my own eyes, I shall 
tell you all Hear mo pationtU f»ront indeed is your fault 0 king, these 
lamentations of yours are as useless as tho » ouatruction of embankments when the 
woters have receded from a flooded field 0 foremost of the Bharatas, do not 
indulge in grief Iho decrees of Destiny are wonderful and inevitable 0 fore 
mo*-t of the Bharatas, do not give way to gnef, for these things are not unique 
If in day 6 gone by, you had prevented Kunti's ton ludhisthira or ymur own sons, 
from tho tournament nt due, then tins calamity would not have overtaken you 
If, again, on tlio eve of the battle, you had prevented the enraged parties from 
Joining m tho battle, then this calamity would not have overtaken you If, again, 
you had previously induced tlie other Kurus to put an end to the existence of the 
refractory Durjodhana, then this calamity would never have overtaken you If. 
indeed, you had done one of these alternatives, then the Pandavas, the Panchalas, 
the VrishniB, and the other rulers of earth had never had the reason for blaming you 
for your perverted understanding If, again, doing the duty of a father, you had 
(by dlrecti g Durjodhana on the path of virtue) compelled him to follow in the 
same path, thou this calamity would never have befallen you You are the wisest 
man on the face of the earth But inspite of your being so. you accepted the 
counsel of Kama, Durjodhana and Sakuni, abandoning the ways of eternal virtue. 
Therefore, 0 king, all these lamentations of yours that X have heard, you who are 
absorbed in the enjoyment of worldly objects-^appear to 'e like honey mixe^ 

* Dr Wintermtz’B “ A History of Indian 
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with poison In davs gone bj , Kribhiia did not hold king \ udbisthlra tho aon of Faadu, 
or Bhiama, or Drona, in co high on estimation aa he did hold jotr* Oking But whoii 
he came to kno\r ^on fallen from tho duties of royoU> that time fonrard, ho did 
not respect >ou as before ^ hen >our sons applied liarsh epithets to tho aona of 
Pritha, you aasumed an lodilDfereut attitude Tiie result of that mdifforonco of yours 
has now overtaken you— jou nho long to sea vour eons installed on the throne 0 
ainleseone, the rovaltj \ou inherited from jour forefathers, i« now going to slip 
off your bands, or on the other hand, >oa will hare it obtaining it from the sons 
of Pritha (who would certain I j suatcl u awny from your eons after slaying them) 
The dominions of tht Kurus and their fame, had b' on r quirod by Pandu, and 
the right-behaving sons of Pandu have again add* d to thot fame and those domi 
mens All those tndeavonrs of tSeirs became fruitless when ind md their int rests 
clashed vMth \our3 inasmu h as thtj w* rt desp^ikd of their ancestral eove 
reign ty bv your vtr> avanc I ms self OKing the fact of \ our attributing blame 
to your eons at the time of tlm actual warfare and the fact of your expatiating 
on their faults, indeed, seem ver\ unbecoming * 

“Then did the daughter of king ^urala afraid f f tho extinction ot her race, 
say outof anger the&e woids which where virtuous and ton lu\.iv^ to the b» nol\t of 
her inhuman and wicked *-ou led ^on Durjidhana m the mid^t of thes** kings “Let 
these rulers of the earth who hare entered this rujal council as also the^o 
regenerate Risbis and all uthera in ti is council hear what 1 am gung to 8a> about 
the sin committed bv v'mrseU O wretch and \our ministers and followers The 
kingdom 13 obtainable b> u-. in i certain fixed order this has been the custom vnth 
our race, bnt \ou,0 \ou c.f sinful int^lKc-t and of r r\ lahumau de^xis, desire 
unjustly to rum the kingdom of chr^ Kurus Thr wist Dhntarastra is now 
established on the throne and und^r him as a subordmite is Vidura of great 
foresight^ superseding tlie^e two how can vou O Durjodhana desire the kingdom 
out of folly 1 The king himself and Vidura of great ^oa^ are, «o long as Bhisma is 
alive, but his subordinates in fact, owing Ins being conversant with virtue, the 
one born of the nver (Qanga), that foremost of king- docs not desire the kingship 
Thie kingdom, incapable of being subjugated bel *ag=, Pandu and now his s'jns are 
lords over It and none /else t This entire kingdom coming from their father goes to 
the sons of Pandu, and to tlieir sons and grandsons VTThat that firemost among 
the Kums, that great sou led one of divine 1 OW3 ever attached ti truth e a lowed with 
intelligence, says, should in it^ entiret\ , be done by us, fjr the sake of our kingdom 
and the duties of our order Let this ruler of men as also Vidura bj the command 
of the one of great vows speak the same thing that is an act that should be done by 
our well-wishers who should place virtue above all consideration Let the son of 
Dharma Tudhisthira rule over the kingdom of the Kurus, obtained justly, led by 
Dhntarastra and plating the son of Shantonu at the helm of affairs t 

* Vasudeva said — Words like the^e having been spoken by Gandhan that 
lord of men Dhntarastra snid these words to Durjodhana in the midst of tho 
kings *0 lord of men, O Durjodhana, listen to what 1 am going to say my 
dear son, and act according to that if you entertain respect for yoor father 
It will be well with you 1 hat lord of creatures Soma was the first who begot 
the race of Kurus, and sixth in descent from Soma was Tayati the sou of Kahusa 
He had five sons, the beat among royal sages and of them Vadu of great energy was 
the first, and was the lord Younger than he was Puru and he was our ancestor , he 

* Professor AT Dutt’s “Translation of the AIahabherata“, Drona Parra, 
{Chapter XiXA A VI, page 125, verses 1—17 

+ jProfessor M b Dutt»s “Translation of the Hahsbharata“, Chapter CYLVfll, 
page 20k Udj oga Parva, verses 25 — 30 



b\ ^UnRhtcT of \ ni^hr\]nrvi\n Anda, 0 foromo^t 

ttio ^C'U nf Pov'wnni, nud therefore the grf\n<Non of 
^^llVT* t' e ^^t*e Uuhi of inioei^nrihtp enrrf;\ TJjo nnc'^i'tor of tho \t\df\vn», 

enduMnith **r<'n);*h T\nd j*ro\\c<< '\^ ho w '\‘ j, heittv: fuU of jtrule and r'\n»t> nnd 

\\ th»' \\ du\ not rvet up to tho Inntnictlon^ 

o'^hufvtc'" t rinf: ftupfjfd ! 1 ^ th> vrwloof hi^ «tTCU^lh nnd h^vlnp uoror PUPtntnrd 
ndefent loin»nUo^ hj< f-vtt.rnud In^hr^Mjcr' h\ tho four qtinrlora of th* ploho, 
'Vndxx flron^o'! non ^n t tl^^^uv; hmij^Ut- nil lUo rulors of men undot 

i»ut*Jo *t'»n ho livoil in iloom mllM nft • r tho i lojdinnl Ul^ fnther, \ tvN nth horn 
ofNn1n*'n nf: x^cr\ much ^n;,r^ uithhiiiu i nr** d Jim (Won of Gnndhnri* 
ftnd •xdol hj*^ *h"‘ TU'fo t^rUtior« \\h'^ fdlowid ihotOAdof tho 

o’do'* f t'ftW*, vr in of h»' ‘ironK'h wore nl* i curpod Tho grcnt kin^» Viwntt, lm\in^ 
c i*'p^ o«r ]dtro5 hi* '« t ^nd pon ruru vin rMnninnl dovotoltohim on tho 
xrt irh indood voK /MU* lido U i* r\»dont ihup tint ov^n iho eldest non cnn bo 
nfp*coVd n*'d do,^*ir^lof tho 1 ond oxen n \ounpor pon rnn get tho 

fur hn ttitntnmt^ t| n Thu* >^'vA nl*o tho gnndfnthor of m> 

fi*^f- r‘>nxr *ar* i*h bll \murp Tr^Mpn tho rnlnr of iho univorpo nnd known in 
•'^o ** r 0 Ti-o- d* Ttn* Inti nn tl o mlf^r « the C'lrlh, \\ hilc ruling Inn kingdom 

*h ltd h^rn h\\ \ thr^of nr ♦d ren u n and hctring the nltnlmtei of Iho 

pv^,. Of •he*n I'ev-ijuran ii ^ forerci'^ tMUfti and t^ou cam« \ nlhihn . nnd tho 
i' irj *>haut'inu th*v* j^'^n w *<< ;m gf^ndfather Ucrnju thftt Wn ntnong 
XiTk* > igh ondur 5 vegh great f'Urr^\ had o defeat in hi* ^Hn, hut ho 'vni a 
nan, ft *j <^RVcr of truth '\n let! r »hAvnlo 1 1 a attending on hi* frtthor Dornpi 
TT\* ) anol 3 r^l ha all tl 0 ndcjin^n* nnd re^gocte 1 hv the good nnd ho nroa 

Icrod hr ftll--l)ooh' nnd thoaoung Ito hnnoaoh nt, attn''ho<l to truth and 

drrotfl to t'^e of ftM ore ur<'' nnd mr fthr%ol th ' ro nmand of hU father a^ 

fiUno^ ‘ho llrnh‘^*nn« uTT* r hntWr of inlhikn nnil nlpoof tho great 

•nn'M '^'^aninuiu in fn^t ntrang all * h ue great p auh <1 men oteollont hroiherlj 
* exu’M. 

•Ine-^ir* of llrrc* thnl ohl king ih h» among ruh rn id mon, had nil arrange 
mrnv* r'r iV f \r 1 ) tn«‘nUttion r rt d’nlin^ to th<^ hoh (of his flnn> That lord 

had all au*ju-jnus ntrnng m»nt*nndo hut ih* Hrahmanns and th** old nun amongst 
Uif' fi*irnn*nilh th» puhj -et-* of th^' pT( vine' , nil di**und(vl him from installing 

Derail onltliatrul ' I m* n, ha\i n,» !u ard of tin' I'Xeluslon of his i Ider sou from 

th<* ln**nHatlon hn 1 Ijm voir i x Itli trnrs rnd h u am*' sorrow ful for hla son 
Tho'^gh hi r^as ben'^voh nt, ronxirpnnt With nrlm^ allnrh'^l t<i truMi, and lor'ul 
hr hi* puhj^'rts, yol Im hnd n d'f*(t in his «kin The grds do not ni>j>ro\ o of that 
ful''r of m* n V ho has A df*f <1 in Ins Ilrnhs saalng, Ihoso foremost among tho 

im-^-horn disiund* ) that fur mnat nni-mg iht ruh rn of mon Dovajil too, whowna 
d/ f<>-ilrc of one limb s uig ihnl ru er of m«Mj with his Iiearl jmnn d and struck 
nth griof forhif son disiua lei him fi'un carrying out his Intentions nnd went to Urn 
r-o kIs \alhlka. too, gi\mg ii)» hts kingdom, Mlahllshtd himself m Urn family of 
lus mail rnnl ancle, and ahind^tilug his fnther ant brother ho obtained a \ery 
r<alth> iinglom Hcmg rommandrd l>> Valhllrn, kantanu, weUlnown in this 
V orld, on tlie re’ir. mi nt of Jus father, Ic rum, t) king, tho king in that kingdom. 
In ihi Bam' v^aj, myself Ihonuh tie i Id* st, wos i x' ludod from tho kingdom ow Ing 
to the def' ct in my limbs, 0 Jihfiraln in fn\our of j'nndu. tnduoil with good under- 
standing, aft^r dm roHrciion That rul'T if men rnndu too oUiunod tho kingdom 
thonghhot as young rand at bis death this kingdom, O rhnfttlsor of foes, bolonge 
to his sons Mysdf having never partieljnl^d in iho 1 ingdom, how do joufjoslro 
It, being tho Bon of ono V ho v ns mvir a kinjj lou aro not a king, and yet you 
desire t > take anoliior’s projmrtj \ udhlsthira is the son of a king nnd I ns a gioat 
eoul, and this kingdom JufitI) got s to iilm ilohilng ondued with groat attributes 
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13 the lord of the Kuru raco ns also tho ruler of the kingdom IIo is attached to 
truth and is ncror beside his senses, lie folloiva tho to-irhln^s of the Holy books 
and does good to his friends , Jh* is nn honest man and is d*^ar to his subjects , hf' 
feels for bis well vriBhers, has his senses under control and Is tho lord of honest 
men Forgircness, patience, self restraint, smccriiy, devotion to truth, a good 
appreciation of tho Holy books, benoroloncc, love tocroatuns and ability to rule 
Justlv, all these attributes of n king aru in Indhisthira 1 on, on tho other hand, 
are the son of one who has ne> or been a king, you load tlie lifo of a di3honourabl*> 
man, you are covetous, ever have wicked inUntions towards your friends, O you 
not endowed with humility, how under these circumstances can } ou take this kinjjdom 
which, belongs to othcro and which comes to tho successors according to a certain 
order With jour follv removed, giro over one half of tho kingdom with its animals 
and royal garments, and th^ remainder will bo enough for your own Hnng and 
that of your younger brothers 

These words of good ad\zce had no effect on Durjodhana as also 
the advice given by’ the parents and the patnarchs Bhisma and Drona, 
for Durjodhana sternly refused the peace proposal of Knshna on 
behalf of the Panda\as with these significant words — 

“O Krishna when 1 depended on others tho Fandavas had that kingdom which 
ought not to have hten given away U might bo out of ignorance or fear tho Pandus 
got it, but now they were nquired to win it So long as I have strength in my 
arms 1 would not without hght part with tvtn a piece of land of the dimension of 
the point of a sharp needle f'* 

The gist of the reply" of Krishna settles the characteristic traits of 
Durjodhana This is as follows — 

“O Fool I yon seem to think that there is nothing against your condnet towards 
the Pandavas, but all the kings present here know full well how you, being Jealous 
of their prosperity, you in consultation with Sakum arranged a game of dice and 
deprived them unjustly of their wtaltli and property and disgraced them in 
everyway Who else but yourself could ill tr^ at the wife of lour elder brother in 
the manner as yon did in the open Council Hall, using all sorts of abufivo language 
with yout fnend Kama ! Tou spared no pains to destroy them from their early 
youth by employing all sorts of evil methods, e p snakes, rope, water and fire If 
you do not give them their Just paternal property and share in the kingdom, know 
ye wicked fellow, yon shall have to do so when you will be overthrown and deprived 
of your pros petit V bv them Your desire to die the death of a hero will then be 
fulfilled. Tou are disregarding the good advice of vour well wiahers What you 
intended doing will not lead you to am fame or virtue Peace 13 the most desirable 
thing for you but alas ' that you could not discern through the weakness of your 
intellect ** 

His open censure on the Kum elders, headed by Bhisrna and Drona, 
IS no doubt worthy of mention — 

“It is your great fault that you do not restrain the wicked Durjodhana, 
who had been guilty of very great misconducts in your very face You have 
bright examples before you how the throne of the old Bhoja King usurped by 
Kausa, was recovered by me N or is this all The great Dharma by tho command of 

’"Professor M N Datt*8 “English Translation of the Hahabharata *’ Chapter 
GXIilX, pages 204 to 208 XTdyoga Parra, veraes 1—36 
t English Translation of Hdyoga Parva, Chapter CXk VI I 
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PArA^o'U^i ' over nil lb*' !)nnnv\< nnd DulNn^ to Varuim and tli 03 woroall 
itaprjf"'n >i i'' 0 fon N 'vtv \t vv^nr turn (o nnKo o\\t the \McIvt'd DurjcMlhana, 
and lUi‘.|n«in'\ to tho I’nndaxn*' bound \\c^^\ to foU if >ou do not ^vnnt 
ext nninnMon of tho Kf»! ntrua tacp in tbo HpM ’* 

1 lie mccMnv: of the two iinpoilitU rolalivcs Kvinti, niotlicr of the 
rindiM'i, nnd then nicssonccr ot pcioc Kn*5lHia is a x en important 
r\cn: in Hpic In^lorx I he majestic Queen of PandiN the model of for- 
hcintKC, \irtuc and nnrlnl spun tclk a^ a Ic^^son to her the stor}^ 
of Piduh in wlio^r real inicrp'-ctaUon succc‘^5 wiW he* Here the 
^oo ' hd\ rented tin wonis of the licaxenh xoiecs licard on the hirth*; 
of the two heroes Hhi ,a and \rjuna^ and in Sanli Parxat the grc*it 
B ic-ra admonished Y\uUn<thira, that the line of lus conduct was not in 
CO '‘•ona ICC xMih the h >on of his hnih witli whuli Ins parents were 
Mc-sed Tiic c t^ur-vtions arc \er} important as ihe> show the position 
o^thc parties lu relation to past Uisiorx and the ju^l claim of the parties 
to tl c throne h} the rc'^ponsihlc head Dhuiarasira and his Queen The 
lK>on of birth of the Pandu heroes was spoken of h} Bliisma and Kunti, 
winch settled tlu quc‘-tion of fanej tales of Divine Birth. 

The great fight oi tiic ?xlahabharata wais for the division of the 
paternal propcrlic'- and that of the Rama} ana was for punishing the 
demon Raxana, wlio stole tlic Queen of Rama and kept lier in captivity 
In the ca<;c the former U was a tight in xxhich all the kings of India 
tool side- with the contending parties, w licrcas m the latter no other 
kings or human beings i>ut the brother ol the demon king Rax^ana and 
the bro’hcr of the monl c) king. Ball} , wore impliLatcd, In the Rama- 
xana the exploits of Rama xxorc chronicled xvith the poetic cmbclhslimcnt 
of Kax}a literature, xxiicrcas m the Maliabharata the heroic deeds of the 
Kurus, Pandaxas and llieir rcspcciixx followers were described graphi- 
callx. Bacli «^cction deals with tiie deeds of the pruHipal heroes of the 
caaipaign, a st}le not to be found in the Ramax ana. If the Ramayana 
had been xxntlen first tlicn its method sure!} would haxc been follow’cd 
h} the Mahablnrala Hut it xxas not 

European scholars Inx'c found the Ramayana an Epic accoiding 
to their ideas, hut it is not according to tlic xicws of the author It is a 
Kax''}a out and out and not an Epic in the true sense of the Indian 

*(1P) Thi^ htorv v-hicli in calbd Jaya (\ ictor^ ) should bo hoard bj ono xvbo is 
dc*iToa^ of \ictor> , and bearing It rmo conquor.^ the world RptodlR and vnnqnisbos 
hia (BO Tins moke^ a woman bring fortli o son and a hbroiceon , o 

pregnant woman In anng it ropented manj tlmoi corLarnlj brings forth a boro 
Xtbb. Ud>oga Uarva, jmgo 183, Chapter CVXXVl versos 18 10 

‘K22) Tlo conduct jon wish to follow, urgc<l on bj jour intolhgonco and wisdom, 
is not quilo of a ploco witli *boso blossings which jour father Panda or jour mother 
Kunti used to solicit for you (blmntl l*ar\a, Chapter LXX\% pngo 112) 




view. The Maimbharati is not a hook of one fanul}' of king<; of Ajodh- 
ya, like the Raniayana It is a book in wlucli all the princes of 
India, nhose forefathers laid donn their Inc^ in the famous Inttlc of 
Kurukshettra, were interested The exploits of the All-India hciocs 
were gi\en the honour of a section of the great l>ook in the description 
of the Great War walh the histor} of me time and were prcser\ cd in the 
realms of the descendants of those heroes b} their court reciters, to be 
recited at state functions and sacrifices This is tlic true cause of the 
unusual growth of the Mahabharata, and the man} repetitions and some- 
times e\en contradictions in it All these sections were strung together 
by the pnnees to make tiiem a consistent whole It was during this 
process that the Rama} ana was introduced into the Mahabharata as its 
consistent part, being the glor} of the kings of Ajodh^a, who did not 
play any prominent part in the battle of Kurukshettra The substance 
of the historical truth about Blusma, Drona, Kama and Sal} a can be 
gathered as well as wh} the old patriarchs fought for the unjust side 
of Durjodhana This should first be seen and learned 

Bhisma is one of the greatest heroes and wise-men of the Bharata 
race His education is described b} V}asa as follows — 

“ Vaisbampay ana said — TUenVjasa U Ling that foremost of all porsona con 
versant with the Vedas, looking nt that nncioat and omniscieat percon rir*, ^arada, 
said, — If 0 Ling, you wish to liear of duties and morality nt length, then ask Bhis 
ma, 0 mighty armed one that old grandfather of the Lurus Conversant with all 
duties and endowed with umiersal knowledge that son of Bhagirathi will remore all 
TOUT doubts regarding the difflcuH 8ubje<. lb of duties I hat goddess, the celestial 
nver of three courses gave birth to him Uo saw nith his physical eyes all the 
celestitls headed by Indra Having pleased with his dutiful eemces the celestial 
Hishis, headed b} Bnhaspati, he acquire! a knowledge of rojal duties That 
foremost one among the Kurus acquired a knowledge aUo of that science, 
with its interpretations which Hshanas and tht Kishi who is the preceptor of 
the celestials knowledge Having practised rigid vows, that mighty-armed 
one obtamed a knowledge of all the ^ edns and their branches, from Toshishtha 
and from Chyavona of Bhngu^s race In the days of vore he studied under 
the eMest son of the grandfather himself, nr , the effulgent Sanatkamara, well 
conversant with the truths <f mental and spiritual science He learnt the du- 
ties in fall of the Tatis from Harkendavn That foremost of men learnt science from 
Rama and Shakra Although born as man, his death itself is in his own hands 
Although childless, yet he has many blissful regions hereafter as heard by us Klshts 
of great merit were his courtiers There is nothing on earth which is unknown to 

It will be seen that Bhisnia is more a romantic personage than an 
actual being. If his descent according togenealog}^ is to be considered, 
he could not see Indra in person, he could not be the pupil of Sanat- 
kumar, Chyavan, and Bnhaspati and at the same time read lectures to 
Yudhisthira Of course the ancient sages were very careful men and 

* The Mbh Shanti Parva, Chapter XXVIll, page 53 Verses 5—15 




iliCN vivc I tl\c of lu idnon^'^m wUh ccrtnin pcr^^ons like Para- 

suriiin, UiU ito , l»y nnkimr ihc.n inunoUaK, hul ^uch \nnnol be ibc cabc 
v\uh HlMvnn HisPuih ind ilving ai will do not siiulnomsL with the 
-Md tnd don liuha lie ‘-aw and Icaint hn lessons Besides, 

nolltrihi*- name nor iho^-c ol IVona oi Sal) a, who wcic llic reputed 
Co rni! ders in- hicf? woo mcniiontd in the table of tonlcnls in Adi 
Parvi.Clupto I, or another table of contents in Adi Par\ a , Chapter 62 
M<o, hi*' Hum with Paii'-niama for a lri\ial cause, tliat of not 
takine p'irt in rr\cni:nu Gandnaiha Chitiran^ada, wno killed Bhisnia*s 

crof tiv name, ‘-ccm*- t ithcr strant;^. VedabntPs transformation 
into Sna m the no't hfe and \mba’s iran^-formalion into Shikhandi can- 
wn fo.m pnr: of hi io»\, ihoin:h ihc> arc mentioned in the Utta- 

rikanda R'i.*'a%ana ami Milnbhartla, rc'-pcLlu cly* In the current 
Ma^4•‘b^arata i; c t bn acter of IVn^m \ (Drbabrata) is inronsislcnl and 
anoaialoiw The *--0/1 cm be ‘-aid about Drona and Sal)a There is 
1 ardh an\ ju^-tification for Bhi'-nn or Drona or Salya fighting for DurjO' 
dbana cn the) v ci c at heart pra)ing foi the vicfory of the Panda-- 
U rkarh ‘^aid m Bhwnt'i Par^a, Chapter 13, that depending on 
l>bi‘-raa’‘' '-treneth Durjodlnna dated to ph) a deceitful game of dice. 
There a vkar nw.ntion b) San3a)a in Chapter G5 of the Blnsnia Parva 
that toe Pinda\’is did not fight wronglull) 

* *-%nJiVr, (‘Mil — Ik-ir () I v. it!i \ orfort nllonllon, nnd honring do )oii undor 
► •nad ^b*v' J t Tl ('fr u ncitbliig tho tpmiU of mcantition and nothing tho 
p**vivir lUn^ion NoUl rr* monnrrh, dot th‘ «onB of Uondu crouto an> no* 

*'rirr« nf n]‘jtTr* cn«i'^n, n arri^rA on<ln Ntnl *uh ulrenpUinro fighting ihoir baltloa 
o^cofdtnf, ts the rutp^ ol folr c^mttai Tho of PriUm, 0 IJharala, desirous of 
►f-ru'^ing jlluiinoiu fni^p » ver jK^rform nil arts- even tho imlntonnnco of tlioir Uvos — 
in perfect ficmrd^nco ^ iil> th‘ rub a of inornhtN Mtciulodh> oxrollcnt prosporlt) nnd 
onduod n'lJi great <»trpngih and rrmforming tn nil mori\lit\ , tlio^ never turn hack from 
I'j^ fiph* ^ irt>r\ cv< r nttr inU nehn ouftni (<‘4 Tor this rcafion, U rulor of onrth, tJio 
sons «*f I rliha r *-0 mu\n>sld m bniMn nnd nic oer courtod \>> rlctor^ aour sons 
are sf 'ricUod int^'niioTi*- nnd nro Intent on iKiriK'lrAUng hin , thev nru cruel and of l*n\ 
d<^d« ili^'rpkrc arc th«w nh\n^^t ^ orated in t!io Imttlo 0 ruler of men Various 
Injuries \ or« don« t<j IIjp I’nutHMU' h> ) our Ami, like nioa of low extraction 
\ou nr< di^-rt ;,nnbng nil tl\ olTonces of >our sons 

Bhi-ma V as a great admirer of Krishna, if not his ardent follower. 
It IS inconccivalde tint his name was not mentioned in the Snmad Bhaga- 
h.ata V herr Bidura, Kunli and otlicr characters of the Mnhabhearata who 
were altaclicd to Krishna, were given Hlnsma however, cannot, be 
Justified as a Insioncal character who can be identified wuth the title of 
Debabrata, especially when he excused Ins fighting an unjust cause on 
the grounds of being maintained out of the rcsouiccs of the Kurus 
Bhisma's birth mytholog) is not supported hy any Vedic accounts and 
necessarily he cannot belong to such an early age as against the time 
v/hich the genealogy of his birth fixes. Bhisma is not mentioned m the 



family histoo’just quoted (in Ud30gi Parva, Chapter CXLVIl) Bhisma^s 
birth IS asenbed to the sacred iivci Ganges, wliicii is altogether a myth 
The dialogue between father and son in the Mahabharata con\e>ing this 
important point illustrating the sacrifice of Bliisina was translated by 
Professor Max Muller thus — 

** Thou doat adviso tlmt 1 should please 
Vi ith soenfleo the deities 
Sucli rites I disregard as vain 
Through these can none perfection gam 
Why sate tlie gods, nt cruel foastst 
ith flesh and blood of slaughtered beasts T 
lor other sacrifices 1 
ill offer unrenuttingly , 

The sacrifice of calm, of truth, 

The sacrifice of peace, of ruth, 

Of life serenely, purely, spent 
Of thought profound on Bnhma bout 
Who offers thece, may death defj , 

And hope for immortality 

And then thou says'st tliat 1 should wed, 

And sous should gain to tend mo, dead, 

By offering pious gifts, to seal, 

When 1 am gone, my spirit a ueal 
But 1 shall oslv no pious zeal 
Of sons to guard my future weal 
Ao child of mine shall erer boast 
Hia rites have saved his father a ghoat 
Of mmeown bliss Oil pay the price, 

And bo myself my sacnfice ”* 

Pleasure, health and wealth grow out of the rivers and the resort 
of the great god Narayana is water It is for this reason that the 
images of gods are thrown into the river after worship ^\en now 
It IS well-know’^n that the orthodox Hindus offer water to the manes of 
this godlike Bhisma even now along ^Vlth their forefathers, so great 
IS the populanty of the Hindu Epics in India Bhisma followed in the 
wake of Poru, but Rama of the Ikshaku race went into exile for his 
step mother. 

It was a time to try dutiful sons, but in the case of Yud- 
histhira it was a time of jealousy between cousins due to the uncle's 
indulgence and the intrigue of their relatives The dramatic Maha- 
bharata, which introduced Bhisma ’s prowess as the mainstay for the 
attainment of their vicious ends at the dice play, is nothing less 
than the murder of the w^hole thing — in fact, there the death of Bhisma 
took place That Bhisma, who failed to answer the mtneate ques- 
tion put by Draupadi m the dice hall, could not be the preceptor 
•Professor Max Muller s ” Collected Works,** pages 34 35* 
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of Yudhisthiraj whom Bhisma called upon to answer the questions put 
to him Bhisma was made to play the very low role of a retainer of 
the Kuru Cou rt He with Drona, Kripa, etc , were made to fight for 
Durjodhana against their own personal independent will, as they avowed 
that they were quite helpless m having to fight an unjust cause as they 
were maintained by the Kuru Court Likewise Bhisma became a reciter 
of old legends he knew as instructive to the ruler of the Kuru Court 
when he won the war. The dutiful Bhisma recited these even when he 
was dying and lying in state for the proper time to die This is nothing 
less than a romance 

Yayati called upon his sons to prove their filial love and piety and 
bestowed the throne on the only dutiful son Poru This is what the 
Bharata Samhita describes. The Mahabharata took theson of the ideal 
monarch Santanu as its model and called him God-hk e-vow-observer or 
Debabrata or Gangeya 

VoiBhampayana stud — Ha vin g said thia, the goddess disappeared then and there 
Taking her son with her, she went away to the place she wished to go That son of 
Santanu was named both Gangeya and Devabratai and he excelled his father in all 
accomplishments Santanu then went to his own capital with a sorrowful heart. 
I shall now narrate to you the many accomplishments of Santanu And the great 
fortune of the illustnoas king of the Bharata race, the history of whom is called 
this eSulgent UaUabharata *’ * 

The next chapter gives up to verse 20 the glorious account of the 
Kang Santanu and the origin of the name Santanu is found in Chapter 
XCVi verse 45, that those who touched the hand of the king were 
restored to youth, feeling indescribable pleasure The pious King 
’ Santanu retired to the forest after long enjoyment of all wordly plea- 
sures m the company of women, wealth and prospenty After this the 
important meeting of the son Bhisma, his mother Ganga and King 
Santanu is desenbed m Chapter XXI, Adi Parva, in a novel manner, 
which speaks more of poetic imagination then actual credible historical 
fact No reason whotsoever was given for the separation between the 
father and the son. The king could not recognise the son nor the mother 
at the meeting The mother spoke of the son’s education and qualifica- 
tions and Santanu took the youth to his capital and installed him as his 
heir apparent to the throne Then the alleged son not only gave up 
his title to the throne but promised to remain Brahmacfian throughout 
his life, entitling him to the name of Bhisma and the boon of dying at 
will for the sake of his father’s love aif airs In the same chapter the 
marriage of his father is described and the soft is said to have performed 

* Professor M* N Butt’s ** English Translation of the Mahabharata Adi Parva'% 

Chapter XOIX, page 146, voraes 46-48 — 
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the office of the go-between, uluch is an unheard of thing in any history 
of the woild 

This chapter IS the most conspicuous for containing ns it docs contra- 
dictor}" statements on the clnnctcr of King Santanu The ri\cr Ganges 
became shallow the arrow of IShisma, which atti acted the notice of 

Santanu Nothing can be made out of this ]f Ganga is rchc\cd of 

the curse as she disappeared in tlic pre\ lous chapter she can hardly l>c 
expected to come back again to dclncr the son to the father m the 

manner slie did Then again \kasistha, the ideal example of forbear- 

ance, could not ha\c been capable of cursing tlic Bnsus for their tnaial 
omission in not making obeisance to him He was famous for not 
having cursed or taken any action against the murderer of his own «:on 
Sakti Bhisma is described as a great invincible warrior wlio learnt 
arms from Parasurama and defeated liim in a famous flglit described 
in the Mahabhar.ata But this cannot be so Rama, the hero of the 
Ramayana, alreadj curbed the powers of Parasurama at the time of 
breaking the bow* of Sna, desenbed in the Rama} ana and Purana 
Parasurama ceased to be the teacher or wacldcr of arms and he was 
banished from India proper after his sacnfice by Kasyapn the pnest of 
the Bharata kings 

Having made the Eorth shorn of Kahatnjas for twontj one times the power 
ful Bhargara, at the completion of a Iiorae sacrifice, gave away the I arth as Sacrlfi 
cial present to Knsi npa For preserving the residence of the Kshatriyna, Ka5\apa, 
O Eing, pointing witli his Imnd that still held the sacnficial ladle, snid these words 
—0 great sage go to the shores of the soutliern Ocean Tou should not, 0 Kamo, 
live within my kingdom At these word? Ocean nil on a sudden made for 
Jamadftgni a son, on his other shore a rciHon calhd Surparaka Kas^apa also, 
O king having accepted the Earth in gift, madt a present of it to the Brahmanaa 
and entered, into the woods ^ 

Vasistha or Bhngu were the usurpers of the post of the priesthood of 
the Kasyapa family to which Narada belonged A Kasayapa descendant 
was coming to bring to life king Pankshita, but he was won over by the 
Naga King (Astika Parva) There is the Aila-Kasyap discourse in the 
Shanti Parva, which speaks for itself In the Mahabharata, Bhisma was 
found to be a follower of the Narayana Krishna cult, but he is not cons- 
picuously mentioned in the Snmad-Bhagabata Purana, where Bidura, the 
Pandavas and Kunti were all mentioned as renoimed followers of that 
cult What IS more, even Dur]odhana was mentioned as a back- 
ground for good character This proves that the introduction of Bhisma 
into the Mahabharata was of a much later date 

Bhisma is not an histoncal character, nor is he connected with 
the m3^hoIogy of India He is a romantic character, approaching dm- 

* English Tran^IntiOD of the Afahabharatn, Shanti Parva, Chapter L, page 6^, 
veraes 63 — 67 
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nity, introduced iii the same way as many Greek Epic characters were 
introduced after the Indian fashion Bhisma's only greatness lies in his 
mission for the marriage of his alleg'd father Santanu by his vow of 
sacrifice and nothing else — a fact quite unnatural and against the true 
^character of King Santanu No Sensible father would stoop to such a 
level, and it is inconceivable that a son should be so feared when he had 
not yet ascended the throne and the father, who wanted to marry the 
girl of a Dasa King, was m possession of the throne and power. 

The real meaning of the boon of dying at will connected with 
Bhisma ma}" be explained The man whose inclinations are not suited 
to his age feels the full burden of his years and dies at will The man 
who kept quiet at the dice play and would not ans^\er the questions 
put to him by Draupadi cannot be believed to have been fit to give 
lectures on political history, philosophy, religion and emancipation 
There is a Hindi Mahabharata by Soubal Singh Chowana where the 
question uas dramatically and tauntingly raised by Draupadi Besides, 
as a positive proof of noble birth, Bhisma's instinct of honour should 
have revolted at the sight of such a dastardly act as the dragging of 
Draupadi m the public Dice Hall, for she was no other than the univer- 
sally respected wife of the ideal king and elder cousin of Durjodhana 
The learned annotator Nilkantha's views are clear on the point 

The war sections including Bhisnia Parva, were not important as 
recording the war tactics of great geniuses and the truth of events or the 
valour of the contending heroes of the field, but prove to the world that 
things are not w^hat they seem to be in relation to virtue and vice When 
the senior relatives and preceptors support an unjust cause and aggressors 
m their attempt to rob the lawful owners then there is no sm or shame m 
killing such men This is clearly showm m the account of King Dandi, 
where the gods headed by Sn Krishna fought against the Kurus and the 
Pandavas and w^ere defeated by them This is a Pouramc account, but 
It had an Epic connection This speaks of Bhisma's greatness, for he 
gave shelter to King Dandi when no one else dared do so I his is the 
true test of noble birth 

There is a reference to one King Danda in the Uttarakanda Rania- 
yana (Cantos 93 and 94) as having outraged the modesty of Araja, 
the daughter of Bhngu The king and his kingdom were destroyed 
by the curse of the sage The Apsara Urbasi, who was cursed and 
assumed the form of a mare, was in the possession of King Dandi 
Sn Knshna called upon the king to surrender her to him, w^hich he 
refused to do, and that was the cause of the fight between Devas and 
the Kurus Pandavas 
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BhuTii WJL'. no" livm^ witn his father when he introduced b} 
the Ganga, whoai Sanlanu could not recognise hi«^ wife or the mother 
of the child If Bhi^ma was really ]i\ing at the Kuru ( oiirt he must 
ha\e been found on the Ganges bank as a stri}, unclaimed childlike 
Drona and Knpa, reared up b} King Sanlanu, and was in no waj con- 
nected wath the Kuru race If this was so, the general public would 
not have annually offered lum oblation at the tarpan ceremon} — like 
those who were childless — at the lime of doing it to their own fore- 
fathers 

The Hindu shrines in India were connected with past m3thological 
and histoncal characters, but no trace is found of Bhisnia anywhere in 
India, which makes one think Bhisma was a fictitiou'^ being The 
historical elements in the Mahabharata can onl^ be traced if characters 
like Bhisma are first disrnmmatcd against and eliminated It will be 
seen that nothing is said about the mysterious origin of the sons of 
Pandu Had there really been any thing like that which found a place 
in the dramatic Mahabharata of the rhapsodists then it would not ha\c 
been overlooked by Durjoihana. his father and his friends at the time 
of consideration of the clam of the sons of the Pandu to the half of the 
kingdom Veteran politicians like Dh-itarastra, who was dciCribcJ a^ 
being blind to his oun faulu and a severe censor of othcr^s acts, would 
not ha\e failed to make capital use of the question of the mysterious 
births of the sons of Pandu 

It is one thing to discover a truth, but \ery different to make 
others see it All discoveries of truth were laughed at in the beginning 
The ancient history of the Ary^an ra:e cannot be taugitby the Epic 
unless one has fully learnt, marked and digested the three phases of the 
light the Epic sheds, as a mythological hi^to'y, romance, and a drama 
Histoncal facts when dramatised tell upon the imagination of the people 
better than mere fi tion or ro nance It is for this reason that histoncal 
facts have got to be ascertained first and romance and fiction should 
be exposed and their purpose told The three mam branches of learn- 
ing are history, science and art The first comprehends genuine records 
of the past, the second examines their truth from knowledge of the 
characters, inclinations and inferences therefrom, while the third includes 
all that IS beautiful, charming and graceful in metre, language 
sound, colour, and object to present to human perception what is per- 
fect The Epic assumes that state, but in process of time is diverted by" 
wrong handling to satisfy a vitiated taste, and has deteriorated to its 
present state 

It has been shown from the text of the Mahabharata wnat were the 
family history of the Kurus, the claims of the Pandavas and the conduct 
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of Durjodlnm Kow it ion ain^ tobc shown liKc n cowardj Yudhis- 
Ihira nnd hi^ hiolhcis sufTcrcd llic indignities <iaid to liave been inflicted 
on Drnupadi the hcioincof tin diamaln Tpic Mnhabliaiata* Such a 
thing did not happen in the histone llpir. foi Bhisma \Yas a lomanlic 
per'-on age and the table of contents docs not mention an3"thing about 
him or Draiipadi The verse in tlic Adi Parva and the table of contents 
olcarh state tint, solicited bj |anmcjo3\a and the thousand Biahmanas, 
V3asa taught the Mahabharata loins disciple Vaisampayana, wdio recited 
the Bharaln at thcintirval of the sacrifice where V3msa full3^ described the 
glor\ of tiic Kuni lacc, the virtue of Gandhan, constancy of Kunti, 
"oodness of the Piiulatas, wisdom of Ridurn. willi the greatness of 
Krislma against ilic cmI conduct of the sons of Dhutaiastra It was 
composed of :?4O00 \crses exclusive of episodes, wdneh is tlic real 
Bharata 07 — lOi Slokas, Chapter I, Adi Parva). 

The next list of heroes of the contending pat tics in the dramatic 
Mahabharaia are as follow*!. — The tree of virtue and religion is Yudis- 
thira, Arjuna us tnink. Bliitna its branches, the two sons of Madri its 
flowers 'ind fruit, and tlic vcr3 roots arc Krishna, Brahma (sacrifice) and 
Brahmanas, whcrca;^ Durjodhana is tlic tree of passion, Kama its trunk, 
Sakuni Its branches, Dussasana Us fruU and (lowers and its roots Dhnta- 
rastra ioS*g Slokas, Adi Parva, Chapter I) Thcic is no mention 

whatsoever of Bhisma and Diona or Salya in these important verses, 
nor IS an3* mention made there of the great heroine Draupadi. 

flic mention of the wailings of Dhritaiastra in the taldc of contents 
IS not onl3 out of place and an anachronism, but is contradictory to the 
l)od3 of the Mahablnrata Flic table of contents before the wailings of 
Dhntarastra gnes the cause of the dice play and makes no mention of 
the dragging of Draupadi 

There IS no justification whatsoever for putting in another table of 
contents the uaihngs of Dhntarastra, which by their language and style 
are very modern and an interpolation of the woist type The translation 
of the verse where the dice play with Us cause is referred to in the table 
of contents is — 

“Vfter killing JflrnsnndftliQ, proud of hla jirouess through the wlso counsel of 
Knahna and l)V tie prowoss of Dhima aid \jjunn, i udhiathira acqiniod tho right 
to perform the Uajauya, which nboundod in proviBiona and offoringa and wajr full 
of transcendent merits Durjodhana came* to this sacrinco When ho sow on nil 
slde^ the groat wealth of the Panda\aB,— the offorlngs the procioua stones^ gold and 
piWclB, elephants and hono8,a aluaUlo toxturop, gnrmontB nnd mantles, sha-w Is and furs, 
carpets made of the slun of the llankavn, — howas filled with env^, nnd becomo^ory 
angri When bo f aw the ball of nesimhlj, beautifully constiucted by Moyo nftor 
tbe celestial couit, he became exceedingly sorrj (To chngrm him moro) when ho was 
confuRol at cortoln architectural docoptions, Uhlsma apocrod at hirr, before TaBiidevo, 
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E&ying lie was of low blrtli It >\q 8 rei>resento<l to Phritirastm that liU pon, 
though he was partaking of various ohjectP of enjoyment an'Ualuahlo things, uos 
becoming pale, lean and meagre Out of affection for liira the blin 1 king ga\e his 
80U permission to jilay at dice (with the Pandivas) WJien Krishna came to know 
this, he l>ecamBvery ongr> And being displeased, ho did nothing to stop tin dis 
pate, but overlooked the fatal game and other hnrrible unjust deeds that were tic 
result of it * 

Noa\ the incidents just referred to in the above quotoiion arc 
described in Shanti Parva Chapter CXXI\ and in the next chapter 
Yudhisthira openl}’’ said that he was disappointed, as he thought 
Durjodhana would not figlu but would give him Iialf the kingdom 1 
IS the history of the chim and demand of Yudhisthira, but such was 
not the case in the demand of tlic Pancha Giama (five village which 
IS not referred to anywhere in the tabic of content'^ It lias both a 
metaphysical and ironical meaning, this challenge by-’ Krishna at the Kuiu 
Court In Daksha Samhita, /th Chapter, Slokas 17-18, is cxphincd the 
meaning of Pancha Grama, witli the definition of an imconquc able 
hero It would be a sad spectacle if Yudhistinra dc'^cended to such a 
low lev^el as to be satisfied with the five villages whiJi was all Dhntarast- 
ra wanted to give the Pandav^as after the first dice plav It will not 
be out of place here to point out that the table of contends nowhere 
refers to the second dice pkaj, which is more than dramatic 

The annotator Nilkantha has explained the object of writing Birata 
Parva and how it formed part of the Mahabharata This bears out 
what IS said in the Daksha Samhita, already referred to, about Panda 
Grama The hero of the Indian Lpic of the metaphysical world was 
Yudhisthira, on whose behaT Sri Krishna, the ideal conception of god- 
head, was represented as tijung eitlier to conclude an honourable peace 
or to challenge the enemy in a waj which would create terror in their 
minds It was for this reason the word Pancha-Grama, which Dhntarast- 
ra offered and the Pandavas refused, was referred to as an non} or 
chastisen ent by Sn Krishna that the Pandavas vveie then in quite an 
altered position and had discovered themselves as lieiocs after Bnata 
Parva to convey to them what is the real meaning of an unconquerable 
hero as referred to before in Daksha Samhita 

The institutes of Daksha explained — Attachment, illusion, distrac- 
tion, shame, apprehension should be overcome by all means, and he who 
succeeds with ancillar} attributes of mind and heart to discover the so 1 
of man, is an unconquerable hero He is not like a man who acquired 
forcibly the kingdoms of others and wanted to be styled a hero What 
the institutes of Daksha explain and the annotator Nilkantha confirms, 
is that such a challenge was worthy of the heio, Yudhisthira, after 
•Adi Parva. Vlahabharata Chapter I Slokas 128—137 






disclosing himself at the end of the promised time of exile passed in 
Virata Parva The annotator has shown that the Udyoga Parva of the 
Mahabharata is universally held by wise-men to be the best of all the 
Parvas, as it taught that God takes the side of the just who, though 
quite capable of taking steps against the wrongs done by their 
enemies, do not do so to satisfy the enemy desue and to fulfil the 
promise imposed upon them by wicked dice play 

Dice play was m vogue from Vedic times. King Nala lost his kingdom 
through it, but there was no mention of staking his wife Damayantu 
The staking of a wife was never heard of at any time many civilised 
or uncivilised country of the world This w^as only an act of the bard 
to create a stirring dramatic effect on the audience and there is no his- 
tone truth behind it. The Epic Mahabharata was originally built upon 
a historical background, but w^as at last converted into an allegory of 
metaphysics These historical personages are used as glorious examples 
to conveit the general public into admirers and to convey to them the 
difficult implications of the spiritual and philosophical development of 
mmd and soai This is the real aim of the cui rent Mahabharata from 
the invocation Sloka to the vast enlargement m the various divisions of 
the great Epic 

It null be interesting to mention heiethatm the Epi^ Ramayana 
there was no dice play and the exile of Rama took place on account 
of his wicked step-nother The boon promised to the Queen Kakeyi 
CO lid easily have been disregarded as the installation ceremony of 
Rama was anaoan:ed before the asking of the boon, but Rama did not 
Uke to place his father m an awkward position This was another 
instance of a son gladly undertaking the hardship of exile for the sake 
of his father's promise 

A life of exile m the woods is a sort of education to wm the laurel 
of fame by putting into practice valour and skill at arms The annotati^ 
Nilkantha has said so in his note It is clearly mentioned that 
Yudhisthira visited the shrines and came across distinguished sages 
and heard from them experiences and lessons on how to become success- 
ful m hfe The incident of the dragging of Draupadi at the dice play 
and the Durbasa incident m the Bana Parva were to show how devotion 
to God could foil the wicked in their attempts and nothing else The 
discourse between Yudhisthira anl Draupadi show^s the spiritual culture 
of the couple 

In Bana Parva the good and evil companions of the company were 
discussed and in the Saunaka and Yudhisthira discourse the talk 
centred round the praise of Yoga over interested religion and virtue. 
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In l\ir\n il uas bliown that t))is Par\a was mcrcl} made to show 

to Ihi^ world the glor} and power of an attached devotee like Bhisma, 
where Sn Knshna had to break his own promise in order that his 
dc\otee’s words might come true, and it In'i no historical background 
whatsoever In this Pai\n* Gita was included, which is strange, 
standing as it does after the queer position of Arjuna^s advising 
Yudhisthira not to be afraid of Blusma in Chapter XXI 

* 0 miglna nrmed Iiern OOhnnanjaNO ho^v phnU t\c be able to tight rrith the 
Dhntarashtra V pon** nrm\ wiKnthe gran*! father lum«olf comtninU^ it Jmmorable 
nn(J imponelrablo 13 1)113 Vyuba formetl aerording to the rule* of the ishastras, bj 
that cln^tisor of fo» niiisma, of unfailing glory 0 rhapli«cr of f kjs, we are 
Uotibtful ot stJcrc 3 -j Hou enn victory bo our 3 in the face of thi3 Kura) army’ 

0 Jvtng^ tliat clia'^tifcr of foe^, Vrjuna, Itiui; pjvnkc of vour army to the iOn of 
iVith*!, > itdliMthira who irap m gnat grief (i king, he^r how rv small number of 
men, endue 1 itb c\ cr\ qunht^,can defeat a ormy 0 king* y^u arc without 

malice I aha I therefore toll \ou of the mems Tin UmIu Narada as well aj 
Bhisma an<I Ilrona know it tn thoda\ * of ^^r^ at the bottle between the celestialu 
and the Painvas the (irandfathcr himself ^tbo foil wing) to Indra and 

the otlior colratnl** TTior thir arc do^irrun of ru torv do not so much conquer 
by ratglitnnd prowt+s as b\ truth c'mi assign juctv and virtue Therefore, 
knouin.j th" diffa onco bt^tw ■*a piety and impiety an I anderimndmg what is 
meant ba coiet iu«ne<* ntd having re^our^o ti only eierrion, fght without anv 
arrogance for net ir^ is certain to bo there, where rightojusne^s u O king, for 
this reason, know that victory is ctrtain to bo ours in this battle Narada said, 
W'lctorN 15 certainU there, where Krishna is ’ Victory is inherent to Sri Kr shne 
It follows ^fadheva (Krishna), victirv h one of his attributes, ^o is humility Govinda 
(bn Knshna) pof«e''^es might wl icb is mf nite even m the midst of countless foes 
He li Without and bo\ond all pains He is the most eternal Puruaha Victory is 
certainU there where Krishna is (Dhi*ma Pana Chapter VXI, verses 3 ~H) 

Tiu^ IS what Arjuna rcad‘=i to \ udhisthira m the Mababharata, and 
there IS another \ersion in San303a^b reading of the lecture of Sn Knshna 
to Arjuna on the battlefield to cry down the heroism of the hero Arjuna 
and to speak m \ery high terms of the Kuru warriors, all killed by’ the 
God himself Nor is this all Sn Krishna told Arjuna to worship 
Durga and to fight Bhisma m the nej:t chapter All these speak of 
separate editions of the Mahabharata in different limes 

The Indian Epic was first conceived and the Greeks copied it, 
which the learned Professor Max Muller admitted Certain customs, 
manners, forms of gods and their worship, which were found to have 
been common among the Indians and Greeks and a staking resemblance 
between the Trojan War and the war of the Ramayana prove that 
Rome and Greece by their intercourse with India through trade and 
m%a3ion realised the greatness of Indian culture and adopted it m the 
best way they could It is well known that the anaent Hindu religion 
never admitted foreigners wUhm it, and e\en now, it is patent even 
to casual obervers 



in the Indian Epics no individual names are traced for their 
authorships, but they contain a colossal mass of didactic, lyrical and 
dramatic material full of mythological allusions and references repre- 
senting the luxuriant growth of several ages They betray the taste 
of pedantic editors and reciters to win applause from the learned as 
well as the illiterate audiences whom they addressed They must, 
therefore, contain all kinds of things to suit the taste of different 
people This xs not a fancifull imagining without anything to bear it 
out The constitution of public sacrifices with the different sorts of 
addresses for different people will serve to convince every reasonable 
man 

The current Epics of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata do not 
represent the age of Vyasa and Valmiki but a much later date Thej" 
were more artistic m design, ornate and dramatic m composition, with 
such divisions as made admission of extemporaneous foreign matter 
within them easy They cannot, however, be compared with any other 
Epics of the world The subsequent development in the Epics is dis- 
tinguished with the age of advancing civilisation All these ai e quite 
different from Western ideas and there is no trace of immigration into 
India from the West from the early days up to the Epic period 

The reaters of the Hindu Epics introduced Kama as their hero, 
greater than the Kshatnya Arjuna, making connection with the Royal 
family and disgracing it at the same time with the absurd story of 
conceiving a child when a mere girl not having attained the age of 
puberty They were not satisfied with this They made Kama such a 
great hero that Sn Krishna stooped so low as to offer him the kingdom, 
and Kama could not be bought off even by such an offer He was al- 
ways anxious to fight Arjuna Poor men did not see that Kama was 
defeated several times before by Arjuna, at the Swayambara of Drau- 
padi and at the fight on behalf of King Birata to recover his cows* The 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana were converted into the panegync of 
the distinct lines of kings Solar and Lunar by the Sutas for selfish mo- 
tives Kama was made a hero of the Sutas 

harsh words, I said t3 the sons of Panda, 0 Krishna, were for the grati- 
fication of the sou of Dhritarastra and I am now struck with remorse for that mis 
deed 

‘When you will s^a me, 0 Krishua, slain by Savyasachi, theuwiUtbo Puuas 
chiti (the 8 e: 5 ond part of the ceremonies) commence, 0 Janardana 

“When the sons of Panda will drink the blood of Duasoshaua, repeatedly mak 
mg loud roars, then will the driokiug of the Soma juice of the sacrifice hare been 
finiihed 

‘When Brona and Bhisma will be overtbrowu by the two Priuces of Pancbala, 
then will the ceremonies connected with the sacrifice of the son of Dhritarastra ^ 
brought to an end, O Janardana 



•MVhon llhimnsoiid of gr. at streiiytli \m 1I bo tho sln>cf of Durjodlima then 
Will tho ceremonies bo finished 

“When Ihcdan^diters in Inw nnd thi fjrand dttuchl rs in I A\^ f\nroj of grandsons} 
of Oliritnrashtra \mU n-.somble trgothor being deprived of their pr itectora. their 
sons and th^ir husbards O Kesbava. w^ei)lng loiidh with Qindlmn m the fieldof 
bnttlo frotpioniel by dogg and Vfiltdrei -ind ot/ier carnivorous animals then will the 
finnl bath in connection wuli tlic flacrlficc ha\e jduo, OJanarJans 

*I)o not lei thC'-o best of the KshatnM^ wlio are old in learning and old m 
ago meet with n useless death on nrcount of \oir doings 0*lav. rnf Madliu 

“Tho entire race of Kshntruus will meet with death by weijons in Kurak 
sliettra» tbo holiest spo.. in all the worlds O keshiin O you of lotus eves manage 
things insiicliawaa in this cos that wo ma\ gnu our end— tnat nnit*»d together 
the Kshatri) as go to Heaven, 0 \ ou of tho Vrishnl rac » 

‘;Solong as mountains anil lake^ will evi^t, OJunardana sj long will the fame 
of this event last— that IS for ever 

The Brahmanns will tell the w^rld of the go at battle of Udhabharata The 
wealth of KshatriN as O \ou of ^ nshni race is what tlje\ w in in tnj field of battle 

‘Bring here tho 8 >n of Kiinti for me to liglit d Kesbava for ever keeping this 
conversation secret O (Hiaatt^er of cnemieo * 

The Grcckb were great adrnrerjjof India and iolIo*\cd Indians in 
ever} respect Sohn ordered first that the rhapsodist-^ should keep 
closel} to the traditional text of the poem at their public recitals and 
Pisitratus appointed a committee of *>e\ eral poet^ to collect the scatter* 
ed la}3 and rcMSG the text found in extant copies or in the oral tradi- 
tions of the rlnpsodists Thus, in course of time, the original texts 
underwent many arbitrary alterations at their hands, chiefly to suit the 
tastes of the difTercnt ages in order to make t le recital popular and 
lucr.atne The onginal compo itions of VNosa and Valmiki were 
disfigured, lost, and altcied, and in this ua^ the Indian Epics grew in size 
incongruous and out of order botii in 'sequence of time and reasoning 

The Greek Epic water of note belonged to 640 B C and it is 
held that elegaic and iambic poetry like the Epic owed Us o’^igm to 
Ionian Colonies in Asia Minor Poelr\ and prose first developed 
among the lonians in the era ol se\en sages in the I eginning of the 
sixth centur} B C Aesop published his fables and Pherec^des of Syros 
composed philosophical prose WTiting In the fifth century B C the 
philosophy of the Ionian School was actual!} founded and Pythagoras, 
who establisned his philosoph} in iMagna Graccia, died m 504 B C 
Herodotus, the father of histor}, and Hippocrates, the founder of 
medical science, died in 424 B C and 37; B C respectnely. Athens 
won the leading position from the Ume of Socrates, who died m 399 
B C It IS well-known tint the earh Greek Chronicler, Hecataur, 
travelled widely m Euiope, Asia and Eg} pt and he was bom in 550 
B C He gave his countrymen good counsel and succeeded m 

• The ilabh Ud)Ogi Parra, Chapter OXhl, aersea ^5 57 



obtaining sonic alleviation of the hard measures adopted by the Per- 
sians at the time of the Ionian revolt. 

The great resemblance of the mere sequence of things in the 
progress of civilisation betirccn Grecian and Indian histones is often 
mistaken as meaning that one was copied from the other, but the 
historian of man docs not find any such thing between the two in the 
habits, manners and customs of the Hindus There was no trace of 
Hatainsm or of promiscuous relationship between the sexes. The 
famil}* and not the tribe was the unit of society The father or the 
preceptor was the head of the family or the maker of the spintual life 
in the rc-birth of a Gotra The families w‘cre not reckoned on the 
mothers’ sides and inhcntancc did not descend by the female line. 

The Chronicle of Kish gives the origin of the famous Saigon I, of 
Akkad, in the same way as that of Suta Kama, wlio w’as held to be the 
crowned King of Anga by Durjodhana 

•• Kccordinp to tho Chroniclo of Kish, the next ruler of Sumor and Akkad after 
Lugal rnggisi was the famous Sargon I It rronld appear that ho wns an adventurer 
or usurper and that ho owed Ins throne indirectly to Lugal zagglsi, who had 
dethroned the ruler of Akkad Later traditions, which have boon partly confirmed 
by ronfomporary inacnptions, ngreo that Sargon was of humble birth In the 
prenous chapter rcforonco was made to the Tammuz like myth attached to his 
memory IIis mother was a rostal virgin dedicated to the sun god, Shamoah. and 
his father an unknown stranger from the mountains— a suggestion of immediate 
Semitic afUnilios Perhaps Saigou o\\c<l his nso to power to the assistance received 
by bands of settlors from the land of tho Amoritos, which Lugal zaggisi hod invaded 
According to the legend, Sargon’8 birth was concealed Ho was placed in a vessel 
which was committed to the river Drought up by a commoner, he lived in obs- 
canty until tho Semitic goddess, Ishtar, ga ^0 him her aid A similar myth 
was attached in India to tho meraori of Kamo, tho Ileotor of that great Sanskrit 
Lpic the Mahabharata 

The close similarity between the legend of Suta Kama of the 
Mahabharata, and the story of king Sargon is significant and suggestive 
of extraneous influence In the table of contents of the first edition 
of the Mahabharata Kama’s name is not mentioned, and it is likely that 
the fame of King Saigon having reached India, the story of Sargon was 
later on foisted upon the Mahabharata m the guise of the mythical 
Kama, Further, Sargon is a Jewish name and it might have been 
that Jews were at first inhabitants of India, and subsequently spread 
to all parts of the world for trade The Sutas and Sargons might be 
identical The Sutas were the chroniclers of the kings and when, by 
the extirpation of the kings (Kshatnyas) by Parasurama, the occupation 
of the Sutas in India was gone, they betook themselves for trade to 
foreign countnes and came to be designated Jews, many of whose 

• Profeaior Douald A Mackeatio»& Myths of Babylonia and Aesyna,**, pages 125d2i6* 
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customs ind religious prariicc*; rlo«^cl\ \cscn\UIc those of the anacnt 
Hindus, c g , tin uwiom of offering obhiious to the dcpnrted ancestors, 
that of obscning general mourning and unck annc<‘^ for one } car after 
death of parents, that of pcifornnng tl c Iloli Textual, that of burning 
a lamp for some dn^s in the room \vhcrc a death ociurs, and so on 

Sulas meant bards, uho o igmail} h%cd in Bengal where the 
Puranas were ca^le Professor I\argucr is of the same opinion — 

**Tlio Sul'i EDontumed hen U n* I tho oa^te that wa^ dosenhed ns the 
offspring of a Kshalrna fall) r an« liTalvmau mother , that vras a later 
opjdication of th» l» rm Thl*. ^uta a hard lik« llio Magadha, and the 

origin of bath m pla. cd in tho timo of a prim val king 1 riliu, son of Vona 
It Is explained bv a fohlo which pass tho ^r^t sq^ta and \fagadha oamo into 
exiBtonco at h»8 pacnfice» and givi 9 a fanciful explanation of the naraes What is 
notewoithy is that the •>t< r> ^o\ s Prlhu a^tpign^diho tnupa^ir ^uta toantry to 
tho Sntas and Magadha to the Mngndln^ and tins d^s^.lo«e 9 that the Magadbas 
were really inhabitants of Magadha and the ^utas inhabitant^ of tho \nupa country 
which Appears to mean Bengal hero, or <>[ tho t^uta ountry tho district 
east of Magadha.* Th» SuIth had from romoto Uni 9 pres rvod tho gonoa 
logiea of gods, nshis and kings and Iraditiona and hallad^ about telebrated 
men, that 1*^, exactly the raaternl - tala'- songs and on i nthr — out of which tho 
Purana W03 con Iructod W heth r or ntii \ va^a mjsj cd the original Furana or 
superintended Us compilation, is imrraionai for tho pr«st.nt putpo o What is 
important Is that there Ob abundant tradition f various kinds uhah could and 
won d nnlutally haxt been u^ed in its l nslruttim and of the vers kin«l9 that went 
to its construction Tl o ani lent tai severe topics of real intero»t to king« people 
nnd rUlii«, as both the Epus and tht Furana^ bv their verj strutture pro laim, and 
th y wore also matters to which men of intelligen e gav». their ottontion Vilusions 
intho\Lda itself show the sam* It would be quite natural that after the religious 
hymns were formed into the ^edn tlu nneunt ^ecular talo^ and lore should have been 
collected in a Furona Whnt the next ^ vel 'pment of the Fur ma was i*> described in the 
Brahmanda and \ a\ u and similarh though le^s fuU> in tht \ ishnu Romahirsann 
made that Fumna ^arnhita >nt ^ 9i\ versions an I tauj^l t then to his six disciples, 
Atreya Sumoti Kas>ajm Kartavruna Bharalvaja V^uivarvab \ amstha Mitrayu, 
Sa\emi and Snmsapavana and made throe separate ''amhUna whiih were called b> 
their homes Bomahnrsnnu'd Samhita and thost three wtre tho 'root compositions' 
(Mula«amhita) The) coneisttd of four divisions (pada) and were to the same effect but 
differed in their dution \U cx*ept Sam^apavana's contained -1003 verses Those 
Tcrsiont do not exist now , still some of thos^ persons, besides Romnharaana, appear 
ns inquirers or narrators in some of thi Faranas and aUoin the Mahabharata "*t 
The Vayu, Brahm'inda and Vishnu Puranas saj — 

” Kr^na Dvalpa> ana divided the single ^eda into four and arranged them, and 
so was called Vyasa Hoentra^tcdtliomto his four disciple*, one to each namely 
Falla Vnlsampaynna Joimin and Samauta Then with tales, nne..dote3, songs and 
lor© that had come down from the ag'S he compiled a Parana and taught it and the 
Itihnsa to hi 3 fifth disciple, the Sata Romaharaana or Lomahvrsana 

There is a very^ close connection between the Drama and the Veda,^ 
with its religion and worship Bhaiata, an old sage, the father of the 

♦Professor Pargiter’a * Ancient Historical Tradition,'* pagelO 
t Professor Fargi tor’s ‘ Ancient Historical Tradition,*’ pages 22 23 _ _ - ^ 

X Profe'^sor Fargiter’a ** Ancient Historical Tradition, » page 21 
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Ancient Indian Natyacastra, occupies a place in the growth of dramatic 
theory analogous to that of Paninx in Vedic Grammar Drama was 
developed in an age of advanced, civilised and cultured society, able 
to understand the implications of the plays. Epic literature discloses 
a new form of theme designed to represent the old traditions im vmd 
pictures of social, moral and spiritual giants, who could represent the 
ideals of the time against their despised rivals It is said Brahma first 
conceived the idea of transferring to earth the celestial instructions 
of the Vedas in such a way as to be interesting and pleasing entertain- 
ment for the general public irrespective of caste, creed or colour, so that 
the country and the nation as a whole might be educated, benefitted and 
entrusted with the propagation of a peaceful race and a powerful 
rehgion 

Drama was first begun on a special occasion — the victory over the 
Asuras by the Devas, headed by Indra Visvakarma, the great archi- 
tect of heaven, built a stage and the sage Bharata and the dmne nymph 
Urvasi sought the help of the great God Siva, goddess Parbati and 
their son, Ganesh, patron of literature and remover of obstacles, Siva 
contributed to it the “ Tandava ” dance, Parbati the dramatic movements 
of face and body called Lasya, and Vishnu took the active parts of 
four dramatic styles, so very essential for the affectiveness of the 
play Ganesh was the reviser of Vyasa's composition of the Bharata 
Samhita of 88oo verses This is what is recorded in the table of 
contents of the M a ha bharata 

In Ramans case, the influence of the Epic on the Drama seems to 
have been m its full development ^ The origin of the Drama and 
dramatic performance are^ connected with the Vedic performances and 
h3mins and the victory of the Devas over the Asuras The essential 
aim of Bharat a’s drama was to secure the worship of the Devas, not by 
hymns — very difficult and costly affairs — in the sacrifices, but by actual 
personifications of the great fight between Bntta and Indra, when Indra 
won and seized the banner of Jarpara, a reed of five knots painted 
white, blue, black, yellow, red and a mixture of hues The people join- 
ing the entertainment paid reverence to^Indra’s banner and to the world 
guardians (Dikpals) t 

The table of contents of the Epic clearly says that the Bharata Sam- 
hita begins either with the account of King Upanchara or with the Astik 

♦Bhababtniti’a Uttaramcbanta la well appreciated by Eastera and Western 
scholars and bis debt to the Epic is acknowledged 

tTbe Mababarata of Yyaaa" actually begins with the Indra and Narayana worship 
by Upanchara Baanboma and praise to the Dikpalas by Vyasa in the hymn of 
St^bltn {Vide Anunsasana Parva, 160 Chapter) 
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Pnrva or With Sambhab Par\i The beginning of King Upanchara is 
in the Adi Par\a, Chapter LXII I, confirmed in the Shanti Par\a, Chapter 
CCCXXXVIII Tile Yajna\alh}a edition of the Mahabharata is 
referred to in Slnnti Parva, Chapter CCCXIX. ^\hich begins with Astik 
Parva, and the Nara\ana edition begins wiih Sa\}aTnbhuba Manu 
with the Sambliab Par\a, and the Vaisampajan edition begins in the 
Adi Parv’a, Chapter LX, which also begins with King Upanchara from 
Chapter LXIII, Adi Par\ a 



EPIC HISTOEY AND CHYLISATION. 


Tlie earliest records of the Indo-Aryans can only be found m the 
Vedas, but for which ver}^ little would have been known of that age, 
and of the ancient Aryans This has been admitted by all the learned 
men of the world. The Rig Veda is held to be the oldest, and the 
trunk from which all the Vedas grew or were divided. 

India was the birthplace of the Vedas and the first home of avih- 
saUon and religion The language m which the Vedas were written 
and sung was abstruse and terse, if not mystic It required a full twelve 
years’ training to enable students to understand and read them properly 

The royal sacrifices became useful institutions of vocational tram- 
ing-m which students learnt the Vedas. In Vedic sacnfices large num- 
bers of animals were sacrificed and the great sages Vasistha and Kapila 
were the first protestants who stood against the inhumanity of such 
sacnfices and sternly set their faces against them The Bharata Sam- 
hita and the Mahabharata were first conceived by the great sages to 
carry on the Vedic sacnfices, replaang animal sacrifices with great con- 
centration of mind to realise the true essence of the Vedic religion 
Sacrifices were soon impressed with the character of educational institu- 
tions of great public utility, and were adjuncts to the advancement of 
civilisation and the material prosperity of the country. 

In the long term sacnfices the whole people of a country and adja- 
cent places were entertained with the contents of the Indian Epics, 
which open with the plans of God’s wisdom in creation, His unselfish 
love and due provisions of mercy to created beings. The ardour of 
natural affection shines forth in the matenal world in mother and child. 
The infant unmasks the true spirit of love in the bosom of his family, 
and in strangers without any fear of interruption or intrusion. The 
home, where the infant grows, becomes the centre of attraction India 
was such a home of the Aryans 

By their great sacrifices they reclaimed forests, extended human 
habitation over uninhabitable regions by drawing together a large con- 
course of peopk to the scene of the sacrifices, by excavating nvers, by 
draining away filth and refuse either by using them as fuel, or throwing 
them m the water, or covering them with earth as manure for cultivation, 
by utilising the large number of cattle in ploughing the fields and draw- 
ing water from wells, instead of destroying them in the burning Qames 
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of the sicnficil fire inci, though not Icist, the young students, 
impressed with tin mnje.lic sncnficcs, Icirnt ^wth avidity the great 
recitations of Vcdic formulas and ceremonials from t)jc expert per- 
formers from (la^ to da} 

Tlic great advancement of the p'*cscnl age in kno\\lcdge makes it 
po'^sihlc to discover the growth of civilisation in India from the Vcdic 
sacrifices, tiieir great mini>.tern and tlic king-, who performed them. 
There IS no pleasure sq charming and iran'^porting ns to catch the first 
glimpse of the spot w here tlic fist great creation of God took place 
Tlic scientific nations of the world hclicvc in the deluge of the Korld, 
and tlic I hndus do the same Flic sucrcssion of time is onl} a stream 
leading to Clcrnit} and, what reason leads one to conclude from enqui- 
nes, researches and expenments proper!} conducted, becomes saentific 
truth 

There arc evidences of Nature in the domain of research Nature 
has made one v’orld and An another, hut the} are not at variance Art 
IS, after all, nothing but the perfection of Nature 1 he heart is moved 
cquall} b} Nature and \rt The dedut tions of reason arc indeed grati- 
fying to the intellcu in Its endeavour:? to comprehend the manner in 
vvhicli ever} thing was first made and di^plavcd, and the order in which 
the various objects of creation, tic , OLcan, mountain, desert, nver, lake, 
vratcrfal), or water, earth, wind fire and sky, came into being There 
IS nothing so charming as the knowledge of literature which makes one 
realise the infinity and majesticitv of the author of Nature Nature is 
the kindliest mother, supplying cv cry creature, insect and plant with what 
IS indispensabl} ncccssar} for the support of life. 

It IS not the Vedas but the spirit of God which rescued them from the 
obscurit} of ignorance and saved them from the hands of the Asuras by 
the revelation of the guardian angel of Nature in the hurling of thunder, 
burning of wood with wald fire, blowing the peaks of mountains to earth, 
or bringing out burning lava from the bed of the earth Art has nothing 
to do with all these, and science failed to discover many things about 
them Nature's voice was reflected m the emotional instinct of man, in 
the Vedic hymn makers by their meek submission of solemn and sincere 
love, trying to propitiate the supernatural or superhuman powers 

In Epic literature the first attempt was made to decipher the plan and 
field of the growth of civilisation and Us spread The fall of kings, the 
rage of nations and the crash of states could not be the theme of such 
early literature of India There is a great pleasure xn the effort and 
satisfaction will alwa}s increase with its success, with which name, of 
^ Jaya,' or success, the Epics of India are titled and named 
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The spiritual history of the great Epic is inter -related with the ma- 
terial progres*^ of India, Sacrifices scivcd the purpose of gieat educa- 
tional, agnculturah lu igation and reclamation woiks — mtitutions of 
verj great importance for the gio\\th of the counlr)^ and the nation — 
through the instrumentahtj of the ancient sages. This ultimately gave 
rise to a sort of hagiaichy in India There arc some gieat examples of 
human art in the \^o^ld which have leccivcd the name of Wonders of the 
World The famou*^ Pyramid, the quarr} of Egypt, is one of them 
India IS the epitome of the wwld The Indian Epics describe giants 
and prodigies of a nation whose deeds can be regarded as Wonders of 
the World. 

Sixt} thousand subjcct^^ of King Saga^ woikcd like his obedient and 
dc\olcd children in excavating the sea south of Bengal, and fathered 
the name of the sea as “Sagaia^^ in San'^knt, the mother of all langu- 
ages The island Sagara at the meeting place of the Ganges and the 
sea, where the famous sage Kapila released the humble labouiers from 
the toils of carthi} life became a sacred shrine It was this hagiarchy 
which compelled Sagara^s descendant Bliagiratha to undertake very 
extensue excavation, in spite of the great protests of the royal Vedic 
sage Jahuhu, onlj' to propitiate the greitcsl of all sages Kapila by join- 
ing the Ganges with the sea near Kapila’s hermitage in Bengal to redeem 
the great work of Sagara’s childicn over a great length of time 

The halberticr Bialimin warrior Paiasurama helped very ^eatly by 
force of arms and skill to establish this hagiarchy in India He too, like 
Bhagirata, had widened and extended the nver Brahmaputra His 
crusades against the Kshatnyas diovc many Kshatnya kings, queens 
and princes to lake refuge on the banks of the Ganges m Bengal Sap- 
tagrama was the famous place of the seven sages near the well-known 
shnne of Tnbcni, where the three rivers Ganges, Jumna and Saraswati 
meet Naturally these Kbhatnya princes and kings bore a deep resent- 
ment against this hagiarch}^, and were very reluctant to be subservient 
to the priestl}'' behests and to performances of Vedic sacrifices. The 
pnestly law givers like Manu, in retaliation, branded them with infe- 
riority and banned Bengal as a place outside Aryabarta The kings of 
Bengal fought against the Pandavas and it is said to be a place ''shun- 
ned by the Pandavas^' 

The origin of the name of Bengal is said to have been connected 
with the human art of constructing an embankment wall around it to 
prevent Its bung washed aw by flood* Banga was the name of the 
king of that place and "aL^^ meant a boundary ndge The formation 
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of t'lc dcUrv of Ikntil WT-. porbip? referred to m the great Epic as the 
builditig of so nnii) islands, \Mtli which tlic Epic history of nations is 
concerned AWtitJon*? at the ^acrc<l cstuar} of the Ganges and of the 
15rahnnputii arc con';!dcrcd as greatly sanctif 3 ing, and every jear 
hrge nunihcr^ of religious pilgrims go there 

The great Cpit desenhes that King Bali’s five sons were the kings 
of separate dnisions of i^ali's kingdom, uhich received their names Anga, 
Banga, Kahngn, Pundra and buhmha Bengal from the vet^ early days 
of the Vcdic period reached the highuatcr-mark of learning, philosophy, 
religion and good manner^. What Dhntarastra was amongst the Kshat- 
n}a kings of India, Dirghatama was among the sages, t e , described 
as hlind rradv<-shi, wife of Dirghatama, instructed her sons to throw 
her liusband, bound licad and feel, into the Ganges so that he might 
float down to Bengal and learn good manners there Dirghatama was 
rescued bj King Bah* and ga\c birth to the famous Vedic scholars 
Kakshnatas from the wombs of tlic maid-scrvanis of tlie Queen of Bah 

If Bengal was not a great *^cat of Vcdic learning, if U was not the 
birthplace of it,e\cn tlie despised ‘Dasiputras* (sons of maid senants), 
could not have been such great \ cdic scholars of the day Nor is this 
all The great Epic begins with the sacrifices of King Upanchar 
of Illagadha in tlie old province of Bengal, and Nahusa’s sacnfice with 
veiled tirades against animal sacrifice Kas 3 apa banished the human 
sacnfice r, Parasurama, from tiie civilised countries of India and is said 
to have repatriated the Kshatriya refugees Ka-japa’s sons are said 
to be the Nagas, w hich in all probabilit3^ does not mean the race of 
reptiles or snakes, but that of the people called the Nigas, still living 
m Chhota Nagpur m the old provinces of Bengal where the3" migrated 

The life and deeds of Parasurama mark a transitional stage in the 
histor 3 of Vryan religious development It is rather strange that he 
IS identified with one of the Avatars of Vishnu, but is desenbed in the 
Rainayana as a follower of Siva, who fought with Rama when he had 
heard of his breaking of Haradhan (or the bow of Siva) to win his bade 
Sita at King Janaka’s palace Kama is said to be an incarnation of 
Narayana and his breaking of Siva's bow symbohsed the decadence 
of the Pasupat cult of worship, and Parasuraraa's subsequent signal 
defeat and disgrace at the hands of Rama symbolised the dennite triumph 
and ascendancy of the Narayana cult of worship over the Pasupat cult 
This IS desenbed in the great Daksha Yajna (sacnfice) m the great 
Epic 

• The ilahabharata. Adi Parm, Chapter 105. 
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K-ijnh ;\p fic*^ the Hcninl ‘^cbool of nomonfoinusl^ niul dH^^ciitcr^ 
f \T I t' c o^! voliool of nmnial ‘^nontlrc^ 1 In^ the f^icnt 1 pu dcsctibc*; 
u'roK-tpdi jMotc :cxl thr niinnl ntuhccuf Kmp N iliusn 

IVc'- . p«u' 1 '"ud ''T f^'^uduirni'y ate ^ub ud dn\Mi I13 the aH|UiMtion 
of rfd kt I hiv xhr per*!* \ pu \\i utott^U nl< til llu fall of 

iV*"''- n n* d, Nihi''. T, 'iitd thej lu\c l)rrtt the luioyt in the 
occio of ?iir to \M a people v\ the dnn^ cu In ibc ]) olc>l inlisin against 
: c oM ‘'\'-tc’t o’ ntti.c it i<i onU inluril lint ilic u mn 1< llmg angd 
•'c ov^nrred in ibc pHi c of Uso'^iginl In.lli tnd giouih Kapila 

N A r • laOitlur tikI he represented IJcngal 

N in’elh r u and. i til'in r«! nnn h \ light \o ho hcaul, hut 
r i f *0 *1 r' \ un ? rr*^nir the \cnnin of thr he ait, it hcconios 

do t n\lu nnt innurmr prolintd h> pujndiccs md 
" , p "*41 t ^ »'Ppo n I I anV nut in rxhauMmn of tin cjunn^nf nom, 
, » a' o r o! x] r ^iinirndnif paitir*. llu Indian Cpie , of a 
vf dr •' i*" ia!»-it and sene a^ groat light hou'-t ^ »if wanting to 

r it , II r n* tit tton (*f \ < do acnfi C'', v it )i the inai cli of t!ic 

I"" ^ ^d pa vf ^ o igh V ario \ o i*' iludru I hc\ a^ nmrd giganln 

• K o’M H t' at ^upr, tilion I llu ri hgion of ha' it, the 

*5 r - -j r ^ u5 lUn Mum 1 rig ifUtn^itfd ( \ crMlnng w iih a Imldrn 

«g , f i*' a<intal«‘r rrh; noi inrrit 01 elniu ut foi thru 

tj" ^ ^ t a \ u\n I Ur t r* at pMnliarit\ of llu Inelo-Xtjan 

t h ■'•u o 1 *M at d ti g adnal dr\ c lopinml and nd\ inre lui’' U llu 

• - j* * rt! •! r rdi r-vinoo aiul oonlimnnoo of all works of piihhc 
I a * re *3lit\ gmng t ir n a r< ligmii^ rhara< tr^ uu! *.tnLlion It 

• ^ t r-.^ o,r r inborn of parii^aiu^np dosn luh d to siicli 

/! of 'it or an 0 1\ a to vonnd pofManalitus tint llu dis- 
^ : 1 } d iu> 0^1*10 ) kfi ' 111 tf) lr ^\ r home and go to the haltU field to 

f»rr t'r • srr <,narrrl roiirh arn anel 1 ill It w 1^ llm^ ih il tlie whole 

• 4, ^r, f,f •i^f> p'-rat rpi^*' h^t anir at la i convened into the great 
^^hgvOM '»r ^ ith Sr* Kri hna at it . had 

Re olution tal r , plaer v iih a tuldcn impnKo gi\ r n (o the mind, 
. rl on' alio, mg Ino vie lg< time to njirn into pnn ii>lc rin^^ was the 
-t'air of India \ lun thr great Intlh of Kunikslu (tra took place The 
field Idea \a ' n^ean in a limptsl, whore hnnian hoings lug or 
nail, hie Inp , einfled away from ihcir ancliora of iea*;on and hccamc 
th^ jMrt of riirnm tancer and foundered in tlu dor)i hed of the ocean 
of tinu Ills indeed the mot pillaldc ‘ iglit .ind illustrates to the 
*/o*-ld the grot le*^ on that j) is donn arc the signs of the soul and the 
rhildrf n of Nature, To he wilhont them is worse than birds and beasts, 
and cverj man should remember that llic Omnipotent Father blessed 
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men and women with ren^^on and roncruncr to the pn^'^ion'^ hj 
keeping llu in under ronlrol 

Tlie (list o\ or} of the ‘^keU ton of a man of might} stature like that 
of Bhinn Kartabir} arjun, dcmon-liki' Kum!)hakama or Ravana, may 
gi\c ri'^c to a f onrlu^ion tint men in ant/ent limes were giantSi fmt it 
finds ver} little credence in the pic^ent age Man} of the sports and 
pastime*', food and drink, hahit and riistom of the ancients might ha\c 
been icspon^ihle for surii wonderful growths 1 he bones sliow that 
\ultur(s did not fall upon tlicm or the earth (Oiild not decompose them 
as the} win '^a* red I lu ri arc deep meanings to the unusual stones 
of the l)irlh of the I pie heroc*', to tlicir names as well as their pictures as 
giants of strength uu! inlcllc* t Bu iiiLra\ir}a v as the name of the 
father of I^hntarastra, Pandu and Bidura TIic name Bicliitraa ir}ai 
Itself was sclci ted to impl} more the maikcd divcr-^il} of Iiis progen} 
than an} thing else It is said tint the motlicr of Dhnlarastra, at the 
sight of the p^ocrcator sage, closed hcrc}csoutof \ a nity -‘nd hatred 
and CO tile issue became blind, lliat PandiPs mother could not bear the 
cfTulixcncc of the Brahmana sage and her issuc^becamc frightened and 
retired and so tlic issue bcLamc yellow complexioncd, that the slave 
girl was all reverence to the sage, so her issue Bidura became Brahma- 
meal 

That Kunli's and MadrPs relations a\ith the gods above were 
fruitful and those with their human husband Pandu were not so, 
S}mbolisc that the Pandavas were the issues of divine love and not of 
carnal passion The picture of carnal love i*' depicted in the death of 
Pandu in the arms of Madri, and Madri ascending the funeral p}re of 
her dead husband not for religious practice, but to satisfy her unsatisfied 
love and passion in the next world as the great Epic desciibes When 
man or woman creates waints b} luxury and passion such deaths stare 
in the face those who indulge m them The traditional pictures of 
soaal life in the heroic age and nothing else are reflected in these 
characters 

The civilisation of Ancient India is also reflected in the m}tho- 
logy of the Hindus as well as in their popular and well-known 
customs and manners The first incarnation of God Vishnu was the 
fish, indicating that men in the earliest time lived by eating the most 
easily procurable food, t e , fish The next incarnations of tortoise 
and boar indicate that with the progress of civahsation men betook 
themselves to these animal foods, which are seen m plenty in the 
riveTo and junglca of Bengal Besides, the idea found in the Rig Veda 
that man’s soul goes to the tree and to water is stiU believed by die 



Sonthals of Bengal The rivers of the Punjab or the United Provinces 
are not like those of Bengal. 

The well-known story of the churning of the sea and the nsing 
of the goddess of prosperity, Lakshmi, is very significant The 
worship of the goddess Lakshmi is connected with the corn-growing of 
Bengal The Sanskrit word Arya and the incarnation of Vishnu Vala- 
ram are connected with the plough The birth of the great Epic 

heroine Sita is also connected with it From all these it is evident th^t 
the Aryans were agncultural people and it would naturally connect 
the Aryan habitation to a place on the plains near sea and river with 
rich fertile soil and abundance of water for irngation and ram. The 
deity of prosperity, Lakshmi, is worshipped in every Hindu home 
penodically every year m Bengal only. 

Bengal is famous for feeding one hundred thousand Brahmanas 
at Vedic Sradh ceremonies, as would appear from the records of the 
Calcutta High Court, and for spending millions of rupees for the per- 
formance of the funeral obsequies of parents. From the days of the 
most ancient civilisation, the most popular and sacred method of ac- 
cording honour and welcome to a guest has been by ofienng him water, 
etc , called 'padya and arghya^ and that of offenng blessing with com 
and green grass The origin of this custom would again point to a 
country which was nch in green verdure all the year round and in a 
superabundance of water and corn There is no part of India which 
would answer the description better than Bengal. 

The whole of India except the Punjab was known by the name 6f 
Gour in Bengal, and the Gour method of literary composition is men- 
tioned in old Sanskrit literature The Gour Brahmanas were engaged 
in the snake sacrifice of Janmejoya The mythological mountains of 
Mandar, used as the spindle or the churning staff of the sea, is in old 
Bengal In trade and commerce as well as in manufacture of celebrated 
goods which formed the articles of oversea trade with the outside world, 
Bengal stood foremost From the earliest time Bengal was famous for 
building boats and sea-gomg vessels European traders before the days 
of Alexander's expedition came in their vessels to Satgaon of Bengal 
It was from Bengal that the first expedition to Ceylon and its conquest 
by Bijoy Sidha, son of King Smghabahu of Bengal, took place 

The Ramayana and the Mahabharata contain interesting relation- 
ship between the well-known kings like Dasaratha and Durjodhana as 
friends and allies Bengal is closely connected with the political, histo- 
rical and religious history of India 
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riicrc arc pood ground*^ foi* concluding that Bengal and adjacent 
parts the scat of carl} cnilisation in India Ara}alaya, the abode 
of \ ishnu, IS the name of Ilurnal in tlie District ofRajshah} Tnis was 
the commercial mart where the Cast India Compan} had an established 
factor} for the puTihasc of silk and cotton goods * Saugor Island is 
the most ancient sjirine of Kapila« w^hcrc the sons of King Sagara were 
cursed and drstro}ed and the custom of infanticide continued up to the 
time of the Biitish occupation t There is a mention of Havana's 
falling into a swoon at meeting Kapila Dc\a in tlic Rania}aria and there 
is an island of Rahnahad in the District of Backergunge and the 
Bansal gun is the famous sound whose cause has not as yet been dis- 
co\cred Raaana was connected with tlic tradition of the great Siva 
atBaid}ainth and the river Karnianasha { At Sahebgunge, in the 
District of Purncaht there is a Hindu temple dedicated to the gigantic 
Haniiman, dc\otcc of Rama Cliandra § The king Janaka, the cele- 
brated father of Sita, li\cd on the Tirhoot Tnahhucti, whose dialect is 
called Maithih and whose kingdom la} b} the border or the Nepalese 
kingdom TIic ri%cr Gundiick owes its origin to Tibet of Dhawala-gin 
mountain peak wlicrc the Salgrama Silas arc found, which arc worship- 
ped by the Hindus A town in the Tirhoot district is called Pursaumah 
(Parasu Rama) 90 miles North East of Patna *T 

There Is an island Vamani at the confluence of the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra •• as well as Isle of the Moon (So mad wi pa) at the 
confluence commonly known as Sundeep Isle ft There is a remark- 
able hot spring which is also called Seta Kund and tiie famous Siva 
Chandrasekhara in Chittagong It is significant that Kookies arc a 
stoJt, muscular people with flat nose, broad round face, small eyes, all 
hunters and warriors with bows, arrows, clubs, spears and dows under 
whose care Sita was left when Rama and Lakshmana went out m search 
of the golden slag and Ra\ ana found the convenient opportunity to steal 
Sita Sita Coundu at Chittagong is perhaps the spot where she was 
seized b} force and transferred to a ship to carry her to Ceylon It 
was b} sea Sita was earned, which baffled Rama and Lakshmana to 
trace the culprit The ‘ravage people felt aggrieved at Havana's con- 
duct and made common cause against the great t}rant Havana to 

• J ifff Hamilton 8 * Qeographicttk Statistical, nud riistoncal description of 

tlindoostlian*'. Volume I, page 199 
t Ibid p 128 
X Ibidp 134 
§ Ibid p 233 
Ibid p 273 
*• Ibid p 176 
it Ibidp 175 
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recover Sita iThis cau be the only cause of Ramans alliance with 
them and not what the poets’ imagination might have blessed the plot 
with, the cruel murder of Bah. The great warnor Rama must have 
trained these savages, who were described by the poets as monkeys, etc., 
to win the battle against so powerful an enemy and did not seek the 
help of his brothers Bharata and Satrughna and the royal army If 
Sita was earned by land to trace her destination would not have been 
difficult 

The history of Ceylon lingers m the ancient tradition of Rama and 
Ravana, and m connection witii Pnnee Wijaya of Jambu Dwipa 

'The proper name of this island is Singhnla, from winch the term Cation is 
probably derived , by the Hindus on the Continent it is named Lanca, and by the 
Mahomedans Serindib It is also frequently named Ta probane » a name which per 
haps onpnates from Tapoo Havana, or the is land of Havana a demon- and sovereign 
in the remote times of Hindu antiquity 1 lie stmnge mythological poem, named 
the Bamay ana, narrates tJie conquest of Ceylon and deitruction of Ravana by Kama, 
king of Oudh, assisted by an army of gigantic monkeys, which appears to indicate 
an existing connection between this island and the northern quarters of Uindos- 
tan The first meridian of the Hindus passes tlirough the city of Oojem in 
Alalwah, of which we know the position , but as, according to that projection 
“Lanca falls to the west of the present island, the Hindus are of opinion that Ceylon 
had formerly a much greater extent, and appearances between it and the Maldues 
tend to justify the belief The name of the river MahanUy Gunga has probably 
originated from Bah, a hero famous m Hindu romance , from whom the celebrated 
rums at Mahavalipuram on the coast of Coromaniel are also designated 
According to Ceylonese tradition, Prince Mijaya, the oldest son of theKmperor 
Singha Bahu (hon-armed), who reigned over the kingdom of Lala in Jambhu Bwipa 
(India), having embarked from the city of cunghapur, bis father^s capital, accom* 
pamed by 700 martial adherents, landed in Ceylon on o Tuesday, at the time of 
fall moon, in the month of May, 643 years before the Christian era, and was appoint- 
ed king of the island by Buddha, who had for that purpose transported himself to it 
through the air On his amval be found the country much infested by devils, who 
It appears xendezvoueed in a large forest of Nha trees whence Buddha compelled 
them to evacuate, and remove to an island named Qindiwa, which be had summoned 
for their reception from Jambhu Dwipa, and this being secomphahed, he remanded 
the island with its cargo tack to its original position Prior to this e^eat Cey Ion was 
destitute of human occupants, Buddha therefore preached to the demigods who had 
assembled round him, and having established the ordinances of his religion, and 
rendered Ceylon a fit habitation for human beings, he returned to Jambhu Dwipa 
In this manner, by theiustrumentality of Buddha, and the assistance of the inferior 
deities Prince "VVijaya, descended from the family of the sun, was the first king who 
reigned over Ceylon, which be continued to do for the period of 8 years *** 

There is a place called Sittivacca about 30 miles from Colombo 
full of precious stone nunes^ which perhaps owes its name to Sita. 

“Sittivacca (or Situaque) — A small town in the interior of Ceylon, and formerly 
noted for being the chief scene Jof inteTCourse, both friendly and hostile, between the 

•Walter Hamilton’s “Geographical, Statistical, a^d Historical Description of 
llinduBthan and the Adjacent Countnes*’ Vol 11, pages 602*6(3 
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Oftndlnn" niid tlicir Jiiro)(nii nriplilioiirp Jt ticn n Ijoiirdnry town, and 
Ptnnda on t\ Inrpo branch of the Mnlwoihh rircr, wliich liero mahc^ a prcat 
awoop »’• 


Doiulra-Iicifl and Adnm’s Bridge arc important reminiscences 
of the Rann}ana 

'•Manner (Gulf of) — Tlila gulf rn parU* ^ Covlon fro n th'> ‘'oottiorn C'irnati( 
MtliougU tooahallov tnr\<lmit vo< oN of r\ hrRo tlig of water h auHlriortt 

for alo dmiicA and other ^mnll rrift uhich rnnro\ good^ h\ ttiia pi«^3ngo to nnd 
from tht continent In ( oloml)o id of tho outward nremto I)ass3pe, 

nnd rounding tti^' Inland h\ Dindri hend Tli ridge of ^mnd bank** nam»l Vdam^a 
Hrldge prc'icut a gr» at fd^atrurtion and m oola ore froquonth obliged to lighten at 
Manaar In fore tlv \ ran jno Thi'iin called tho tuner or Talk’s p/igsage, from a 
Dutchman of that name u bo flr-il nltomp* d U 't 

“Dondrn head -Tin south' rnino^t extremity of tlie island of Ceylon near to 
whn h nro still to h * so n tho ruins of u hat npi)art nth has htcn a magniflctnt Hindu 
tempi* ’ t 

The mmes of Matliuri ind Necl-Giingu uitli the toum and the river 
arc important, and the toun of tint name conne^ ted with the exploits of 
Sri Krishna and the rucr Gungi connected with the hero of the Maha- 
bhanta, like Ball is an important link in the Epic poetic imagination 
of a later da^’ That Rax ana onginall}’ x\as a native of Tibet can be 
traced from the name of tlic lake of Ins name. 

** Kavano s llrad (or Itoodh) Lbko — This lake is within a short distanca ^est of 
Mana^^aiovara, piohohl^ not more tlicn ten milo**, hut being less holj it has not been 
oiaratntMl with tho same ottontio i U-wan llrad, native trwolh r?, was always 
reproBOnted as sumunding and insulating <omo large portions of rock, a little 
detached from tho creat Iliirnchl Th» name is dt rive<l from Hawnn a celebrated 
demon, tho nntTgonist of tho dt roi gnds and hgitimnte ^nvtnign of Ceylon, from 
whence ho was (xi»ollrd b\ th* great Tarnsu Rama, assisted by the sage counsels of 
hiB gigantic i>nrae minister, the monkoj Iliinnimaun — f ^^oo^croft etc , etc ,) ’ § 

Undes i=» the mme of a tract of country west of Lake Ravana be- 
tw’ccn Kailas and Himalaya 

" Undo-^ (Urna Desa)— This IS the gcni ml name of the tract of countrv situated 
between tho Knilas and Ihmala^a ihlgos of mouutaina west of Lake Rawan’e Hrod 
(or lloodlO, and mtorso-tod bj tho course of tho Sutlege river, which issuing from 
that lake How's to the north west* D 


* XValter Hamilton’s ‘'Geographical, Statistical, and Ilistoncal Description of 
Umdusthnn and the Vdjacont Gountrios’’ Vol II, page 116 

t Ibid Vo’ H, page 
t Ibid Vol II, page 621, 

§ Ibid Vol, II page 691/92 
I Ibid. VoU II, page 693 
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The worshipping of the deities Durga, Kali, Ganesha, Kartikeya 
and visiting shnnes like Gaya, Jagarnath, Saugor, Benares, Allahabad, 
are respected in Tibet 

Adulterj^ \\as not a crime in Tibet. Dancing is a favourite amuse- 
ment and was pei formed by people of all ranks and degrees, but there 
are no professional dancer^ amongst theTibetians The choice of the 
nife 13 the exclusive privilege of the elder brother — one female associat 
mg with all the brothers of the family without an}' restriction of age 
or numbers. With respect to matrimony one male exercises an uncon- 
trolled despoti^^m over many females A reference is found to be made 
to Nepaul about Bhimasena, the mighty Pandava of the great Epic 

“The aumerous \ alleys amon ' the prodigious mountains of which Nopaul m 
its extended aenae consist^, aro inhabited b> various tribes, that differ very much in 
language and consiilerabl) in customs VU tiiat have anj pretenaioas to be consi- 
dered aboriginal, like their neighbours of Bhottan to the east, are by their features 
clearly marked as belonging to the Tartar or Chinese race of men, aud have no sort 
of resomblauce to the Hindus The time when the Uindus penetrated into these 
regions is verj uncertain Bh em Sen, the son of Pandoo, la said to have entered 
them, and prohablj was the first who introduced any sort of improvement He still 
continues to be a favourite object of veneration with the rude tribes, both on the 
mountains and in their vicinity Probably at no great distance from the time of 
that pnnee, and about the commencement of our era, Sak^o, the last great teacher 
of the Buddhists passed through the country, and settled at Bassa where he is 
supposed still to animate the mortal portion of the Grand Lama * 

Jara Rakshasi and Kirata, about whom important references are 
made with the birth and name of Jarasandha and Arjuna’s fight, are the 
abonginal race names of Nepaul 

•‘Kirauts JKiratas) —East from tho territory of Nepaul Proper, the mountains 
are chiefly occupied by a tnbo named Kiraut or Kichak, who at a period of remote 
antiquity appear to have mode conquests in the plains of Camroop and Matsja, 
which now compose the Bengal districts of Bungpur and Dinagepur These Kirauts 
are also frequentlj” mentioned in Hindu legend as occupying the country between 
Nepaul and Madra, the cncient denomination in Brahminlcal writings of the country 
we call Bhutan f* 

Gandhara appears among the countries of India m Sanskrit litera- 
ture from the Upanishadic penod and its inhabitants are, no doubt, 
Gandharbhas famous for their health, beauty and artistic taste and 
occupation. The Gandharva kings fought with the Bharata kings and 
the most notable incident was the mention of a fight between king 
Chitrangada, son of Santanu and step-brother of Bhisma, and a 
Gandharva king, who won the battle and killed his adversary. The 
said king retired perhaps when he heard of the name and fame of Bhisma. 

* Walter IlamiUon'a ^ GeogcapIiiLal, Statistical, and Historical Description of 
Hindustan” page 668, Vol II 

t Ibid* page 712 Vol II^ 
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h prove'; the antiquity of the kingdom of the Dhiratas and the Gan- 
dlnrvn*; beyond the slindou of a doubt. 

The pnncc';'; Gandhan • ua*; the *quccn of tlic blind king Dhnta- 
raAira and her pict} and cln^tit^ made iicr one of the heroines of 
thcBharata Samhita, and the son of Vcdn\}nsa, Sukra, recited the 
book to the Gindbarvis riicrc is another ‘>ignificant fact that the 
happ3 \allc> of Kashmir full of ancient remains of many huge 
buildings, parts of palaces and temples ascribed to the Panda%as 
They arc the standing memories of tnc great heroes uho were accepted 
as incarnations of the attributes of virtue and God, and these real 
pcrsonalitiC'' cannot be bruslicd aside ns mythological beings as has 
a tuallv been done 

The sc\ cn sages belonging to a cycle of time called Manvantara are 
not fixed chronologically in the two Cpics, and the Puranas and the 
genealogies gnen m them, and the names of descendants of sages 
and kings hardly rcioncilc nith one another The Man\antaras, or 
the cycles of lime \Mih which the early history of India is mysteriously 
wound up, and the great ages arc so confusing that no useful purpose 
Will he served by \ainly try mg to fix them in their definite and proper 
chronological sequence Allegory and mythology also play a large 
part in the Epics, and the Puranas The extravagance of Indian 
mythology and the fanciful popular etymologies and allegones, cons* 
titutc a great impediment to the resuscitation of clear chronological 
data and the relaU\c importance and bearing of facts embedded in the 
endless stones of the Epics and Puranas 

Close stuay of the two Epics and Puranas will enable any reasonable 
student to arrive at the conclusion that the diMsion of history into 
four Yugas IS a mere fiction, iinented to o' scure their inter-relation 
In the circumstances, the only course le'^t open to find out the truth is 
to follow the reasonable method of fixing it from discourses between 
persons, with which the Mahabharata is full, and well-known incidents 
recited in the Epics and the Puranas, rather than to follow the in* 
correct genealogical tables or the Gotra schemes, some of which appear 
to be fanciful The Bharata Samhita had its school of philosophy and 
morals The many different editions of the Mahabharata which were 
grafted on the original theme, vie , the Bharata Samhita, have their 
origin in a different school of philosophy with its distinctive outlook 
on morality, religion and theology^ 

Hence the different strata of the Mahabharata have been loosely 
super imposed one upon another The philosophical schools on which 

• The Qandhins fire mentioned m KIr and Uharva Vedas, and Qandhara country n 
known in Ancient Sanskrit Literature and Belustan inscription of Danns H^rodotu^ 
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tJcHh-iriM Sitnhui itul ihc \orsinns of ibc ^^ahnhlmrala ucrc based 
i ia 'ot pro^K.h be \nuU\Mcx>il if llu <'luuunil ';irala of the present 
Foil* *'rc not properly in\c-tn:aitd and ^hown in tlicir deal outline, 
TJ c I ad*n llcdlv n ino^l difib uU and tedious one, but llic clue to 
:\r ^ol Uto \ of thi'* problc n m the It n da>‘- mu dice of llic Aswanicdha 
C"* c 1 o'‘'*c ^arnfice FI c ‘>loric^ winch were lobl at the lime of the 
A<*ri- f * 1 ^acnfn c ha\c all been int orporated into tlic text of the 
Ma anta Tlic co apilu of dn p c^uu Hpic must ha\c framed a 
coa”c ’t'xl narntivc out of l«t whole nn''*' of b pends and m} ills that 
} If rr^n r n! r roairovt r^'irs wliuli centred round the perfor- 
r^ance of : c ^^^nfAC• Hui ah* Miowc\cr si dful nnpht have bccnlhc 
** o-i of :’'C \ancnK rci, tcr^ of tlic Malnb! arata, it was not possible for 
an\ o ic nan or croup of men to add cohc'^cmc to llic Fpic structures, 
\] u'" acco nt for *^0 uch loo ciu^s of theme 

Vo*? tre: ^cvralcd the rcahhtc iif the cunent Rimajaaa more than 
tnc a; cc of ‘^amJne 11040" tJic \tlnrvi Veda b} king Dasiralha 

to get children through the help of Rish^a^^ringa, tliough Ins own \ctcran 
pnc«^t V-»^h:ha \ as ihc'c, as well as the condemnation by Rama of liic 
p — ‘ctKc of Voea b\ a Sudra, a,hn lowered Ins head from a tree over a 
f-e as n pca^i re to acquire UKrii It speaks of the worst type of 
Bn aian^cal hcirarcuj winch was consistent willi (lie real age of 
t 'c Raraja. a^ far of 1 rcta Jiiei 

The ca^^’c --y-’cm in India did not t xist in the early Vedic penod or 
rl the cn 1 of the ape of Dv apara , when the Buarata of the Mahabfiarata 
rcrc conp^osed one after tile other It rt minds one of the account of 
Fa liicn, the Chinc>^c ira\cllcr, bearing emphatic testimony to the 
dcpradaiion of liic Chandahs in the Gupta age Valmiki was a sage 
of th^ lime of thr Upani^hada^ and ArinNaks, when seers deemed 
marriage indi^pcn'^ablc and inc H hadarnnyaka gives the spell to obtain 
a male ^on The saintly S%clal cm, wlio fixed one husband for a woman 
is an aulhoni} on the Kamasulra 

** ( f^uphl to b' rnrefunj diiilinuuisii^d from school, Knrnnn —from rnco and 
famllv, Gotrft and Ktih Thi'< j<uhjo"t hf‘4ot tvith mnn> dtHlcuItlo^, and I do not 
If pr to *^0 a>nto rlo-vrU on th o^nnv intrirnto qnostionR connected with 
St VTlMi regard to tho eirh of rt'^on and famiho'^ ihoro a rich 

lit^mtnro in ^oti will find in tho Vedis Qrih^a sutras a list 

of Jlratimanir (jotrn-^* nnd, »‘trniigo to jou ulll ago that tho int^'rdlcfc 

against marriapci be*;veon momhorA of tho namo flotn, i*' hj no moons so 
unir^T'ai aA it m stipjK)*od to of tho statomonts sot forth in those 

JJraJimanic troati^o^ msy s > om to roproiont /oo rofa rathor timn roal facts, but 
TO mtiil not forget that oven ‘uch tiieorioji liavo often %orj poworfullN influoncod 
tho Inter df voiopmont of flo-'inl hfo in In'im * 

*'lfthoroi< anythin^Uil^ tolomi*m in India, lot us ha\o a full anddotnilod 
doiCfipMon of oicli individual rnso, luntoad of liiding nil tlmt ma\ bo reall^^ 

• Vrfr ray History of Anclont Sanskrit hltiraturo, pages 37D— 388 
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cnlightojnnK under tho lir^o husliol of toloni-<fii Mmo^t anything that out^rardl) 
dUtinguiihc^ one race from aiioUiori4 no\r .allot! to^om tlinngh what aeoma to be 
the anmo, ond oven wlnt anawor^ tlio aamo jmrpoao, is no moans alwaya the 
aarao Jn at*7 origin TIjm hnldt t.f gonenliung nnd oxagf,orating has dono infinite 
rai^rhiof TJio North*\moricnii Indian^ Imve tlioir intern*, n rongl} eo spelt, and we 
knon wlint Die} nieui b\ thc*o s\fnbnl‘< Wo find simiHr family symbols in 
manx of the world but local! tfiom nil is most inaccurate And what 

MtbortMuU' Ib^ritMo in bomo parts of the world mamigos hotwoon members of 
the porno tni» m are forbidden, statoments that in Australia members of tlie same 
totem are onrournged to marr\ arc received uith me odniitr Uecause certain 
races abstain from eating animal* wlurh form thCT tot* m«, we are told that the 
pig max in ancient lime* have been the totem of tho Jews duo faaunC idem, 
non eft tderx Think onlx of the different ^agas or snakes la India People are 
called > ago* lh< x worship Nogn* thox ufo emblem* of ^ag^s nn j we may believe 
that thex do not cat Naga* Is tlie ^nga or serpent tin refore to bo simply classed 
asfltottm^ 7hcT*^ nro/(irr,tA r / and anyone who has hred fa India kaows 
that in India, a* ol*t\\here, nothing has such rsnoUa antecedents, and nothing 
serve* piich different purports ns ^aga the Mcpciit t 

Hi-=; article on the carlic-'t Aryan cixMlisation contains tery interest* 

ing infornntion 

^ ^ «- 

in Sanskrit it is true, * I It" rof)t is n*>C u*ed with the meaning of ploughiag 
In that fonbc the South hastern \r\ns u ed Krsh, to draw lines or furrows, 
which 16 never used in that tense in the ^ortlJ IVcstern branch The root ‘AB* 
ma\, however have loft some ver} old derivative'^ there al*o rw,in id ida, and 
ira earth, 6k, epa in epae, and in urrara, field, f r a^ vara a|)Ovpa. In Zend urvara 
means what is grown tho produce of tho field ratlier than the field itself If 
therefore Hr Uehn admits a half-nomadie agriculture among Che early Arras, he 
will find this i^all that we contended for ourselves 

“And "a bat opplie* to the olde«t art, the art par excellence^ the art of ploughing, 
applies naturalh to all the other arts wbi h we ascribe to the Ancient Arras, such 
a* plaiting sowing spinning wearing and all thereat They must all be con^eivtd 
ivs roo*t simple ard pnmitive and it would be difficult lu manj cases to sav where 
plaiting ends and weaving begins \II this I thought w as understood audit 
vcems tA mo really ns if our critics often called up a ghost m order to lay it 
I consider tt, therefore as a well establislied principle that anv word which occurs 
in Sanskrit or Zend, aud at the same time m anx one of the horth W'estern languages, 
may be used os a fossil belonging to a stratum previous to the Arvan Separation If 
we find a* m Sau-knt and ensis in Latin, we may safelv place that name in the 
hst of the oldest Vrxan weapons If we find sa sa for hare in Sanskrit, and baso 
for hare ni OUG , we need not hesitate to claim for the United Aryas an acquaintance 
with that animal I claim a right to treat \ aruna as a common Aryan God, though 
of the other branches of the Vrvon family Greece alone has preserved his memory 
in Orpavo'* But if the ancestors of Greeks and Hindus worshipped Varuna, 
that 15 enougli to stamp him as an \ryan JGod, known before the Greeks crossed tho 
Bosphoru* or the Hindus set eves on the “Seven Hirers ’ 

It cannot be expected that his conclusions xvill be right throughout 
He has admitted that ^'Zend and Sanskrit may be treated as twins 

• Profes^r Mai-Ualler « Collected IVorks tBiographicB of words and the Home 
of Ar>a 5 ) page* 250—251 

t Professor Max Muller’s, Collected VTorks (Biographies of words and the Home 
of Aryas) page 2*13 
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and that each has a character of its own Sanskrit has man}* words 
which it shares with Greek, Latin, Teutonic, Slavonic and Celtic and 
of which no trace exists m Zend But he could not make out truly 
wbkt was the reason of the change of meaning of the words Deva in 
Sansknt and Deeva in Zend, for the Sanskrit word means bnght and 
god whereas the almost same word in Zend means )U5t the opposite, 
an evil demon He is not certain of his own vignns as he says* — 

**I am quite wiUinp to accept it as the result of a natural rollgious developmont 
if thnt can be prorel^’ Uis own impression ib ' that such a change of meaning 
accompanied as it ib by similar chan^os in the character of certain ^ edlcgCKl«», such 
ha the Nasatyas and Indra, who have become evil spirits in the Vvesta (Xaonhaltya 
India Or Andra), points ton religious scli sm 

This impression is not m terms of his conclusion just before it, viz , 

‘ No two Aryan languages are so cl 08 ol> united as Sanskrit and J^end, and they alfo 
teach UB that the vocabulary of th ? two languages tog> thor marks n decided historical 
pTOgrees on the part of the Soutb Eastern as compared with tlie North Western branch 
It proves beyond the shadow of a doubt that the D^^vas and the A'^suras, the two 
branches of Kasjapa^ Uvod m India and fought and separated, the Veda belonged to 
the Devas and Avesta to the Assuraa and there must needs bo a change of meaning in 
the book of the Devas generally and their king India” 

This IS further borne out by the learned professor's conclusion: 

“What isimportant forour purposes is that such names as Indra, Nasat>a,\para 
Napat, Aramatl, Gandharva, Druh, Yama, etc , are utterly unknown to the other Arvas 
, Sanskrit has many words which it shares with Gr^ek, Latin, Tuutonic, Slavonic and 
Celtic and of which no trace ovists in Zend The closeness of relationship of the 
whole Aryan famil> is, of course best shown b^ its diftoront member'*, sharing in 
comoDOU a grammatical articulation One single grammatical form opens T^istas 
which far transcend our ordmarj chronology Even a single particle, such a^ Pa, 
and, in Sanskrit, ka in Zend, re lu Greek, quo in Latin > in Gothic, ch In Celtic all 
placed after the word, shows a continuity of gro a th and opens strata of thought which 
lie deeper then the deepest strata of our globe A look at the numerals from one to 
ten tells ub more of forgotten intellectual labour than all the pyramids of 1 gypt and 
the palaces of Babjlon But while we admire these remnants of common Ar>aa 
work, wo may also learn some lessons though referring to a later i>eriod, from differ 
oncos which dindo the two great branches of the Aryan family'* 

All these prove ancient trade relations and Aryan expansion of 
knowledge and literature For instance, the equivalent word for cicu i=; 
almost one, Sansknt Dhana, Zend Dana, Shv Latin Duna (bread) 
Likewise Sanskrit Ayas, Zend Ajauh, Latin Acs, Tout Aia and San‘^knt 
Ragata, Zend Ereyata, Arm artsath, Celt Argat, Latin Argentum^San^ 
Tula, Latin Tula, a name for balancing weight Sanskrit Madhu, Zend 
Madhu, Greek Mead, Teut Metu, Slav, Medu, Latin Mcdu‘=, Celt Mid 
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